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FOREWORD 


This is a study of a transitional phase in British political 
and diplomatic life. It marks in my view the end of an old 
order. The old diplomacy was thought in 1918-1919 to have 
failed ignominiously. It was not, of course, the right culprit. 
The new diplomacy of the inter-war years was crude and inept. 
The demagogic politicians on their rostrums were far clumsier 
negotiators than the old diplomatists in their quiet libraries. 
The Second World War and its aftermath completed the 
process of the destruction of a civilized order which the War 
of 1914-1918 began. Peace, though it was talked about inces¬ 
santly, had vanished. War, of a new, insidious and all-pervasive 
character, had become the habit and atmosphere of men’s 
lives all over the world. The degeneration into this mechanized 
barbarism was rapid, well-nigh universal and largely unadmit¬ 
ted. But by 1951 ks effects were hideously apparent. 

I am neither a politician nor a diplomatist, but an observer. 
I have lived through the events which I have sought to describe. 
It is not impossible to descry a pattern in them; to discover and 
try to isolate a unifying plan or purpose would be, in me at any 
rate, presumptuous. I have striven instead to present one facet 
of a tremendous and tragic process, in terms of the recorded 
words and actions of some of the human beings involved in 
it and in their degree and at times responsible for it. Processes 
of this character have no clear-cut beginning and end. They 
are a flowing river. I have attempted to reflect, as in a mirror, 
history’s light as it shone briefly on one reach of the river. 
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VISION AND DISILLUSION 

In 1907 Sir Eyre Crowe, a great servant of the State—he 
married a German wife, possessed a profound understanding 
of Germany and Germans, and his subordinates alleged that 
he spoke English with a guttural German accent—set out, in a 
memorandum which was designed to explore the basic prob¬ 
lems of Anglo-German relations, certain views on the conduct 
of British foreign policy in general. These, in the years that 
followed, acquired the strength and the stability of a revealed 
doctrine. Long after Sir Eyre Crowe was dead. Sir Eyre 
Crowe's memorandum continued to be referred to, indeed 
to be quoted, in accents of reverent and unquestioning agree¬ 
ment. Deviation from its doctrine was suspect as heresy; 
fervently proclaimed adherence to it was a sign of right 
thinking and correct behaviour. Whether half a century later 
it had still its full measure of force and relevance need not be 
debated; its significance for the present study is that, so ample, 
so lucid and so authoritative was it a statement of what 
British diplomats and statesmen held to be the aims of British 
diplomacy, that it must be regarded as the starting-point in 
any attempt to understand British foreign policy in the first 
part of the twentieth century. 

“The general character of England’s 1 foreign policy is 
determined by the immutable conditions of her geographical 
situation on the ocean flank of Europe as an island State with 
vast oversea colonies and dependencies, whose existence and 
survival as an independent community are inseparably bound 

1 No official In the 1950s would describe his country as “England**. 
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ur vim die possession or preponderant sea power . . . Sea 
power :s mere potent man land power, because it is as per¬ 
vading as the element in which it moves and has its being. 
Its rbrrm fable character makes itself felt the more directly 
ci m.intinic State is, in the literal sense of the word, the 
neighbour of everv countrv accessible bv sea. It would, 
tnerefrre, be natural that the power of a State supreme at 
sea should inspire universal jealousy and fear, and be ever 
exp tied to the danger of being overthrown by a general 
combination of the word. Against such a combination no 
'ingle nation could in the long run stand, least of all a small 
island kingdom not possessed of the military strength of a 
people trained to arms, and dependent for its food on oversea 
commerce. The danger can in practice only be averted—and 
history shows that it has been so averted—on condition that 
the national policy of the insular and naval State is so directed 
as to harmonize with the general desires and ideals common 
to all mankind, and more particularly that it is closely identified 
with the primary and vital interests of a majority, or as many 
as possible, of the other nations. Now, the first interest of all 


countries is the preservation of national independence. It 
follows chat England, more than any other non-insular 
Power, has a direct and positive interest in the maintenance 
of the independence of nations and therefore must be the 
natural enemv of any country threatening the independence 
of others and the natural protector of the weaker communities. 

Second only to the ideal of independence, nations have 
always cherished the right of free intercourse and trade in the 
world s markets and in proportion as England champions the 
principle of the largest measure of general freedom of com¬ 
merce, she undoubtedly strengthens her hold on the interested 
friendship of other nations, at least to the extent of making 
them feel less apprehensive of naval supremacy in the hands 
of a dominant protectionist Power. This is an aspect of the 
free trade question which is apt to be overlooked . 1 It has been 

“ date 5 Januar y Ist 1907- The tariff reform controversy 
•“« Ac country. The ergunrent appojite y 
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well said that every country, if it had the option, would, of 
course, prefer itself to hold the power of supremacy at sea, 
but that, this choice being excluded, it would rather sec 
England hold that power than any other State. 

“History shows that the danger threatening the indepen¬ 
dence of this or that nation has generally arisen, at least in part, 
out of the momentary predominance of a neighbouring 
State at once militarily powerful, economically efficient and 
ambitious to extend its frontiers or spread its influence, the 
danger being directly proportional to the degree of its power 
and efficiency and to the spontaneity or incvitableness of its 
ambitions. The only check on the abuse of political pre¬ 
dominance derived from such a position has always consisted 
in the opposition of an equally formidable rival, or of a 
combination of several countries forming leagues of defence. 
The equilibrium established by such a grouping of forces is 
technically known as the balance of power, and it has become 
almost an historical truism to identify England’s secular 
policy with the maintenance of this balance by throwing her 
weight now in this scale and now in that, but ever on the side 
opposed to the political dictatorship of the strongest single 
State or group at a given time. 

“If this view of British policy is correct, the opposition 
into which England must inevitably be driven to any country 
aspiring to such a dictatorship assumes almost the form of a 
law of nature, as has indeed been theoretically demonstrated 
and illustrated historically, by an eminent writer on English 
national policy.” 


Policy, in a democracy such as ours, in both external and 
domestic affairs, is laid down by Parliament. With occasional 
sharp divagations there has been, during the past half-century, 
a remarkable measure of agreement between the main Parties 
in our democracy on the broad, fundamental principles of 
foreign policy; and when such divagations have occurred, 
they have been loudly and angrily deplored. 
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A policy, in foreign relations as in every other field of 
governmental activity, has to be executed and administered. 
Splendidly and calmly confident as were the principles 
enunciated in Sir Eyre Crowe’s memorandum, practical and 
respectable as they were, they had to be carried out by some 
form of organization, some group or body of individuals, 
recruited, commissioned, trained and given experience fitting 
& cm for this task. The foreign policy of Britain in the years 
since 1907 is of intense interest and complexity; it deserves— 
and receives—patient, careful and scholarly study, assessment 
and elucidation; but what of the Foreign Office that had to 
execute it? What of the diplomatic and consular services 
which were united to form the Foreign Service? What of 
the successive Secretaries of State, of the Ambassadors and 
the Under-Secretaries? What of the impressive and elaborate 
hierarchy, at home and overseas, whose duty it was to 
represent Britain in peace and in war, throughout what Sir 
Winston Churchill once described as “this tormented half- 
century”? A great department of State—and the Foreign 
Office is a majestically great department of State—is the 
instr umen t of a Government’s authority. “It is the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government . . “His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment cannot but regard with the gravest anxiety . . but 
this sonorous anonymity cannot entirely hide the fact that a 
Department of State is a group of human beings; human 
beings such as an irascible Minister who throws inkpots 
when his subordinates do something of which he disapproves; 
an Under-Secretary who is a Catholic convert, whose wife 
drinks and whose son has a taste for the flashier sort of night¬ 
clubs; a Head of a Department who has a traumatic obsession 
about cleanliness; another who is brightened of spiders, 
lighted matches and the Secretary of State; younger officials 
who are idle but ambitious, trustworthy but dull, clever but 
deviously lustful, snobbish but poor, pushing but rich; 
confidential typists who want to better themselves, or join 
a good tennis dub; messengers who bet and tell tall stories 
about the sergeants* mess at Almaza in the 1940s. 




LojJ and Lad\ Curzcm, 1^23 
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Any corporate grouping of human beings acquires a 
tradition, an ethos of its own. An office building has a smell 
and a feel. The afternoon light slants dustily in across the 
desks and the heaped-up file covers; it must be nearly a 
quarter of a century, an ageing man reflects, since he first 
came into this extraordinarily drab little Third Room; old 
Tom Rivers had a trick, as he went through a file, of smooth¬ 
ing down the hairs on the back of his left hand with the palm 
of his right; there were nine heavily-veiled women at old 
Rivers’s funeral . . . had he kept a harem and never mentioned 
it to Establishment? It would be pleasant to try to trap on 
paper that tradition and that ethos, the flavour and the smell 
of the Office. Who was that mischievous politician who once 
likened the bureaucrats, as they walked across the Horse 
Guards Parade and up the Duke of York’s Steps, to beetles 
scurrying around a compost heap? On retirement, with a K. 
if one has been dutiful and prudent, a G. if one has been 
damned lucky, and a peerage if one has sat in the seats of the 
mightiest, one can, of course, write one’s reminiscences. . . . 
The Office is human and fallible, and in its way, one must 
admit, not unentertaining. 


The differences between the Foreign Office in Sir Eyre 
Crowe’s day and the Foreign Office in the late 1950s are vast 
and revolutionary. Yet some of the essentials remain—the 
Office itself, for example, though nowadays it has annexes 
and appendices sprawled about London: a rabbit-warren in 
the old German Embassy, and the house in Carlton Gardens, 
demurely isolated and under unobtrusive police surveillance, 
in which the Foreign Secretary has his official residence and 
does his official entertaining, and far more distant burrows 
where less important and more secretive characters toil away 
diligently. But the Office itself remains externally (and, to a 
considerable degree, internally) much as it has been for close 
on a century. 



1 6 the ‘office* 

Technically it is one wing of the vast rectangular block of 
Government offices which were built between Whitehall, the 
south side of Downing Street and the Horse Guards Parade, 
by Sir George Gilbert Scott in the noonday of the Victorian 
era. Scott’s original designs for this enormous edifice were 
Gothic; there is a faindy teasing legend that he afterwards 
used them for St. Pancras Station, for Lord Palmerston would 
have none of his Gothic, woolly pretentiousness and insisted 
that the source should be Italian. Scott tried again with an 
Italo-Byzantine design, which Palmerston jauntily brushed 
aside as “a regular mongrel affair”. So Scott bought some 
costly books on Italian architecture and set vigorously to work 
to rub up what had grown rusty, 1 and at length produced 
the designs for the massive, rambling, undoubtedly impressive 
Italian palazzo, which for so long has been a familiar and 
oddly pleasing part of the London scene. It is steeped in that 
mixture of splendour and shabbiness, of spacious self-confi¬ 
dence and defiant non-conformity, which is characteristic of the 
Victorian Age: the marble staircase; the iron openwork lifts 
of ancient design and wheezy, protesting mechanism; the 
formidable room in which the messengers congregate, all 
mysterious rubber pipes and the odour of furtive and (pre¬ 
sumably) forbidden cigarettes; the stately Locarno Room 
which somehow still reeks of Austen Chamberlain and 
Ramsay MacDonald; and the small side door on to the 
Horse Guards Parade with the private lift (a good deal more 
modem than those in the front of the building) which leads 
straight up to the corridor outside the Secretary of State’s 
room; that room itself with its leather sofas, and its memories 
That was the window at which Edward Grey stood, sombrely 
meditating upon the extinction of the lights all over Europe. 
Was that, foe visitor wonders, the self-same inkstand, of 
brass and glass, which so upset Lord Curzon? Surely the 
scent of a pre-1914 Turkish cigarette lingers delicately on the 
hnffied air. . ‘You bring me harsh tidings, Warrington, 
ims 'will set the chanceries ab uzz /* 

1 Nikolaus Pevsner, The Building* of England. London ( Vol. I), p. 479 . 
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In the anteroom to which visitors to the Secretary of 
State, or to one of his junior Ministers, are courteously 
conducted, there is a long table on which are displayed copies 
of The Times and The Daily Telegraph. On its eastern wall 
there hangs a portrait of Matthew Prior, England’s king— 
according to George Saintsbury—of “verse of society”. He 
was not the only literary fellow who has been a member of 
the Foreign Service. There is a legend that he began life as a 
pot-boy in a tavern, and he was at one time Ambassador to 
France. As Queen Anne lay a-dying he indulged in some 
extremely shady Jacobite manoeuvres; but his poem, “Dear 
Chloe, how blubbered is that pretty face”, is an elegant and 
touching trifle. It may be thought that Matthew Prior supplied 
more than one precedent for later generations of diplomatists. 
Is it, after all, his wayward, delicate and sophisticated spirit 
which presides over the Office—and not Pam’s, or Lord 
Salisbury’s, or Edward Grey’s, or Ernie Bevin’s, though all 
of these have indeed left their mark ? 


"When Sir Eyre Crowe wrote his memorandum, the 
Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service overseas were, as 
they have constantly been ever since, in a state of transition. 
The high, august hedges around international diplomacy were 
beginning—only just beginning—to be broken down a little. 
During the nineteenth century diplomacy developed as an 
art in an atmosphere of stability and shared confidence. After 
the convulsions of the first half of the century, culminating 
in the climactic year of 1848, a period of comparative tran¬ 
quillity—not uninterrupted by wars—had supervened; the 
European statesmen interested in international relations, their 
emissaries abroad and their officials at home, developed a 
corporate outlook and pattern of behaviour rare in this stormy 
field of human activity. They were nearly all drawn from the 
same social class; they communicated with each other affably 
and courteously, on a plane of generally shared understanding. 
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They were a small, specialized elite in a society which, partly 
by accident and partly by choice, left this aspect of the conduct 
of public affairs in their hands. They possessed the temper and 
the habits of an assured and self-confident elite; and for a long 

time they conducted their business—and Europe’s business_ 

agreeably and efficiently. If they began, as most of them did, 
as aristocratic amateurs, the increasing pressure of b usin ess 
and their own conscientiousness and assiduity (qualities which 
they usually had in abundance) made them into grave and 
responsible professional servants of their own countries and 
of the comity of nations. 

They conducted their business in a manner which would 
surprise—and even scandalize—their successors. Those who 
exercised responsibility and took decisions were extremely 
few in number; their staffs were small and were regarded as 
being engaged on inferior and routine—if necessary—tasks. 
The officials in the Foreign Office itself were members of the 
Home Civil Service, and the Office was little more than the 
Secretary of State’s clerical organization. The great Lord 
Salisbury, who combined the offices of Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, never consulted his Permanent Under¬ 
secretary, Sir Philip Currie, on any matter of importance, 
did much of his work at home, and on occasion kept bis 
transactions with other Governments completely secret from 
the Foreign Office. Sir Thomas Sanderson, who succeeded 
Currie as Permanent Under-Secretary, did not regard it as 
incumbent on him, or indeed proper for him, to volunteer 
advice on policy to his Minister.” 1 

Matters in this aspect, at any rate, were changing when Sir 
Eyre Crowe took over. The years before the First World War 
and the huge and menacing challenge of the War itself 
hastened and extended the processes of change. Yet they were 
all within the framework of long-established, usefbl and 
proper conventions and traditions. The Office was never 
resistant to changes; it bowed to them courteously and man¬ 
fully and then proceeded, in its own subtle fashion, to absorb 

1 The Foreign Office, by Lord Strang, Ch. DC, p. 147. 
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and modulate them. The Foreign Office in the 1950s would 
give some violent shocks to an awakened visitant from the 
early years of Sir Edward Grey’s long, eventful and splendid 
reign there; but he would not find it utterly transformed 
beyond recognition. He would certainly, if he looked long 
enough, find the files he knew and worked on, some of the 
furniture he used and most of the pictures on which he gazed. 
It would only be by the sheer accident of dissolution that he 
would not encounter in the suite of rooms occupied by the 
Eastern Department a comer settee which, even in 1919* had 
been declared decrepit, because at teatime the mice used to 
emerge from it and scurry about picking up biscuit and cake 
crumbs. One junior member of the Department, who later 
rose to be an Ambassador, lamented that a link with the past 
had been severed when this remarkable piece of furniture was 
“reformed away”. 

Many links with the past were being severed at this time. 
Sir Edward Grey’s tenure of office as Foreign Secretary 
lasted exactly eleven years, from December nth, 1905 to 
December nth, 1916. When Lloyd George formed his 
Coalition Government in those dark, momentous winter 
days. Grey was one of the ten Liberal Ministers who stood 
by the fallen Asquith and refused to serve under Lloyd George. 
He was succeeded by Arthur Balfour, because—so Lloyd 
George said—Balfour’s calm, contemplative wisdom was 
needed at the Foreign Office. During the latter years of the 
War, and into the preliminaries of the Peace Conference, while 
the work of the Foreign Office inevitably increased, the effective 
responsibility of its titular head diminished, as Lloyd George, 
with his own imposing and energetic secretariat (“the 
Garden Suburb” as it was known, since it was housed in 
temporary hutments in the garden of Number Ten Downing 
Street), interfered more and more in foreign policy and took 
more and more decisions. After the “Coupon” Election of 1918 
Balfour remained Foreign Secretary and went, with the Prime 
Minister, to Paris for the Peace Conference; Lord Curzon, 
the Lord President of the Council, assumed responsibility 
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tor that part of the Foreign Office’s work which did not 
concern the peace negotiations. In the following October 
Curzon became Foreign Secretary; he continued to hold the 
office for the remainder of Lloyd George s Coalition Govern¬ 
ment, and when the Conservatives threw Lloyd George out 
he served—not without vicissitudes and tribulations—under 
JBonar Law and Baldwin for two more years. 

Balfour and Curzon were the least revolutionary of men; 
yet under them there were more rapid and far-reaching 
changes in the Foreign Office than at any time until the end 
of the Second World War. These were not merely in the 
fields of organization and administration; in the years immedi¬ 
ately after the First World War the very function of the 
Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service and the funda¬ 
mental principles on which their work was based were 
frequently and furiously assailed. To meet this basic challenge 
and yet continue to discharge their essential duties presented 
to the Office and the Service a dual task which was as harsh as 
it was complex. There were grave strains and stresses; there 
was not, however, anything like a total breakdown. The 
continued efficiency and integrity of both the Office and the 
Service owed litde to their enemies and critics. 

In 1918 and 1919, and for some years thereafter, certain 
sections of opinion in Britain, aggressive and vociferous, 
largely composed of ideologues calling themselves intellect ual 
and progressive, had found several scapegoats who could be 
loaded with the guilt of the devastation, the slaughter and the 
huge, diffuse tragedy of the War. One of these scapegoats 
was the Old Diplomacy. In their view the Old Diplomacy’s 
sins were m a nifo ld: it was part and parcel of the system of 
continental Empires; it was aristocratic; it was secretive; it 
was undemocratic. They disregarded the important fact that, 
in the face of the rising tide of aggressive nationalism, the 
Old Diplomacy had been for a hundred years intensely and 
consistently pacific; if one element in the complex pattern of 
pre-1914 society 'was not to be blamed for the War it was 
indeed the Old Diplomacy. Its outlook and its methods 
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however did not accord with those of the noisy demagogy 
which emerged as the only real victor at the end of the War. 

Therefore at just the moment at which the diplomatists 
were anxious and ready to rebuild the shattered fabric of inter¬ 
national relations, they were overborne by an ugly and vindic¬ 
tive clamour. From the dark murk and misery of four years 
of war the Foreign Office emerged, blinking a little owlishly 
and a little forlornly, into the strange atmosphere of 1919— 
bright, t millenial hope, glittering greed, and a tumultuous if 
pardonable confusion. A great system of civilization had 
committed suicide, and something else was being bom in its 
place. The diplomatists were the midwives. They would have 
preferred an infant whose features and lineaments were 
familiar to them; they found themselves helping to deliver a 
monster. And they did it in a fog. That is the chief factor which 
must be emphasized about the Peace Conference and the 
Treaty of Versailles; the chief fault of the peace negotiations 
and the settlement was not that they were evil in intention 
but that they were brought about in noise, confusion, haste 
and weariness. 


The Foreign Office strove manfully to be adequate to the 
tasks which it was set. Its pre-war staff had numbered 176 
persons all told—including doorkeepers and office cleaners. 
It had undergone rapid, if sometimes rather rueful, expansion 
during the War; but its overworked and tired permanent 
staff had to supply, as soon as the War ended, the hard core 
of the British delegation to Paris. The arrangements were 
made by Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, and the Foreign Office 
complement, numbering eighteen in all, was headed by Sir 
Eyre Crowe; but the War Office, the Admiralty, the Board 
of Trade, the Colonial Office and the Prime Minister’s own 
secretariat all made their own contributions to the Mission, 
and brought the numbers up to some 200; and there were 200 
secretaries, typists and shorthand-writers. Lord Hardinge was 
frigidly petulant. This nobleman embodied in himself nearly 
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all the characteristics of the Old Diplomacy. That the Foreign 
Secretary should head the British Mission seemed to him 
proper; he and Balfour knew and understood each other well, 
and his" angular, slightly fussy precision was neatly countered 
by Balfour's lazy, apparently effortless calm. But that the 
Prime Minister—and what a Prime Minister—should also 
attach himself to the Mission, and bring a horde of advisers 
and officials, and continuously and capriciously summon 
others, was most disagreeable to Lord Hardinge. There seemed 
to fit™ no end to their demands and exigencies, and (as he 
recorded h uffily ) he soon found it necessary to have a special 
staff to deal with them. 

Lord Hardinge took offence easily and frequently, able and 
talented as he was within his limits. But had he in fact been, as 
he asserted, the only organizer of the Peace Conference, on 
the British side, it would have been utterly disastrous. The 
brunt of the creative work fell on Sir Eyre Crowe, who now 
displayed his full stature as a diplomatist. It was on him that 
Balfour chiefly leaned, as Lloyd George chiefly leaned on Sir 
Maurice (later Lord) Hankey. To these two men, to their 
capacity for working together and not (however obvious the 
temptation) at odds with one another, to their selflessness and 
their intelligence, were due any successes which the British 
delegation achieved, and such virtues—they were not incon¬ 
siderable—as there were in the final setdement. 

The Foreign Office in all its preparatory work had borne 
in mind two cardinal principles. One was that time was the 
essence of any good settlement and that delays would prove 
fatal; the other was that any treaty stipulation not likely to 
promote lasting peace should be avoided. There were delays; 
and therefore when the negotiations came to the clinch, there 
was haste and there was fatigue. And, so far as the second 
point was concerned, the main Treaty and its subsidiaries 
bristled with stipulations which not merely were unlikely 
to promote lasting peace but contained numerous seeds of 
future conflict. 

This was because the New Diplomacy wrestled—with 
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deplorable effect—with the Old. The President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, who attended the Conference in 
person, was the singularly tragic embodiment of the New 
Diplomacy at its most absolute, its most intransigent, its most 
narrowly self-righteous. To President Wilson the balance of 
power, that fundamental concept of European diplomacy, 
was “the great game, now for ever discredited”. He had a 
high moral sense and a noble, if flickering, vision; he con¬ 
spicuously lacked judgment and understanding, and he was 
rigid in his views. He could—and did—break, but he could 
not bend. When he was told by his staff" of strenuous efforts 
by Lloyd George at one stage to make the Treaty more just 
and reasonable than it was in draft, he said that these endea¬ 
vours “left him tired”. That combination of cloudy idealism 
and sudden, cynical, pettifogging disillusionment never 
afflicted the Foreign Office, but it—and the rest of the world— 
suffered severely from its effects. 

President Wilson's previous part in world affairs, princi¬ 
pally his enunciation of the Fourteen Points, the Four Principles 
and the Five Particulars, as a kind of new Mosaic code of 
twenty-three commandments, had inflated him with a sense 
of semi-divine mission. He himself described his various 
pronouncements as “certain clearly defined principles which 
should set up a new order of right and justice”; Arthur 
Balfour, who was a philosopher as well as a practical politician, 
considered them “admirable but very abstract”. 

If they had prevailed, if the world had been able or willing 
to conform to them wholly and resolutely, that “new order” 
for which millions were yearning, for which they believed 
that they had fought and suffered and endured, might have 
been established. But the mould was too academic and too 
inflexible; and between January and June 1919 hope dwindled 
in many hearts, and a baffled, negative exasperation replaced 
it. Everyone blamed everyone else. The French were stubborn. 
The British were devious and imperialist. The Americans 
were bemused and hurt. Signor Orlando, of Italy, was especi¬ 
ally upset because more and more of the discussions were 
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conducted m English, a language which he did. not understand, 
and Italy’s needs and demands were consistently set aside. 

The critics of the Old Diplomacy pinned huge hopes on 
the League of Nations. Elderly diplomatists were alarmed by 
the exuberance of this uprush of heady idealism. President 
Wilson’s inability to rally support for it in his own country, 
his own physical and moral collapse, and the disastrous 
shallows into which the whole great project drifted, discon¬ 
certed the supporters of the New and the Old alike. Lord 
Hardiuge commented petulantly: “During the first six weeks 
nothing was done except to subordinate everything to the 
discussion of an embryo League of Nations, and to make 
bowery speeches at the Plenary Meetings which convinced 
nobody.*’ Colonel T. E. Lawrence summed up his and his 
generation’s spiritual peregrination in three blistering sentences: 
“When we achieved and the new world dawned, the old men 
came out again and took our victory to re-make in the likeness 
of the former world they knew. Youth could win, but had 
not learned to keep: and was pitiably weak against age. We 
stammered that we had worked for a new heaven and a new 
earth, and they thanked us kindly and made their peace.” 

Neither indictment was wholly accurate nor wholly fair. 
Like the Versailles Treaty itself and like the negotiations which 
led up to it, the British part in the whole episode was a hotch¬ 
potch. A century earlier Castlereagh had been able to negotiate, 
confidently and with assurance, in the knowledge that he had 
full authority as a plenipotentiary. He and he alone was the 
initiator and maker of his country’s foreign policy in the 
victorious aftermath of a great war; and in his solitude was 
his strength. No such felicity attended his successors in 1919. 
The Foreign Secretary was a graceful, dignified but languid 
accomplice in the Prime Minister’s agile and courageous 
manoeuvres. He could advise but he could not decide; and 
the Prime Minister s capacity for decision was both infla ted and 
inHbited by the pressures and the prejudices of universal- 

suifrage democracy in its first momentous grapple with foreign 
policy’. s 
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Balfour’s temperament enabled him to shrug off, serenely 
enough, his own powerlessness. This calm refuge was denied 
to his official staff. They were hard-working, they were 
conscientious, they were eager to serve the best interests of 
their country and Western civilization. They had emerged 
from the humble, clerkly obscurity in which, until twenty 
years before, they had laboured. Their patriotism, their know¬ 
ledge and their expertise were at the disposal of their country’s 
elected leaders; they yearned to exert their benign and whole¬ 
some influence in the conduct of international relations. The 
Peace Conference and its various sequels over the next few 
years were a series of disillusioning rebuffs. They did not seek 
to displace the elected politicians. However fractious Lord 
Hardinge might seem when he murmured glumly “These 
great political luminaries think they know better”, the Foreign 
Office staff, as individuals and as a group, realized perfectly 
well that their function was basically advisory; but they were 
human enough to desire their advice to be effective. 

Over the following quarter of a century they greatly 
improved the techniques by which their advice could be 
implemented. But in 1919, in the Office’s first major test in 
its new role, much of its experience was saddening and com¬ 
fortless. Neither the Old Diplomacy nor the New, with its 
sacred and axiomatic slogan of “Open covenants openly 
arrived at”, was successful. The only victor was a confused, 
angry, ignorant and acquisitive demagogy; and even for it 
the triumph turned quickly and vilely sour. 
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At the beginning of the decade immediately after the First 
World War Bri tain ’s external relations were conducted not 
hy one integrated service but by three, whose inter—connections 
were loose but complicated: the staff of the Foreign Office in 
London, the Diplomatic Service and the Consular Service ; 
and this last was subdivided into three main branches—the 
General, the Levant and the Far Eastern Consular Services, 
each with its specialized traditions and requirements. Each of 
the three main services had its own system of recruitment and 
training, and there were many odd and capricious anomalies 
about pay and status, which were the effects of the haphazard 
yet organic way in which they had all developed. Though the 
Foreign Office staff were members of the Home Civil Service, 
they regarded themselves and were treated as a race apart; 
there was, for example, no interchangeability; and until the 
War emoluments were so low, for them as for their colleagues 
in the Diplomatic Service, that nobody without private means 
even offered himself for entry. Immediately after the War 
this at least was rectified, and the social basis of recruitment— 
hitherto restricted to one class only, that of the rich and well- 
connected—was broadened, /with excellent results. Among 
those who were recruited at this time were some of the ablest 
of a later generation of senior diplomatists: Lord Strang, for 
example, and Sir Charles Peake. 

Strang, the son of an Essex farmer of Scotch extraction, 
with an excellent academic record and an excellent record as a 
fighting officer in the War, sat for the second of a series of 
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examinations held in 1919 under a system of post-war recon¬ 
struction of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service which 
lasted for some three years. There was a qualifying examina¬ 
tion, consisting of papers in arithmetic, English and French, 
and general knowledge (historical, political, scientific and 
geographical), followed by an interview by a Selection 
Board which took into account, together with the reports of 
the examiners, the academic and military records of the 
candidate, his testimonials and his demeanour at the interview. 
Captain William Strang was asked how he had prepared for 
the examination, and replied that he had made an intensive 
study of current affairs in the newspapers and periodicals, 
English and French, which were available to an officer in a 
“B” mess in a brigade headquarters in the Cologne bridge¬ 
head in the early months of 1919. The military representative 
on the board concentrated on the circumstances in which the 
candidate had been gassed and tried, without success, to 
ruffle him by suggesting that it was due to his own negligence. 

Lord Strang has claimed that the post-war system of 
restocking of the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service 
was satisfactory, even if there was a good deal of wastage and 
there were some misfits. The recruits of this period had almost 
all retired by the middle 1950s; and Lord Strang has claimed: 
“I do not think it can be said that the State was any less ably 
served while they bore the burden than it was by those who 
went before or is likely to be by those who have come after.” 1 

As a regular system of recruitment was reintroduced for 
candidates from the Universities without war service, it came 
under the wing of the Civil Service Commission. During 
most of the inter-war period there were separate sets of exami¬ 
nations and separate interviewing boards for those offering 
themselves for the Home Civil Service, the Indian Civil 
Service, the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, and the 
Colonial Service. Each had its attractions and interests for 
young men of varying outlook, temperament, environment 
and tastes. There were, too, different gradations of social and 

1 Lord Strang* Home and Abroad , Ch* I, p. 49. 
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financial attraction. It is fair to argue that, in these years, the 
man selected his career rather than was selected for it; or, 
rather, if he offered himself for the career of his choice and 
was rejected, under examination or at his interview, there was 
no elaborate apparatus to ensure that his abilities would be 
employed in the service of the State in another field. It was a 
period in which the young were seeking jobs rather than the 
jobs being offered to them; and if a man “failed for the 
Diplomatic 55 he sought—and sometimes found and sometimes 
did not—other outlets for his activity and intelligence. But the 
onus lay on him and not on the State. 

The methods of selection were traditional and empirical; 
the categories by which men were judged were well known, 
both to the examining boards and to the men themselves; and 
they were categories which—so it seemed—had proved their 
usefulness over many years. There was no “scientific 55 assess¬ 
ment of candidates, either by bewildering games with little 
variously-shaped pieces of wood, or by guarded interviews 
with psychiatrists with nervous tics and other symptoms of 
grave nervous disorder- Nor were there any obvious security 
precautions, though it was unlikely that a youth of German 
or Russian extraction, lately naturalized, with a heavy accent 
and a record of service either in the Red Army or the Reichs- 
wehr, would have been immediately and eagerly accepted. 
For young men of conventional English—or Scotch—upper- 
class or middle-class extraction, the customary and numerous 
checks and cross-checks of life in that section of society were 
considered sufficient. The harsh stresses of a more barbarous 
and dangerous age had not made themselves felt. 

For eleven years the Civil Service Commission, and with 
it the mterviewing boards for all the various services, were 
presided over by Sir Roderick Meiklejolm, an extremely able 
cml servant who bad previously been, from ipoj to ion 
private secretary to Mr. Asquitb. Sir Roderick, who was the 

***•» N* 7 , had the advantages of a 
dwerftd and gregarious nature and a wide and diverse social 
acquaintance. He could either put a young man superbly at 
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his ease or terrify him out of his wits. The terrified, however 
impressive their academic records and their written papers, 
were seldom granted the privilege of entering the service of 
the Crown. 

The Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service maintained 
in the 1920s and the 1930s much of their old-established appeal 
to the offspring of the old ruling class. It was still an advantage, 
though it was by no means essential, to possess an independent 
private income—from land, the Trust Funds or discreetly 
managed and proper investment. But it was no longer possible 
for a young lord, as of right, to obtain a posting as an attache— 
even if honorary and unpaid—to a large and splendid Embassy 
in some agreeable foreign capital. The number of foreign 
capitals which were, by these standards, agreeable, had 
diminished sharply. There was always Paris. Rome itself was 
charming, so long as you associated with the Romans and not 
with those deplorable gangsters around U Duce. Vienna had 
a faded, sad beauty and a faintly sinister presage of more woe 
to come. Prague was beautiful but, of course, provincial. 
Moscow was— impossible; although it is perfectly true that, 
rather mysteriously. Lord Chilston had some happy years 
there. And Berlin. . . . Berlin was for people of very outre 
tastes. 

The number of grandee Ambassadors of the old school was 
dwindling. However impeccable their lineage, however 
massive their wisdom and their experience, more and more 
Heads of Missions in these years were career diplomatists, 
who like other professional men were hard put to it to make 
ends meet and were worried about their pensio ns . 

It was of some significance that Roman Catholics entered 
the Diplomatic Service in increasing numbers. Several faclors 
combined to bring this about, the first of which was the 
international character of the Roman Catholic Church itself. 
The concept of a united Christendom—admittedly and 
implacably on Rome’s terms—had been sustained, over 
several centuries and in face of severe challenge, by the Church; 
and Roman Catholics in Britain naturally and properly, and 
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with no jarring effect on their patriotism, felt themselves to 
be members of a great, world-wide community. With the 
removal of all social and political disabilities in the nineteenth 
century, the Roman Catholic revival in Britain was a happen¬ 
ing of great importance. The old Catholics, who had long and 
lasting mem ories of suffering and persecution, blossomed 
slowly and cautiously; but in the latter years of the century 
there were some notable conversions among some of the 
great families of both England and Scotland. Catholics came 
forward in public life and the service of the nation. Their 
schools were of the first rank. Stonyhurst in the North was the 
stronghold of the old Catholics; the tradition which it deve¬ 
loped was one of outstanding military gallantry, entirely 
fitting to these sons of Lancashire and Lakeland squires, imbued 
from their earliest years with the militant outlook and bearing 
of the Society of Jesus. It was from Downside, in the South, 
mellow and genial as Eton, and urbanely sophisticated, that 
the recruits to diplomacy came. They brought with them 
personal and communal gifts of a high order, and their links 
with Catholicism in Europe. Many of them rose to positions 
of influence and authority in the Foreign Office and in the 
Diplomatic Service. 


The old Levant Consular Corps had supplied—along with 
a small band of archaeologists and intrepid travellers—the 
original cadre of experts on the Near East. Though they 
possessed great knowledge, none of the Levant Consuls had 
any ro m a nt ic sentiments about the Arab peoples am ong whom 
they worked. They had no illusions, but they had done 
valuable work in the confused conditions of the last years of 
die Ottoman Empire. After the end of the First World War, 
the extinction of the Ottoman Empire and the emergence of 
Britain as the dominant Power in the region, the number of 
Englishmen possessing an acquaintance with Arabs and the 
Arab world increased rapidly. Egypt, whatever her especial 
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status in international law, was always regarded as the concern 
of the Foreign Office. So were the Mandated Territories as 
they emerged to independent, or semi-independent, nation¬ 
hood. The India Office and the Government of India long 
retained an especial connection with the Sheikhdoms of the 
Persian Gulf; but Persia itself—like Iraq—as oil became more 
and more important a consideration, and as the Soviet Union 
colonized in the heart of Central Asia, attracted Foreign 
Office interest and attention. There thus grew up in the 
Foreign Office, during the years between the Wars, a Middle 
East tradition. It was deeply Arabophile; and to a remarkable 
degree, in an institution as generally levelheaded, it was 
sentimental. Affection, as stubborn as it was romantic, blos¬ 
somed out of misunderstanding; the original misunderstanding 
was never corrected, and the affection, though often cheated, 
hurt and betrayed, took nearly forty years to wither. So long 
as it lasted, its influence on British policy was as disastrous as 
it was profound. Its beginnings lay in the experiences of a 
handful of eager young men, in war and in the first turbulent 
years of peace, doing what they believed to be honourable 
and arduous, exercising British authority and influence in 
(as they thought) the manner of their forbears in India. 

In their ears the names of cities like Baghdad and Damascus 
and Aleppo had a deep, unbreakable enchantment. With 
James Elroy Flecker they knew that it was 

Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells 
When shadows pass gigantic on the sand. 

And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand. 

And they proclaimed in all sincerity: 

We travel not for trafficking alone: 

By hotter winds out fiery hearts are fanned: 

For lust of knowing what should not be known 
We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 
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But unhappily the intricate and treacherous politics of the 
Middle Bast lacked the romantic simplicity of the Golden 
Road. The hot winds, which fanned the hearts of more 
than one generation of able and intelligent men, blasted their 
judgment and scorched away the edges of their integrity. An 
ardent and chivalrous adventure ended in grief and squalor. 
Granted the origins of the Arab-British relationship, in a 
courteous and illusory myth, it would have been difficult for the 
outcome to be other than it was. But it would have been better 
for our country, and probably for the world, if C. M. Doughty, 
T. E. Lawrence and Gertrude Bell had not been such admirable 
and such persuasive writers, and if Henry Ainley’s noble 
voice had not made Flecker’s agreeable and sophisticated verses 
both magical and memorable. 


Nearly all of this had yet to occur when, on October 24th, 
1919, Lord Curzon kissed hands and took over the seals of 
office as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Curzon in 
earlier days had been a great traveller in and a great expert on 
the Middle East. He was a man of ample gifts, and his character 
was strange, complex and not a little pathetic. He looked 
immensely imposing and was timid. Behind that marmoreal 
facade was a spirit which was wayward and kittenish and 
playful. He seemed to have fulfilled every ambition that a 
man could possess, yet he remained dissatisfied and petulant 
to the end—a clever boy denied the headship of the school to 
which he is convinced his talents entitle him. He yearned 
above all to be Prime Minister. At the conclusion of his Vice- 
royalty he re-entered Party politics in Britain with rather more 
zest than discrimination. At the height of the controversy over 
the House of Lords in 1910-1911, having coined the phrase 
“I would rather die in the last ditch than surrender” (to the 
Liberal Government’s demands), he precipitately changed his 
mind and became a leading Hedger, reviled and mistrusted 
by the Ditchers who had taken him at his word. His relation- 
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ships with Lloyd George and with Bonar Law, under both of 
whom he served, were never entirely easy or cordial. He 
disliked Lloyd George more and more as time passed; it was 
doubtful whether he ever understood Bonar Law. He regarded 
the Foreign Office as his natural right, yet also as a stepping- 
stone in a career which had not reached its destined climax. He 
considered that he brought more to his office than it gave him. 
In it he was conscientious, diligent and scrupulously careful. 
He was vain and difficult, but his personal staff developed a 
deep affection for him. It was perhaps his greatest and most 
surprising quality that he inspired and gave affection. His 
inner tensions, his harsh upbringing, the impact of Balliol 
upon him in his young manhood, the malady which made 
physical pain his constant but unacknowledged companion, 
his loneliness and his vanity, all tended to establish barriers 
between him and those whom he was eager to love and be 
loved by. 

With all his faults he was a good—almost a great—Foreign 
Secretary. His chief task was to restore to Britain’s external 
relations, and to the world in general which still took Britain’s 
leadership for granted, the stability which had been so horribly 
jarred by the War. To this end he bent all his energies in the 
years that he was in office. So long as the Coalition lasted (he 
was one of its architects and supporters) he was frequently at 
odds with a Prime Minister to whom temperamentally a stable 
and orderly state of affairs made little or no appeal. Lloyd 
George was best at riding a whirlwind. Curzon liked to preside, 
calmly and unbending, over a council or a committee who 
would agree, tranquilly and cheerfully, to the enlightened and 
reasonable proposals which he, Curzon, would from time to 
time lay before them. Yet, such is the irony of human destiny, 
much of Curzon’s life was stormy; and he was beset by acci¬ 
dents and dramatic episodes with more than a tinge of the 
ludicrous in them. Superficially the most impregnably success¬ 
ful of men, he frequently got into scrapes—his great row with 
Kitchener in India, undignified squabbles with Lloyd George, 
unfortunate differences with the King, and (as Sir Harold 
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Nicolson long ago disclosed) the services of a tipsy valet. It 
was as if the Wicked Fairy had bustled in to his christening- 
late because uninvited—and had been stirred, not to spite but 
to mischief, by the shower of gifts bestowed upon the proud 
and apparently fortunate infant j then, with a swish of her 
black s kir ts and a twirl of her wand, she pronounced this 
doom: “Child, you will be accompanied, wherever you go, 
whatever you do, however high you rise, by a small, gleaming 
Imp of Incongruity, who won’t be evil enough to destroy 
your splendour but will merely turn its solemnity into fun. 
And you and your biographer will have the sense of humour 
to record his interventions.** 

The imp affected Curzon’s public life with demurely 
engaging results \ there was a widespread and affectionate 
recognition of the fact that George Curzon was slightly 
unpredictable. There could be no doubt whatever that the 
imp liked playing with fire. For example there was the 
infelicitous affair of the Mesopotamian Commission in 1917. 

The disasters and humiliations of the earlier part of the 
Mesopotamian campaign, culminating in the Turkish capture 
of Kut, had been a grave shock to public opinion, and a 
commission of investigation was appointed by Asquith’s 
Government. By the time its report was published, Lloyd 
George had succeeded Asquith, Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
(who had been Viceroy at the time of the expedition) had 
returned to his old post as Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, Balfour was Foreign Secretary, and Curzon 
was Lord President of the Council. The report was a blistering 
document, filled with stem criticism of everybody involved, 
including Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for 
ju. lia. Lord Hardinge as Viceroy, and most of the senior 
officers of GJH.Q. Chamberlain resigned his post in the 
Government, and a vigorous Press and political campaign was 
worked up against Lord Hardinge (who had already offered 
his resignation to Balfour and had it refused). 

When the storm was at its height Curzon—he had a way 
of accepting commissions of this character, often with 
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unfortunate consequences—was deputed to go to see Lord 
Hardinge on behalf of the War Cabinet. As one ex-Viceroy 
to another he told Hardinge that he came as an old friend, not 
to demand that he resign but to suggest that he might do so 
in order to “ease the situation of the Government and to avoid 
hostile criticism of the Foreign Office in the future* \ When he 
was nervous—and on this occasion Curzon was very nervous 
indeed—Curzon’s mode of speech was ornate and long- 
winded. It took him twenty minutes to deliver this disastrous 
message; and Lord Hardinge grew angrier and angrier the 
longer he spoke. 

When at last he stopped Lord Hardinge let fly. He told 
Curzon that his action could hardly be described as that of a 
friend when he came as the emissary of a Cabinet to ask 
Hardinge to “ease the situation” for them by his self-sacrifice, 
when they ought to be upholding the honour of their faithful 
servants and defending them. If, said Lord Hardinge, they had 
the courage to do that, they would have public opinion at 
their back. He continued with fierce scorn: 

“After thirty-seven years of honourable service in some of 
the highest posts under the Crown I object to anything which 
implies censure where 1 can admit none. The only possible 
justification for the War Cabinet’s suggestion is either that 
I am incompetent in the post I’m holding, or that I’ve 
committed an act unworthy of a gentleman.” 

Lord Curzon blanched as Lord Hardinge launched himself 
into a peroration of the utmost vehemence, expressing his 
views of the War Cabinet in general, and of his old friend, the 
Lord President of the Council, in particular. Lord Hardinge, 
recording the interview many years later, observed: “He 
slunk from my room like a whipped hound.” Three times in 
all Lord Hardinge offered his resignation to Mr. Balfour and 
had it rejected. 

Hardly less discomfiting was an occurrence at a luncheon 
for the King and Queen of Portugal, when Curzon was 
Foreign Secretary. At the end of the meal the butler was 
lighting cigarettes with a lighter which emitted a big flame. 
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The butler bowed to the Queen of Portugal; the 
roval cigarette was lit, but so was the brim of the royal hat 
ar.i s3 was the royal veil. 

Lady C ur zon, deep in conversation with the King of 
Portugal, missed the beginning of the blaze. Lady Cunard, 
tamth’ regardless of protocol, shouted across the table, 
"Grade.” The Queen of Portugal is on fire!” 

“Oh, so she is !” said Lady Curzon. 

The butler put the Queen out; George Curzon, emerging 
from a stately if horrified daze, applied all his powers of charm 
which were considerable) to soothing and comforting 
the ill-used lady, but she was painfully aware that her eye¬ 
lashes were singed and hurried off to an oculist, mercifully to 
be reassured and to be told that no more harm had been done. 


Poor Curzon, he was overworked, conscientious, faintly 
clownish, and faintly pathetic. There were conferences, some¬ 
times in agreeable surroundings in Paris or Locarno, but the 
Greeks were troublesome or the Turks were troublesome, and 
Lloyd George was always troublesome. There was that attack 
of phlebitis in his leg, which got worse and worse, even 
though Vansittart sent over (with Lady Curzon’s enthusiastic 
complicity) a brilliant French doctor to give him a series of 
injections. “He is a charming man,” Lady Curzon wrote 
hopefully, “and I am sure his treatment will do you more 
good than all those stupid English doctors”; but five months 
and a great deal of pain, was the harsh verdict. There was the 
time that he went abroad, leaving his cuff-links in a worn 
shirt in his w'ardrobe, and the buttons in a white waistcoat; 
Lady Curzon hastened to dispatch them by diplomatic bag, 
but George w*as vexed. 

Curzon loved his ceremonial duties, whether as Foreign 
Secretary or as Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
Frugal almost to the point of shabbiness in his appearance in 
ordinary working life, he liked dressing up. For State occasions 
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in the Office or at Buckingham Palace—the Crown Prince of 
Japan to luncheon, the King of Afghanistan at an evening 
party—Curzon put on all his finery. But what with his bad 
back and his bad leg, he found the long hours of standing at 
Court were becoming more and more painful and exhausting. 
He hit on the idea of having his court sword made into a 
shooting-stick, with a blunt ferrule on the point of the sword, 
and a hilt that divided into two and made a seat; attendance at 
Court became tolerable. 

The imp seldom left him alone, even at Oxford. Queen 
Mary’s visit, in order to receive an honorary degree, passed off 
auspiciously enough; there was a group photograph taken 
outside the Old Senior Common Room in Balliol, and a stately 
procession along the Broad; the sun shone. Lady Curzon was 
at her most beautiful. Queen Mary at her most graceful, the 
pain in Curzon’s back was less searing than usual, and he 
chatted urbanely with Miss Jourdain, the Principal of St. 
Hugh’s and the co-authoress of the strangest ghost story in the 
English language. There was, however, another Encaenia when 
the Latin speech usually prepared for the Chancellor was 
unaccountably lost a few minutes before the ceremony began. 
Curzon refused to be daunted, and rose to deliver an extem¬ 
porary oration. Lady Curzon, who had no Latin, was not 
unnaturally worried; her anxiety deepened as her beloved 
George’s remarks were greeted at first with titters, then louder 
311 then roars of laughter. Could they possibly— 
horrid thought—be laughing at George? The speech ended, 
and the Vice-Chancellor hastened to explain to Lady Curzon 
that the number and brilliance of George’s jokes had provoked 
the laughter. Lady Curzon, who hated to sec George hurt, was 
relieved; it had not occurred to her that anyone—even 
George—could be amusing in a dead language. 


It would be idle to pretend that the period—-just over a 
year—in which Lord Curzon, as Secretary of State, and Lord 
Hardinge, as the senior permanent official, were together at 
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the Foreign Office was an altogether happy one. Hardinge 
bristled with grievances; he was genuinely overworked, 
though intensely touchy; and he resented the wartime and 
post-war expansion of the Office, which (as he complained 
rather crossly) made it impossible to know individually every 
member of the staff and his work, as he had done before he 
to India Office morale sufiered. The presence of two 
ex-Viceroys generated a more suffocating sense of splendour 
fkan even the Foreign Office could conveniently contain; and 
the two pontiff disliked each other cordially. Perhaps the 
animosity dated back to their undergraduate days; for Hard¬ 
inge, who was at Trinity College, Cambridge, stayed up 
during one Long Vacation, and Curzon came over to do some 
work there on bis specialist topic, and they regarded each 
other bleakly. Many years later it fell to Hardinge to undo 
rrmr-b of Curzon’s work as Viceroy, including the partition 
of Bengal, a blow which Curzon never forgave. The 
episode of the Mesopotamian Commission had not improved 
relations. 

Hardinge was shrewd enough to perceive the deep duality 
of Curzon*s character; on one side there was—in Hardinge’s 
view—an amusing, clever and most charming companion, 
and on the other a hard and relentless man. Hardinge thought 
that he saw more of the more dark side, and admitted that he 
almost hated him. 

The Office survived a series of upsets. There was a row over 
the Channel Tunnel project. One of the senior Uhder-Secre- 
taries, Sir John Tilley, had a number of arguments with Curzon 
and refused to be browbeaten. He was summarily appointed 
British Ambassador in Rio de Janeiro. Lord D’Abemon, whom 
Lord H a r di ng e disliked and distrusted, was appointed to Berlin, 
and Hardinge*s views on the appointment were not sought. 
He saw the storm-signals and warned Curzon that he proposed 
to resign at the end of the year. A month later Curzon took 
the wind out of his sails by offering birp the Embassy in Paris; 
even Har d ing e had to concede that this was “a gracious act* 7 . 
But having accepted the offer, he began to ponder it. He 
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became grimly aware of its quality of ironic retribution. Three 
years earlier Lloyd George and Curzon had done their best to 
hound him out of the Diplomatic Service, and now they were 
compelled by the force of circumstances to oiler him the 
highest diplomatic post in the gift of the Government. In the 
agreeable mood engendered by this realization Lord Hardinge, 
accompanied by his twenty-year-old daughter carrying a 
canary in a cage, went to Paris. It is regrettable, though not 
perhaps insignificant, to record that during his tenure of the 
Embassy, Anglo-French relations deteriorated rapidly. 

Curzon, in Hardinge’s opinion, “never understood the 
psychology of the French”; he was constantly on the point of 
a wrathful explosion, and more than once Hardinge, on his 
instructions, had to present himself at the Quai d’Orsay and 
make what he described as “quite unpleasant representations’\ 1 
The treatment of defeated Germany was the main cause of 
friction—the French always eager for the most drastic measures, 
the British toning them down, French Ministers leaking 
indiscretions to Paris newspapers, irritation in London, 
and Lord Hardinge seldom the happiest or most tactful of 
intermediaries. 

His distrust of his own Government increased with every 
one of the endless series of Allied conferences, every one of the 
crises which these gatherings precipitated. Lloyd George, 
thought Lord Hardinge, was “hopeless with foreigners”, 
though he imagined that he was tactful and understanding. 
Curzon’s pomposity and unpunctuality maddened Hardinge, 
the dry and precise courtier. Whenever they came to Paris 
for a conference, which they did far more often than he appreci¬ 
ated, a week in their company quite tired him out. He 
thought, justifiably perhaps, that they treated grave questions 
with levity, and made an unconscionable fuss about trivial 
affairs. 

After one such encounter, in which the strain had been 
obvious to everyone, the two politicians did their best to butter 
Hardinge up. Lloyd George, in his sunniest, most captivating 

1 Old Diplomacy, by Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, Ch. XVII, p. 253. 
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manner, told him of his deep personal gratitude for his help¬ 
fulness. Curzon assured him that the Government were indeed 
fortunate in having him as Ambassador, since they regarded 
him as a strong element of stability and able to exercise control 
over the French. Hardinge thought this view exaggerated, but 
admitted that it was meant well. 

Hardinge was not appeased for long. Three times in six 
months he tried to take some home leave, and every time he 
settled down in his garden in Kent a crisis—or what Curzon 
or Lloyd George deemed a crisis—arose, and he would be 
hurriedly summoned back to* his post. He had got a friend. 
Sir Robert Lindsay, appointed Counsellor in the Embassy; 
after two months Lindsay was whisked away, and Hardinge 
(who had, of course, not been consulted) found that the 
replacement was a man whom he considered weak and un¬ 
reliable. It was something of a relief, at a luncheon at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace and a two-hour tete-a-tete with the Sovereign, to 
be able to reply primly and truthfully to Royal complaints 
about recent diplomatic appointments: “Sir, I am no longer 
in any way responsible for them.” 

In the summer of 1922 Hardinge decided to retire. He had 
had his fill of revenge on Lloyd George and Curzon; now they 
civilly pressed him to reconsider his decision and he, as civilly, 
refused. However, there was to be more than one crisis, more 
than one upset, before this eminent but touchy and self- 
assertive servant of his country withdrew to the retirement 
which he had so richly earned. The great Chanak crisis brought 
Britain to the verge of war, and led to Lloyd George’s downfall, 
but while it was developing, Curzon and (ironically enough) 
Hardinge with him were involved in a major scrape. In face 
of the sudden resurgence of Turkey, under the leadership of 
Mustapha Kemal, the strained fabric of Anglo-French post-war 
unity looked like collapsing entirely; the French withdrew 
their troops who had been stationed in the Dardanelles area, 
ti - - tlV^ 6 V ^ eW °^ t ^ Le British Government) thus left the 
Bntl ? £ ° IUn the kear the brunt of a Turkish 

attack. There was a sudden scurry to negotiate a peace treaty 
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with Turkey, and Curzon went to Paris to discuss it with the 
French. 

He and the French Foreign Minister, Poincare, were already 
on bad terms. Poincare persuaded the Italian Ambassador, 
Count Sforza, to attend the conference, in the hope that they 
would be two to one against Curzon. This manoeuvre incensed 
Curzon; he became both ill-tempered and reproachful. Every 
speech which he made contained a long reference to what he 
described as the French “desertion” of their British allies at 
Chanak. Poincare in his turn was angered. Before the confer¬ 
ence’s third—and crucial—session Hardinge made Curzon 
promise not to mention Chanak again. 

However, the sight of Poincare was too much for Curzon, 
who never had a high opinion of the French. In a long and 
rambling oration he dragged in one more comment on the 
French “abandonment” of the British at Chanak. Poincare lost 
his temper swiftly and totally. There ensued a terrible scene; 
Poincare stood up and gesticulated at Curzon, and shouted 
and screamed a flood of abuse at him, his Government and his 
country. Every French grievance against perfidious Albion 
was paraded; Curzon himself was vilified in a manner which 
even Lord Hardinge considered to be “most insulting”. 

Curzon collapsed, covered his face with his hand, and 
moaned to Hardinge. “What am I to do ? Hadn’t I better go 
home to London? I can’t go on! Something must be done!” 

Poincare ranted on until Hardinge stood up and interrupted, 
telling him that Curzon was feeling unwell and that the con¬ 
ference must be adjourned. Still seething like a pot on the boil, 
Poincare reluctantly agreed. Hardinge parted the two com¬ 
batants, and got Curzon off into an anteroom, where he found 
a chaise longue , and the Foreign Secretary stretched himself 
in the utmost distress. The professional diplomatist in 
Hardinge was outraged; but there could be little doubt that 
the unregenerate part of him was having a great deal of fun. 

After a quarter of an hour or so Hardinge went to see 
Curzon. 

“I must go home,” wailed the Foreign Secretary. “I can’t 
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stand this any longer. He insulted me; and if he doesn’t 
apologize, I must go home. 

Hardinge—was it possible that he masked completely che 
glee which he felt?—told him, with more than a touch of 
smugness, that before he could obtain an apology from 
Poincare, it was absolutely essential that he should withdraw 
his accusation about “desertion”. 

Curzon opened his eyes and stared woefully and resentfully 
at Hardin ge. Ex-Viceroy contemplated ex-Viceroy in silence 
for a moment. 

“I won’t,” said Curzon at last, “what I said was absolutely 

H 

true. 

“I agree,” said Hardinge, with a smoothness which was no 
help at all to Curzon, “but it isn’t always advisable to state 
things even if they are true. And you won’t get an apology 
out of Poincare unless I’ve got something to offer him, which. 
I’m convinced, must be nothing less than the withdrawal of 
that phrase.” 

The seconds dragged out in silence. At last Curzon said in 
anguished tones, “All right, Hardinge. I accept.” 

Hardinge hurried off to see Poincare and read him a lecture 
no less severe than that which he had given Curzon. 

“You forgot your position. You are the chairman of the 
conference, and you are Lord Curzon’s host. You have spoken 
to him most insultingly, and made statements about him 
which are quite untrue. You are both Foreign Ministers of 
your countries.” 

Poincare pouted like a sulky schoolboy. 

“Yes, but I have held a higher position.” 

Hardinge recollected—but forbore to mention—that Lord 
Curzon had been, just as he himself had been, Viceroy of 
India. Poincard then insisted that Curzon must come and tell 
him that he withdrew the offending sentence. 

Hardinge said: “Lord Curzon is too unwell to come to 
you in person at this moment. He has asked me to convey this 
message to you: he withdraws the sentence to which you have 
taken exception,” 
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“I do not take a message from you, Lord Hardinge,” said 
Poincare stubbornly. “Lord Curzon must make his apology 
himself.” 

Lord Hardinge was mighty stiff in his turn. 

“Monsieur le President,” he said icily, “I am His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador. I am the recognized channel of com¬ 
munication between the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and your Excellency. If you. Sir, refuse to accept a 
message from Lord Curzon through me, it will mean the end 
of the conference. Lord Curzon will go home at once; and I, 
Monsieur le President, shall take good care to let the world 
know upon whose shoulders the responsibility for such a 
disaster must be placed.” 

Poincare flinched and shifted his ground. He demanded 
that Lord Hardinge make the withdrawal in public before the 
whole conference. Hardinge said that he did not mind saying 
what had to be said in front of the Italian Ambassador, but 
that he had no intention of saying it in front of all the secretaries 
and others in the conference who, so far as he was concerned, 
did not count. Reluctantly Poincare agreed. Count Sforza 
was brought in and Lord Hardinge told him, in front of Poin¬ 
care, that Lord Curzon had withdrawn the now notorious 
accusation. 

Poincare made no move. Lord Hardinge, who must have 
been the reincarnation of some strict governess, said with 
relentless primness: “C'est h vous. Monsieur le President, de 
faire vos excuses .” 

Poincare went and apologized to Curzon, the conference 
was resumed, and within an hour a satisfactory agreement was 
reached. The crisis dwindled to its end; there was no war, but 
Lloyd George’s Coalition was broken, and he himself thrust 
from power, never to return. Curzon, as befitted a born 
Hedger, joined the new Administration—in his old post. By 
now Hardinge’s resignation was imminent, and he was asked 
to suggest a successor. He suggested either Austen Chamber- 
lain or Lord Crewe. His advice was not taken, and the post 
was offered to Lord Milner, who refused it. When it was 
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offered to Lord Crewe, Hardinge could not resist the gibe, 
“Simply because nobody else suitable was to be found.” 

This was hardly generous, nor was it fair to his own 
original suggestion. Lord Crewe, then in his middle sixties, 
was Liberal leader in the House of Lords; he had been, through¬ 
out Lord Hardinge’s period as Viceroy, the Secretary of State 
for in Asquith’s Government. Curzon, who cherished 

bitter memories of that Government’s Indian policy—the 
reversal of his own—yet liked and respected Crowe. .As Lord 
D’Abemon, then British Ambassador in Berlin, observed 
shrewdly: “Perhaps Crewe, though opposed to him in 
politics, was the man with whom Curzon was most in sym¬ 
pathy. He appreciated Crewe’s reticence and reserve—the 
complete absence in him of the facile, the florid and the 
exuberant—a character outwardly in direct contrast with his 
own.' 

Men’s motives in politics are seldom simple or clear. It 
was probable that Curzon was to some extent prompted by 
his liking for Lord Crewe and his appreciation of his merits; 
but it must also be remembered that there was a crucial 
General Election in the offing, and that to deprive the Liberal 
Opposition of one of the most respected, as well as the ablest, 
of their leaders was bound to be a step whose tactical shrewd¬ 
ness would have a considerable appeal to the Conservative 
Party managers. 

On October 30th, 1922, Curzon wrote Lord Crewe a 
highly characteristic letter: 

“I am going to submit to you a proposal which may at 
first sight surprise you, but for which I think I can offer 
excellent and sufficient justification. Hardinge is resigning, for 
personal reasons only, the Embassy at Paris and wishes to 
vacate at the end of the year. My experience, which is now 
rather long, convinces me that Paris is the pivot upon which 
our Continental policy depends, and that there, more than 
anywhere else, we want authority, influence, distinction, 
power. Ordinarily I might hope or expect to find these in the 
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ranks of the Service. I cannot at present do so: and looking 
round for someone who will speak with the voice of England 
to Poincar6 or his successors, and who will at the same time 
maintain the dignity and prestige of a very high office, I have 
come to the conclusion, in which Bonar Law concurs, that 
no one would satisfy that criterion so well as yourself if you 
are disposed to consider it.” 

He meditated briefly on Hardinge’s lonely widowerhood, 
and the twenty-year-old Diamond with her canary in its 
cage, pondered his own connubial felicity, and continued: 

“The presence of Lady Crewe would add a further element 
of popularity and charm which would be of the highest value. 
I hope that you will both seriously consider the suggestion, 
even though it means an uprooting for a time of political and 
social ties at home.” 

Curzon’s imp danced a wicked little jig as he thought 
about the prospect of dishing the Whigs at the forthcoming 
Election. Then with a sober realization that Crewe might be 
alarmed, as a Liberal, at the idea of having to carry out a 
Conservative foreign policy, Curzon sought to soothe any 
such fear before it arose, and concluded, 

“I do not think you need have any doubts as to the policy 
of which you would be the exponent since I know of no 
divergence of opinion between Unionist and Liberal in the 
matter. The supreme need is to re-establish the peace of 
Europe, of which a clear and solid understanding between 
France and our selves is an essential condition.” 

For some three weeks Crewe and Curzon manoeuvred 
heavily but courteously. The proposition was kept secret; 
Crewe accepted it in principle and refrained from making an y 
speeches in the General Election campaign. The result of that 
Election was a substantial Conservative majority; Bonar Law 
remained Prime Minister, Curzon continued to be Foreign 
Secretary. On November zoth it was officially announced 
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that Lord Crewe had been appointed the new British 
Ambassador in France. 

Asquith, in an hour of considerable bitterness, with, his 
own political fortunes at their lowest, and with his Party 
riven by fictions which were never to be reconciled, did not 
grudge his old friend and loyal, honourable colleague a 
generous tribute of congratulation; but he knew perfectly 
well what had happened: 

"I need not tell you,” he wrote, “that your removal to 
Paris is to me a personal and political loss of the heaviest kind. 
It is quite impossible to replace you. But I quite appreciate the 
force of the considerations which have influenced your judg¬ 
ment, and I could not have controverted your conclusion.” 


Lord Hardinge toiled on to the end. Poincare was at his 
most intransigent; neither Bonar Law nor Curzon could be 
persuaded to regard with the seriousness which it merited 
Hardinge’s warning that the French, unless they got satisfaction 
on the matter of reparations, would go into the Ruhr. The 
day before he left Paris Hardinge had luncheon with the 
President, M. Millerand, and was invested with the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Two days after Christmas Lord Curzon addressed to Lord 
Hardinge an official letter of thanks on his resignation, so 
splendid in its phrasing, so plangent in its unspoken irony, so 
eloquent a public expression of public appreciation, and in 
private so rich and so tough a joke, that it must be regarded 
as a superb period-piece in a dying epoch, a classic of its kind, 
and the chef toeuvre of a long and naughty career on the part 
of Curzon s imp. 

"My Lord, 

"Within a few days from now Your Lordship will have 
termmated your long and honourable career in the service of 
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the Crown, and I cannot let this occasion pass without ex¬ 
pressing to you the unfeigned regret with which His Majesty’s 
Government have accepted your resignation of the post of 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris. 

“It is well-nigh forty-three years since you entered the 
Diplomatic Service and during that time Your Lordship has 
filled with the utmost distinction many of the greatest posts 
open to a British subject. I may, with special gratification, 
recall the services you rendered to this country while Ambassa¬ 
dor to Petrograd on the occasion of the Dogger Bank incident , 1 
the high level of efficiency to which you brought the Foreign 
Office while Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the notable compliment paid to the service as a 
whole when Your Lordship was selected to accompany King 
Edward as Minister in attendance on His Majesty’s many 
visits to foreign capitals. For five and a half years you held the 
great appointment of Governor-General of India. The end of 
the war found Your Lordship once more installed at the 
Foreign Office as Permanent Under-Secretary of State, and 
finally you realized the ambition of every member of His 
Majesty’s Diplomatic Service by becoming His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris. Two Sovereigns in succession have 
marked their appreciation of Your Lordship’s eminent services 
by conferring upon you a peerage, the Order of the Garter 
and a series of Grand Crosses; and it is doubtful whether any 
Englishman not of Royal birth has ever held more foreign 
orders than yourself. 

“It is my pleasant duty to convey to you the sincere and 
cordial thanks of His Majesty’s Government for the great 
services you have rendered to your country and I should like 
to add an expression of hope that Your Lordship will be 
spared for many years to enjoy your well earned rest. 

{Signed) Curzon of Kedleston.” 

1 A lamentable affair daring the Russo-Japanese War, in which the Imperial 
Russian Navy, on its way to annihilation at the hands of Admiral Togo in the Battle 
of Tsush im a, mistook some harmless British trawlers for a Japanese squadron—in 
the North Sea—and proceeded to engage them with ferocity though dubious 
accuracy in gunnery* It did not assist Anglo-Russian relations. 
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Curzon’s hope was amply fulfilled. Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst. K.G., p.c., g.c.b., g.c.s.i., g.c.m.g., g.c.i.e., g.c.v.o., 
ll.d., lived on for more than twenty years, saw his only 
surviving son, Alec, appointed Private Secretary to the King, 
and died, full of years and honours, in 1944- In January 1923 , 
less than a month after his departure from Paris, French 
troops entered the Ruhr, and all Europe was in an uproar. 


Lord Crewe was almost, if not quite, the last British 
Ambassador in Paris in the old, ample, grandee tradition, 
which had taken thither men like Lord Normanby, Lord 
Granville, Lord Lytton, Lord Dufferin and Lord Derby. To 
Curzon the appointment gave undoubted, if somewhat 
mordant, satisfaction. Crewe assumed his duties placidly, but 
with a real sense of the importance of those attributes of 
“authority, influence, distinction and power” which Curzon 
had stressed in his letter offering him the appointment. 

Lord Hardinge had certainly not been unaware of the fact 
that he was required, widower as he was, to maintain a 
considerable degree of state in the Embassy. His domestic 
staff consisted of a French groom of the chambers, four men 
in livery and three men out of livery, a French chef with two 
assistants, four English housemaids, two chauffeurs and two 
odd job men. Lord Crewe added to this staff his own house¬ 
keeper from London, his butler and his valet, his chauffeur, a 
steward’s room boy and Mrs. James, his English cook, who 
was instructed to act as adjointe to the chef. There was already 
an official Embassy car; Lord Crewe had his own motor sent 
ova: from London, and he bought a Rolls-Royce from Lord 
Hardinge, which was at once despatched to have a new 
limousine body fitted, bearing his own crest and monogram. 
He had sent over to Paris a number of the famous Crewe 
family portraits, a quantity of his books, some of the specially 
fine French and British bindings from his father’s collection 
and bis own, together with all his gold and silver plate. 
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his china and glass, and the Irish state livery for his 
servants”. 1 

During Lord Crewe’s tenure of the post, at any rate, there 
was no parsimony about British diplomatic representation in 
Paris. Lord and Lady Crewe left London on December 2,8th, 
1922, and two days later he presented his letters of credence 
to the President of the Republic. He made his first official 
speech, which was modest, seemly and spoken in excellent 
French; and it contained a gracious reference toLordHardinge. 
Then Crewe settled down to his prime task, that of trying to 
get Franco-British relations back on to a harmonious and 
stable basis. Since the United States of America had withdrawn, 
with noisy determination, into complete isolationism, and 
since the Soviet Union was absorbed in its bitterest post- 
revolutionary struggles and stresses, this relationship, deeply 
tangled as it was with the problems of a resurgent Germany, 
was of paramount importance to the peace of the world. 

Lord Crewe got as little practical help in his efforts from 
Lord Curzon as had Hardinge; but he was a good deal more 
tactful in dealing with Curzon’s frequent and plaintive inter¬ 
ventions, and it was perfectly clear that Curzon stood in some 
awe of the quiet yet formidable man whom he had appointed 
to this key post. 

Curzon by now had an obsessive and neurotic hatred of 
Poincare. “The eternal and (to me) most repugnant Poincare” 
was how he described him in a letter to Crewe early in 1923. 
“I wonder,” he reflected, “whether Poincar6 is capable of a 
generous gesture or a generous thought.” A note which 
Poincare had drafted was dismissed as “an enormity, equally 
packed with malevolence and lies”. “It is not pleasant,” 
Curzon assured Crewe, “to point out to a man that he is a 
proven liar, but if anyone can do it with grace it will be you.” 
That scene over Chanak had left its ineradicable memories, 
and the Entente Cordial had become the Rupture Ccrdiale. 


1 Lord Crewe by James Pope-Hennessy, Ch. X, pp. 161-2. The Irish state liveries 
had been made in 189a, when Crewe was appointed, at the age of thirty-four, Lord- 
lieutenant of Irelands 
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After this melancholy climax to four years’ arduous 
labours in the field of foreign affairs, in its most important 
aspect, Lord Curzon went off to the negotiations in Lausanne 
for a settlement of the Iraqi-Turkish problem, which were in 
the end to prove the most successful episode in all his career 
at the Foreign Office. He was as adroit and knowledgeable 
about the Near East as he was clumsy and ill at ease in his 
relations with the French. He was considerably elated by the 
downfall of Lloyd George, and the liquidation of the hated 
“Garden Suburb”. He was characteristically arrogant in his deal¬ 
ings with Bonar Law, whom he tended to regard de haul en has, 
but with whom he blandly believed his relations to be excellent. 
He was still abnormally sensitive to any action which he 
could construe as a criticism of his own work or an affront to his 
person. Lord Derby, who was Secretary of State for War in 
Bonar Law’s Government and had been Ambassador in Paris 
before Hardinge, was the latest target for his rancour. Li 
December 1922 he expostulated to Bonar Law: “The quasi¬ 
political activities of the W.O. are a perfect curse. You will 
remember that before I went to Paris Derby, without ever 
telling the F.O., had sent over Bumett-Stuart 1 to Paris, and 
he had shown a W.O. memo on the whole question of peace 
with Turkey to Foch—many of the proposals being in violent 
disagreement with my policy . . . Derby is particularly bad 
in this respect for he fancies that he is the only man who has 
influence with the French and that his mission in life is to vary 
attendance at Parisian race meetings with attempts to correct 
the blunders of the British Ambassador and Foreign Secretary.” 

Bonar Law himself was not immune from Curzon’s highly- 
developed capacity for taking umbrage. If he was not being 
reminded that Curzon, as Chancellor of the University, 
wished to be consulted about the appointment of a new 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, he was receiving 
from Lausanne (in answer to a mild memorandum setting 
out the Cabinet’s ideas on a settlement with Turkey) this 

In Bumett “ Stuart * Dircctor of Operations 


and 
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shrill protest: “Have I not kept carefully in mind the views of 
the Cabinet throughout and have I ever misled or landed you? 
I have been fighting here a battle the magnitude and difficulty 
of which you hardly realize at home. I am more than grateful 
for the free hand that you have given me. But I have sometimes 
felt a little hurt that from start to finish I cannot recall a word 
of encouragement of my labours, while I am continually 
being told to beware of situations of which I am just as 
conscious as anyone at home and perhaps able to appraise 
more accurately.” 

Success or failure at Lausanne, encouragement or dis¬ 
couragement for Curzon in the toils, there was now looming 
a more poignant personal tragedy, whose effects were to be 
profound and far-reaching. 

Bonar Law was stricken with cancer. The progress of the 
disease was rapid and merciless. At the end of April he had 
a harsh and hectoring letter from Curzon about a peer, whom 
Curzon disliked and distrusted, who, as head of a City syndicate 
anxious to offer a loan to Turkey before the current peace 
negotiations were completed, had written to the Prime 
Minister—and not to the Foreign Secretary—asking for per¬ 
mission to complete this transaction. Curzon took great 
offence, gave Bonar Law a most unflattering account of the 
financier, and finished his letter with the obvious rebuke: 
“When these persons go to Number Ten instead of here 1 they 
are really reproducing one of the least admirable features of 
the L.G. regime.” 

Bonar Law, tired and desperately ill, did not answer this 
amiable communication. On May 1st, accompanied by his 
son, Dick (later Lord Coleraine), he set off on a leisurely 
Mediterranean cruise in a Dutch liner, Curzon being left to 
act as his deputy. By the time the ship reached Genoa he knew 
he was too ill to complete the voyage; he abandoned it and 
went to Aix-les-Bains, where he was pleased to encounter 
his old friends, Rudyard Kipling and Mrs. Kipling. Kipling 
was horrified to see how ill he looked, and at once telephoned 

1 The Foreign Office. 
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Bcnar Law’s closest friend and confidant. Lord Beaverbrook, 
urging him to come to Aix without delay. 

"As soon as he arrived Lord Beaverbrook was as shocked 
and saddened as Kipling had been. He got in touch with 
Bonar Law’s doctor. Sir Thomas (later Lord) Horder and 
beeped him to come and meet Bonar Law in Paris, whither 
the "party now moved. Horder’s diagnosis was swift and 
tragically- confident. He gave it to Lord Beaverbrook as they 
walked out of the doors of the Crillon Hotel into the sunlit 
beauty of the Paris streets in early summer. The Prime Minister 
was s uffe ring from an incurable cancer of the throat: it was 
inoperable and there was no hope that he could live for more 
than six months. 

From the outset of his brief, doomed term of office as 
Prime Minis ter, Bonar Law had been anxious to resign; and 
Beaverbrook, with all his charm and buoyancy, had sought to 
dis suade his friend from taking this course. Now he had 
abruptly to reverse this attitude, and yet—in accordance with 
the rigid medical etiquette in these matters—he must not 
reveal to Bonar Law his real and terrible reason for doing so. 
This Lord Beaverbrook achieved; the momentary relief to 
Bonar Law’s deep depression was great, but he was almost 
immediately oppressed by a new worry: must he make an 
official recommendation to the Sovereign as to his successor 
and if so who was it to be? There is a good deal of evidence to 
show that, despite all his talents and all his triumphs, Curzon’s 
behaviour in recent years had sown real and grave doubts in 
Bonar Law’s mind about the Marquess’s qualifications for the 
supreme post which he ardently desired, for which he con¬ 
sidered himself so entirely fitted. The only other possible 
candidate in sight was Stanley Baldwin, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the man who had emerged so suddenly from 
total obscurity, who had (it must be admitted) made an 
uncommon mess, only a few weeks earlier, of the American 
debt settlement. Curzon or Baldwin? It was a comfortless 
choice for a dying man. Throughout the rest of that sad, 
sunny morning Bonar Law pondered his dilemma in the 
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sitting-room of his suite at the Crillou, while Lord Beaver- 
brook went off to the British Embassy to see Lord Crewe 
and ask him to arrange a game of bridge for the afternoon, to 
take Bonar Law’s mind off his troubles. 

Crewe, the kindest of men, agreed at once, and as he and 
Beaverbrook talked, this latest perplexity was revealed. 
There was no need, said Lord Crewe consolingly, for the 
Prime Minister to worry about the succession; the choice lay 
constitutionally with the Sovereign, and the Prime Minister 
was not obliged to give any advice at all about the matter. 
He cited two precedents within his own experience: the 
appointment of Lord Rosebery in succession to Mr. Gladstone 
in 1894 and the appointment of Mr. Asquith in succession to 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 1908. 

Bonar Law went to the Embassy that afternoon. Duly a 
round of bridge was played. Duly Lord Crewe steered the 
conversation to the question of the succession. He quoted his 
two precedents to the Prime Minister, assured him that there 
was no need for him to worry any more; he would not be 
expected to make a decision; the matter rested with the King, 
and the King alone. 1 

Had either Bonar Law or Lord Crewe any doubts about 
the King’s choice ? The sharp and sombre irony of public life 
has seldom been more tellingly demonstrated than by the 
results of the sage and encouraging counsel which Lord Crewe 
felt empowered, as a statesman and a personal friend, to give 
to Bonar Law that summer afternoon in the course of a 
bridge hand. 


1 These precedents were followed in January 1957. when Mr. Harold Macmillan 
succeeded Sir Anthony Eden. 
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The King ’s choice fell not on Lord Cnrzon but on Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin. It proved to be a legend—though a legend 
with a strong substratum of probability—that Curzon, in the 
appalling interview with Lord Stamfordham (the King’s 
Private Secre tar y) at which this information was communi¬ 
cated to him , cried out, “Baldwin, a man of the utmost 
insignificance, but of the utmost insignificance”. Lord Stam¬ 
fordham preserved an authentic account of what happened in 
a memorandum, written immediately afterwards, which was 
subsequently published in Sir Harold Nicolson’s biography 
of King George V. 1 

That it was a bitter blow to Curzon, wounding him to the 
heart, there can be no doubt whatever. Lord Crewe, as 
honourable as he was candid, wrote to tell Curzon of the 
Prime Minister’s visit to the Embassy—“a pathetic moment 
which we shall not easily forget”—and confessed to being in 
the dark about the causes of the actual selection. Curzon who, 
under the first impact of shock and disappointment, had 
protested that he would immediately retire from public life 
(making it clear that the only cause of his withdrawal was the 
deep wound which had been inflicted upon his pride, ambition 
and loyalty to his King, his country and his Party), rallied 
speedily, agreed to continue to serve under Baldwin as Foreign 
Secretary, welcomed him as Prime Minister to the Cabinet 

1 Sir Harold Nicolson added the most remarkable—and endearing—comment 
and footnote in modem literature: “The incident has not always been, accurately 
recorded by contemporary historians. See, for instance, Harold Ni cohort's Curzon: 
The Last Phase , pp. 353 f£” King George V: His Life andReign t by Sir Harold Nicolson, 
GkXXH, p.377. 
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Room, and proposed his succession to the leadership of the 
Conservative Party. 

On the night after the melancholy occurrence, however, 
the Curzons were due to dine with Lord and Lady Farquhar 1 
in Grosvenor Square, in order to meet the King and Queen; 
and Curzon, in the middle of one of his acute psychosomatic 
attacks, felt far too ill to go out. He tried, unsuccessfully, to 
persuade his wife not to go, but she very sensibly pointed out 
tfiaf it would look as if they entertained feelings of resentment 
if they both stayed at home. George sent his regrets, and 
Lady Curzon went off to the dinner party alone. As soon as 
the men entered the drawing-room after dinner the King 
asked Lady Curzon to come and talk to him. She sat in a low 
c hair beside the King, who said at once in his forthright 
fashi on, “I suppose Curzon wouldn’t come tonight because 
he didn’t want to meet me?” 

Lady Curzon said, tactfully and truthfully, “He really is 
not well. Sir—he is very hurt and disappointed.” 

The King’s answering glance was shrewd as well as 
sympathetic. 

“But what can I do about it?” he asked. 

“Sir,” pleaded Lady Curzon, “won’t you send for him 
tomorrow and tell him yourself of your reasons for your 
decision? That I know would make all the difference to him.” 

The King took Lady Curzon’s advice, and on May 29th 
Curzon had a long and gratifying audience. The King talked 
of his admiration and gratitude for Curzon’s generosity, 
chivalry and patriotism, and was frank about his own regret 
in coming to a decision which he believed to be the right one, 
but which he knew nevertheless would hurt Lord Curzon, 
whom he had known for thirty-five years and regarded as an 
old friend—in sharp contrast with Mr. Baldwin, whom he had 
met and spoken to on only a few recent occasions. 

Curzon gave his own account of his feelings to Crewe: 

“I was knocked out, not at all because it was thought 
impossible that I should combine the two offices of P.M. and 

1 Lord Farquhar was a former Treasurer of the Conservative Party. 
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For. Sec. because I had made up my mind—if invited—to try 
it at least for a time, but because the Opposition party in the 
H. of C. being in its majority a Labour Party—the King 
thought that the head of the Govt, must be there to answer 
them. This as I pointed out is tantamount to a perpetual ban 
upon Peers since the Labour Party is never likely to be less 
numerous in the H. of C. than now, and this contention— 
however cruel in its implications—was not disputed. Hence 
my loss of the prize. Of course it is a great disappointment. 
But public life is made up of such: and the only thing is to go 
on and do one’s best as I shall try to do.” 

The new Prime Minister failed to impress Lord Curzon. 
He wrote caustically to Crewe: 

“When you read of the glorious policy of Baldwin— 
commonsense, courage etc.—it may amuse you to know that 
so far he has done nothing but read out in the H. of C. the 
answers which I have prepared and that in the Cabinet he 
has not said a word except to endorse my policy. I do not 
complain. But I am amused.” 

Within less than six months of becoming Prime Minister, 
however, Baldwin took a step which Lord Curzon certainly 
did not regard with wry and tolerant amusement. Convinced 
that a fairly high degree of Protection offered the only solution 
to the mounting perplexities of a great industrial recession 
and increasing unemployment, and feeling himself bound by 
Bonar Law s 1922 pledge that there should be no fiscal changes, 
Baldwin believed that he must secure a new mandate from 
the electorate to release him from his predecessor’s undertaking. 
Towards the end of October he convinced him self that he 
ought to go to the country before the New Year, and the 
Conservative Party s professional organizers found tactical 
arguments to support this conviction. 

Baldwins decision was courageous but highly contro¬ 
versial. Many of the most influential men in his Party were 
dismayed by it; Curzon disapproved from the outset. His 
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wife was on a long sea voyage to South. America that autumn; 
he wrote to her every day and his letters contain a full and 
frank account of his feelings throughout the whole episode. 
On November 5th, 1923, he wrote: 

“As to the prospect of a General Election there appear 
to be 2 currents in the Party: (a) for an early Election, (b) for 
postponement as long as possible. 1 think that when Parlia¬ 
ment meets great pressure will be applied to bring about the 
former, and that it may be impossible to resist for long. 
This is what I have prophesied all along will happen. 

“On the other hand I think personally that there is no 
excuse for plunging the country into the cost and turmoil 
of a General Election while the European situation is as it 
is. A Government that is on the verge of an Election is 
never strong and its action is discounted by foreign Powers. 
Neither do I think that Baldwin has any right to prejudice 
issues so great because he is personally in favour of a fiscal 
programme which he has made no attempt to think 
out. 

“Burnham 1 said to me: ‘As you know we backed you 
(in the D.T.) for the Premiership against Baldwin, and 
every day is tending to show that we were right.’ 

“Nothing can exceed the cheerfulness, good temper and 
courtesy of Baldwin except his impotence. At the Imperial 
Conference he never opens his mouth and leaves the entire 
lead to me.” 

On 10th November he returned to the same themes, 
and added: 

“Once again I had to write Baldwin’s speech about 
Foreign Affairs for the Guildhall last night, and the only 
papers {Morning Post and the Northcliffe Press) who would 
have denounced it if made by me applauded it from his 
Ups!” 

1 The first Viscount Burnham, then proprietor of The Daily Telegraph. 
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On November 13 th lie told his wife of Baldwin’s announce¬ 
ment in Cabinet that he proposed to ask for an immediate 
dissolution of Parliament with a General Election on 
December 6th. “The Government and the country/’ he said, 
“entirely contrary to the will and wish of either, have been 
plunged into a General Election by the arbitrary fiat of one 
weak and ignorant man.” 

After quoting his old enemy Lord Derby, who had said, 
“Europe is dominated by madmen, 1 and England is ruled by 
a damned idiot”, Curzon mused forlornly: “This is the man 
whom he assisted to put into power in May last and for whom 
he helped to turn me down. I wonder what all the men who 
clamoured for Baldwin then, think now.” 

Writing to Lord Crewe in Paris he was no less critical. He 
described the demand for a dissolution as “premature and 
unnecessary”. 

The General Election campaign irritated and wounded 
Curzon. His colleagues in the Cabinet were ignorant about 
yet interfered with the conduct of foreign affairs. A chauffeur 
in his employment locked himself in the bedroom of one of 
the maids at Carlton House Terrace and spent the night 
with her; their amour was detected and reported to Curzon 
who, turning away from the perplexities of reparations and the 
Ruhr, sacked them both on the spot, and said to Grade: 

“It is very lucky that you did not take this little bitch with 
you, for conceive what she might have done on board ship.” 

After a funeral at St. Margaret’s Westminster he gave a 
lift in his motor to another old enemy. Lord Hardinge, who 
fold h i m that he was intensely happy in his idleness. 

On November 24th, while the campaign was at its noisiest 
and busiest, Curzon recorded: 

Having won a very considerable victory over Poincar6 
in our latest diplomatic encounter of course I see it attributed 
in every paper to the courage and sagadty of Baldwin, who 
had no more to do with the thing than our butler, and to the 

1 Poincare and Mussolini. 
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admirable diplomacy of Bob Crewe ! But so it is, and I am 
hardened to it now.” 

A few days before the Election Curzon retired to bed, with 
what he described gloomily as “back and other pains”, and 
tried to cancel an audience which had been arranged with the 
King. In the middle of the morning Lord Stamfordham tele¬ 
phoned to say that the King proposed to go round at once 
and see him in bed. This scarified Curzon, not only for reasons 
of protocol, but because he suspected that while the King had 
made the suggestion, and would have carried it out with 
complete good nature, he would not be able to resist making 
a story out of it afterwards. At six o’clock that evening 
therefore Curzon, with all due formality, went to the Palace 
for his audience; and Sovereign and statesman discovered 
that they agreed in regarding the General Election as the 
greatest mistake. 

To Crewe, Curzon wrote: 

“As you know, I deplored the ill-judged action of 
Baldwin which has met with a crushing rebuff that has 
placed the country and its foreign interests in grave peril. 
But the Party must pay the penalty and work out its punish¬ 
ment prescribed by our system.” 

On December 6th, in bitterly cold weather, the country 
went to the polls. The final state of the Parties was: Conserva¬ 
tives 258, Labour 191, Liberals 158 and Independents 8. 
Curzon, writing to his wife late that night, when the first two 
hundred results had come in, concluded his letter: 

‘We must do our best to enjoy our holiday when it 
comes. But my God, fancy a Labour Minister in the 
Foreign Office!” 


This was a prospect which alarmed some and exhilarated 
others. Meanwhile, since the King (with his unerring sense of 
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Zf.c constitutional proprieties) had persuaded Baldwin not to 
resign until Parliament assembled in the New Year, there was 
a great deal of speculation about who that Labour Foreign 
Secretary would be. The Party, in its swift rise to office, if 
not power (which was withheld until 1945), had concentrated 
on questions of internal, social and economic policy; it had 
passed pious resolutions at successive conferences exalting 
the worldwide solidarity of the working class, and abstractions 
of this order; but the concept of international Socialism as a 
kind of panacea for all the world’s ills had taken a hammering 
during the War, and the great majority of British Socialists 
at this time were completely ignorant of international affairs. 
Labour’s twin presiding geniuses, Beatrice and Sidney ’Webb, 
were contemptuous as well as ignorant; Beatrice in particular 
regarded diplomacy as one of those extravagant manifestations 
of wordly flummery against which, in the ardour of her 
youthful conversion, she had reacted so fiercely. The goddess 
of Grosvenor Road was to prove no help, but a real hindrance, 
to the Party which she and her husband had done so much to 
create, on the matter of foreign policy. 

The leader of the Party, Ramsay MacDonald, had some 
pretensions, if not to knowledge of foreign policy, at least to 
a vague, emotional awareness that other countries existed, 
and to a sentimental belief that it would be pleasant if there 
were no wars, and all the countries of the world got along 
together in amity. His ignorance was probably no greater 
than Baldwin’s; he learned the claptrap platitudes more 
quickly, because he was vain and a show-off, and like the 
accomplished actor he was could assume an air of earnest and 
intelligent interest and knowledge where, in fact, there was 
only intense concern about his personal appearance. Baldwin 
blundered in his early years at the summit of political power, 
because he clung as long as he could to the scraps of his own 
integrity. MacDonald seemed surprisingly successful because 
all that mattered to him was the smooth, agreeable outer 
appearance. 

At this time his ascendancy within his own Party, though 
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subject to a great deal of subtcrrancaii backbiting and jealous 
intrigue, appeared to be complete. His personality—though 
not his talents, his intelligence or his integrity—was remarkable. 
He glittered like a peacock amid a clutter of tawdry, but 
industrious, barnyard fowls. On the somewhat meagre excuse 
that relations with France were so bad, he announced—when 
the time came for him in January 1924 to form a Government 
—that he intended to combine the two offices of Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary with the exacting respon¬ 
sibilities of being Leader of the House of Commons. 

Curzon, reporting this decision to his wife, prophesied 
sombrely that MacDonald would not be able to carry the 
strain of the triple task and would break down. The Prime 
Minister was preserved from this fate by the shortness of his 
period in office; and so far as the Foreign Office was concerned, 
efficiency and continuity were maintained by reason of Mac¬ 
Donald’s ignorance, apathy and vanity', and because Sir Eyre 
Crowe (who had succeeded Lord Hardingc as Permanent 
Under-Secretary) had gathered under his own leadership in 
the Service a number of men of outstanding calibre, who 
continued—almost regardless of their titular head—to execute 
a policy which they believed to be right. As during 1924 it 
earned some not insignificant successes in a general ameliora¬ 
tion of the international atmosphere, Ramsay MacDonald 
contrived to obtain a reputation for statesmanship in this field 
to which his claim was shadowy in the extreme. 

However Curzon, his family and his friends regarded the 
period in which the Labour Government held office as an 
interlude—likely to be brief—in which he could rest, repair 
his health and attend to his manifold private interests. Harold 
Nicolson, then an official of the middling rank in the Foreign 
Office, was asked by a friend what the Office was like under 
the new regime and replied, “Oh, it is simply as if Lord 
Curzon had gone down to Kcdleston for a few days.” 

Curzon himself, in his farewell letter to Crewe, having 
thanked Crewe warmly for his tactful conduct of affairs in 
Paris, continued: 
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“May you be equally successful with my successor, 
although what I hear from Crowe of his opening talks in 
the F.O. appals me as to the methods of business which he 

proposes to adopt_The P.M. is neither to read papers 

nor to see Ambassadors (he can neither speak nor read nor 
understand French) nor to record interviews, but is to 
devolve the whole of this upon Arthur Ponsonby his 
Under Secy while he sticks to the Front Bench in H. of C. 
All I can say is: (a) Good God! (b) He will soon learn wisdom 
in a sharp school.” 

The Foreign Office looked at its new chief with wariness 
but with courtesy. He celebrated his entry into office by 
writing a personal letter to Poincare so warm in its sentiments 
t-W the Governments of both Belgium and Italy were stirred 
to protest. Curzon was told about it and groaned. Sir George 
Young, a former member of the Diplomatic Service who had 
resigned during the War, because he disagreed with the 
Gover nm ent's policy, and had been refused reinstatement 
after the War, said to Mrs. Webb: 

“The Foreign Office is far too pleased with MacDonald. 
They say they have got rid of a cad in Curzon and found a 
gentleman in MacDonald.” 

Beatrice Webb, who smelt out breeding as zealously as 
James I and VI smelt out witchcraft, commented: 

"Of course that is the danger. J.R..M- is a bom aristocrat 
and he will tend to surround himself with ‘well-bred men’, 
in spite of their reactionary attitude towards affairs—another 
Balfour! but with the revolutionary tradition.” 

Quickly Mrs. Webb began to wonder whether the 
revolutionary tradition was going to have much effect on 
MacDonald. He was behaving in a manner that was both 
offhand and secretive. And she, who had spent so many 
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years at the centre of life and affairs in the Labour Party (how 
many exquisite, elaborate intrigues and counter-intrigues had 
not been worked out over the teacups at Grosvenor Road?), 
was reluctantly compelled to face the fact that it had become 
extremely difficult to discover what was going on. Even her 
beloved Sidney (who was President of the Board of Trade) 
grew suddenly mindful of his Privy Councillor’s oath. Every 
little scrap of information had to be prised out of him. “From 
what 1 gather from Sidney,” wrote Beatrice a little forlornly, 
as a prelude lo the juiciest tit-bit she had been able to pick up. 

MacDonald had abandoned his intention of being Leader 
of the House of Commons as well as Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary, and had handed this task over to J. R. 
Clynes—“incompetent and careless” was Mrs. Webb’s harsh 
but second-hand verdict. Relations between leading Ministers 
on the Treasury Bench either did not exist or were far from 
cordial. The Prime Minister could not be approached by any 
of his senior colleagues. “So far as I can gather from S. and 
other members of the Cabinet,” Beatrice Webb recorded in 
March, “they are not consulted about what shall be the 
attitude towards France: certainly no documents are circulated 
prior to dispatch. So far as Henderson, Clynes and Sidney 
are concerned, the P.M. alone determines what line he takes 
towards foreign countries.” 

Towards the end of June Lord Haldane, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, who was a great one for government by discussion, in 
private as well as in public, complained to Mrs. Webb that 
almost the only person he never saw was the Prime Minister. 
“But then,” observed Beatrice, “that is a common complaint 
among MacDonald’s colleagues ! Who knows what the P.M. 
is arranging with Herriot?” 

The Labour Party’s oligarchy were deeply suspicious of 
MacDonald’s manipulations of foreign policy, but they were 
powerless—because too ignorant—to control him. 

“In a Cabinet of twenty members,” Beatrice Webb 
pointed out, “all of whom attend a gathering absorbed in all 
the routine and more pressing work, it is obvious there can 
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be no consultation about foreign affairs. Meanwhile each 
Minister is absorbed by his own department and thinks and 
~,1K of little else. There are, of course, advantages m this 

one-man-govemment-it works with little or no friction 
(if there is no consultation there can be no divided counsels). 
And there is always the attack of the enemy to herd them 
together, when necessary for self-preservation. But democratic 
cortrol there is not: not even the control by an inner circle 
leave alone an Executive Committee depending on the support 

of a representative assembly.” 

The problem of the relationship of universal-suffrage 
democracy' to the conduct of foreign policy was so baffling 
and so exasperating to Mrs. Webb that she put it aside; as 
she was nearing seventy, she could be forgiven. It was, however, 
a matter to which too few “progressives”, whether they 
desired progress by evolution or by revolution, had given 
any thought at all; and in the next thirty years it was to prove 
an issue of fundamental importance. The Labour Government 
of 1924 frankly shirked it—and on a question of foreign 
policy lost far more seats than they needed to in a General 
Election. With a brief interlude in 1929-1931 it was left to 
successive Conservative or “National” Governments and 
Foreign Secretaries to attempt, by a protracted, incomplete 
and frustrating process of trial and error, to evolve the tech¬ 
niques of a practicable working relationship. The result was 
that when there was a strong and knowledgeable Foreign 
Secretary he imposed his policy; when there was a weak or 
an ignorant Minister, the Office, of necessity, took charge 
and found itself formulating policy as well as executing it. 
The nadir was reached in the years immediately before 
the Second World War when a strong, stubborn, ignorant 
Prime Minister—basing a policy of the utmost importance on a 
series of tragic and total misconceptions—dominated the 
Foreign Secretary and reduced the Foreign Office to impotence 
by taking away from it a knowledgeable and resolute Perman¬ 
ent Under-Secretary and putting the execution of his policy in 
the hands of a man from the Treasury. Meanwhile the adult- 
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suf&age democracy, intuitively and emotionally, yet acquiring 
its information from a Press whose imperfections were many 
but whose chief virtue was that it was free, reached stumb- 
lingly but in the end surely conclusions which were much 
wiser than those of the Prime Minister and his associates. 

Beatrice Webb in 1924 lacked the desire, as she lacked the 
hard-bought experience, to perceive the dangers and diffi¬ 
culties which were to confront this relationship (whose 
importance she had only begun dimly to apprehend) in the 
next two decades. In the meantime Ramsay MacDonald’s 
faults, beneath the glossy charm of his personality, made 
frequent, agreeable targets for her malicious comments. There 
was the official at the German Embassy who complained that 
the Labour Government was the most secretive in its foreign 
policy of any that he had experienced, and that MacDonald 
was the most inaccessible Foreign Minister he had ever known. 
There was the bleak day in September when he showed 
himself even more than ordinarily aloof and autocratic—over 
a matter which concerned Sidney. 

“Sidney saw announced,” Beatrice recorded, “the appoint¬ 
ment by MacDonald of a Committee to advise the F.O. as to 
the effect of the Dawes Scheme of reparations on British trade — 
without a word of consultation with the President of the 
Board of Trade. When Sir Arthur Chapman inquired about 
it at the F.O. they told him that the P.M. had not consulted 
the F.O. officials, they knew nothing about it! It appears that 
MacDonald just fired off letters to certain representatives of 
the ‘interests’ through Miss Rosenberg 1 asking them to serve.” 

The first Labour Government’s brief tenure of office neared 
its end. At a long Cabinet meeting on September 24th the 
prospects of either the Liberals or the Conservatives forcing a 
General Election were discussed. The Prime Minister told his 
colleagues amiably that he was “sick of it”: the Party had 
behaved badly, the Parliamentary Executive regarded them¬ 
selves as a court-martial, and (most galling of all) the Daily 
Herald queered his pitch perpetually. 

1 Personal private secretary to MacDonald for many years, in and out of office. 
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He glowered round the table. “Supposing we did come 
back in a majority, would you welcome it?” he asked. 

There was a fairly general chorus of assent. 

“It would be a grave misfortune,” he pronounced. “The 
Party is not fit to govern.” 

The Liberal and Conservative Oppositions rapidly demon¬ 
strated that they were in full agreement with the Prime 
Minister on this issue. A young ex-serviceman named J. R. 
Campbell 1 wrote an article in a Communist journal called 
Workers’ Weekly which the Law Officers of the Crown 
decided to warrant a criminal prosecution for sedition. In 
face of clamorous left-wing protests, the prosecution was 
abandoned. Although they declared that the withdrawal had 
no political implications, the Opposition were in no mood to 
believe them. The Liberals demanded a Select Committee of 
In quiry into the conduct of the Attorney-General; Mac¬ 
Donald said he would regard this request, if pressed, as a vote 
of censure. The Conservatives supported the Liberals, and 
the Government was defeated. MacDonald immediately 
asked for a dissolution, which the King rather reluctantly 
granted. 


The Labour Party’s catastrophic collapse at the polls had 
its origin, however obscurely, in the Foreign Office. A draft 
Treaty with the Soviet Union was under discussion; and 
hostility to this in the House of Commons had been expected 
to bring the Government down, if the juicier embarrassment 
of the Campbell case had not intervened. 

On October 10th there reached the Foreign Office, from 
its most trusted agent in Moscow, a copy of a letter signed by 
Zinoviev and Kuusinen, the President and Secretary res¬ 
pectively of the Comintern, and by Arthur Macmanus, a 
British member of its Presidium, giving instructions for 
military insurrection in working-class areas of Great Britain, 

1 Later Editor of the Daily Worker. 
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in Ireland and the Colonies, for subverting the allegiance of 
the armed forces of the Crown, for “paralysing the military 
preparations of the bourgeoisie ”, and for “turning an imperialist 
war into a class war”. This document was communicated to 
the Secret Service departments of the three Service Ministries 
and Scotland Yard. They all thought it a forgery, and added 
it to the pile of similar documents. The Foreign Office how¬ 
ever, after examination, came to the conclusion that it was 
genuine, and sent it to the Prime Minister (who was engrossed 
in the electoral campaign) on October 16th. The document 
was not shown to Arthur Ponsonby, the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary, who was there when it arrived, but whom a 
little uncharitably the Office regarded as a man of straw; nor 
was it shown to MacDonald himself, who looked in on 
October 13th, because the Office wished to verify it before 
troubling the Prime Minister with it. 

On October 24th it came to the knowledge of the Foreign 
Office that the Daily Mail had procured a copy of the letter 
and was about to publish it on the following day. It would 
have been impossible for all the officials concerned, from the 
Under-Secretary downwards, to claim that they had no 
consciousness of its electoral significance; but they had to 
weigh, as rapidly and as resolutely as they could, the dangers 
and the difficulties in which delay and silence on their part 
would plunge the Prime Minister and the country. The 
document, together with the draft Note of protest to be 
addressed to the Soviet Charge d’Affaires in London, had been 
sent to the Prime Minister at Aberavon; he had made several 
alterations to the draft in his own handwriting, but had not 
initialled it and had not asked to see a fair copy. These papers 
also reached the Office on October 16th. As soon as Sir Eyre 
Crowe heard of the Daily MaiVs impending coup , he authorized 
the immediate despatch of the Note to the Soviet Chargi 
d*Affaires and the communication of the whole correspondence 
to the Press. 

The Zinoviev letter and the British Note of protest were 
published together in all the newspapers on Saturday, 25th 
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October, four days before the poll. On the same day Sir 
Evre Crowe wrote to explain his action to MacDonald: 

“What,” he asked, “would have been the impression if— 
as would inevitably happen—it was discovered that the 
Foreign Office had been in possession of the incriminating 
document for some time but had concealed this fact and 
refrained from all action? Would it not have been said that 
information vitally concerning the security of the Empire had 
been deliberately suppressed during the elections, which were 
meanwhile to be affected by Bolshevik propaganda ? 1 thought 
it would be wrong to allow my Government, and my Prime 
Minister personally, to be exposed to such a calumnious 
charge if it could be avoided. This was one of my motives in 
so strongly urging a public and instant protest.” 

A copy of this letter went to the King at Sandringham; the 
King remarked in his minute upon it that Sir Eyre Crowe had 
been quite right, but “he certainly put the P.M. and his Party 
in a hole”. 1 

It was long claimed by the Left that the Zinoviev letter 
was a blatant forgery; one of the great myths that sustained 
the Labour Party, in dark days and in bright, through nearly 
thirty years was that of the “Red letter fraud”. Whether the 
letter was forged or whether it was genuine, the King’s analysis 
of the effect of its publication was disconcertingly accurate. 
Throughout that Saturday MacDonald made no utterance at all 
on the subject, thereby, as Sir Harold Nicolson pointed out, 
“increasing the bewilderment of his followers and the suspicions 
of his opponents”. 8 On Monday, in a mood which was to 
become habitual to him ten years later, he made a confused 
and evasive reference to it in a speech in Cardiff, and left 
everyone more puzzled and more angry than ever. Polling 
took place on Wednesday, October 29th. The Conservative 
Party won 413 seats, giving them a comfortable majority over 
Liberals and Labour combined. 

1 King George V , by Sir Harold Nicolson, Ch. XXIII, pp. 401-2. 

1 Ibid* p. 402* 
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Ramsay MacDonald resigned on November 4th; the 
King saw Stanley Baldwm later the same evening and entrusted 
}nim with the formation of a new Government. In a few 
vigorous, telling sentences the King outlined the main problems 
of the day—housing, education, the high cost of food and, 
above all, unemployment—and begged Baldwin to choose 
“able, efficient and energetic administrators” who would be 
capable of tackling these tasks resolutely. He added the 
interesting suggestion that it would be very welcome 
to himself if Austen Chamberlain were to be Foreign 
Secretary. 

Curzon’s bitterest disappointments were in the past now; 
yet even this was a blow. While Baldwin was in the process 
of choosing his Government, and incidentally following the 
King’s advice as closely as possible, the Curzons lunched with 
Sir Philip Sassoon. Among the other guests at the same party 
were Austen Chamberlain and his wife. In Lady Curzon’s view 
their host made an unusual fuss of the Chamberlains. At home 
that afternoon she said to her husband, “I believe Austen’s 
going to the Foreign Office.” 

“You’re too suspicious, my dear,” said Curzon mildly, 
“Baldwin would never do such a thing to me.” 

But Baldwin did. Chamberlain was appointed Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and Curzon, bowing to the 
inevitable, went back to his old exalted yet unsatisfactory 
post as Lord President of the Council. He died within a year. 
To the end he knew nothing of the King’s broad hint to Bald¬ 
win, nor did Austen Chamberlain, who told his half-brother 
that he had not had the smallest influence on any of Baldwin’s 
appointments, except that of Lord Birkenhead as Secretary 
of State for India, and had been left entirely in the dark until 
he heard Club gossip or read about it in the Press. Of his own 
task Chamberlain wrote: 

“I feel no elation, but only a very sobering sense of the 
great difficulties in my path . . . Pray for me. Ramsay did 
well with the Dawes Report and Egypt, but he has left an 
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awful mess about Russia, and an equally bad and even more 
AJirot* situation in regard to the Geneva Protocol.” 


The Geneva Protocol, when Chamberlain took up the 
reins in Nov emb er 1924, was probably the most difficult 
issue in the whole field of foreign policy, yet it brought 
Chamberlain, in less than twelve months, to his greatest 
triumph as Foreign Secretary, on which indeed his reputation 
as a statesman was to rest. His general analysis of the situation 
confronting him, sombre as it was, was on the whole a fair 
one; yet rapidly there suffused Britain’s relations with foreign 
countries, the Foreign Office itself and the Diplomatic Service, 
a benign calm and a sense of confidence as welcome as they 
were surprising after the troublous times that had been endured. 
Seen across the gulf of thirty years, Austen Chamberlain’s 
tenure of office as Foreign Secretary has a halcyon air of 
op timism about it. The optimism was soon to prove illusory; 
the s unligh t was only a brief interlude—little more than five 
years—between decades of darkness and strife. 

Chamberlain’s own character suited the new mood, which 
he helped to create. He had a reputation for efficiency; he was 
industrious and conscientious, honourable and straightforward. 
If he lacked his famous father’s impetuous drive, he lacked also 
Joe’s cunning. His outward appearance, like Curzon’s, was 
formal and imp ressive to the point of stateliness; and like 
Curzon’s it was a facade, but it hid no torments, no deep 
inner conflicts, only a simple, kindly, boyish soul, a boy’s 
sweetness and a boy’s serenity. In Curzon there lurked a 
sensitive, wounded child terrified of the dark; Austen Cham¬ 
berlain was a sunny-tempered schoolboy who had just put 
up fifty for his house in the match of the year. He had a 
schoolboy’s loyalty—to beliefs and to persons, to his Party 
chiefs, to his father, and (most persistent, most pathetic of all) 
to his half-brother, Neville, whose career he strove to advance 
at the cost of his own. 
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He was in his sixties when he became Foreign Secretary. 
He was no innocent simpleton, but a tough and tested poli¬ 
tician. He had held many offices in various administrations; 
as a younger man he had seemed destined to be Prime Minister, 
but this achievement eluded him as it eluded his father, as— 
to everyone’s woe—it did not elude Neville. 

He was charitable when, in his initial survey of his respon¬ 
sibilities, he credited MacDonald with doing well over Egypt. 
The extreme and stubborn demands of Egyptian nationalism 
were to absorb much of his interest and his energy, and much 
of that of the Office, for many months to come; a settlement 
of the boundary dispute between Turkey and Iraq was hardly 
less urgent; but most insistent of all there loomed the problems 
of the permanent pacification of Europe. 

More than a year before he took office, during Baldwin’s 
first Administration, while he himself was in the agreeably 
detached position of an ex-member of Lloyd George’s 
Coalition not yet fully reconciled to the new Tory regime, he 
had written to Neville: 

“On the whole I don’t think that the Government does 
badly in home affairs . . . but I dislike their foreign policy . . . 
It seems to me that we are becoming the scold of Europe. 
We run about shaking our fists in people’s faces, screaming 
that this must be altered and that must stop. We get ourselves 
disliked and distrusted and misunderstood, and in the end we 
achieve nothing and relapse into humiliated silence or labor¬ 
iously explain how pleased we are . . . Curzon is convinced 
that all is well if he delivers an oration or pens a ‘superior* 
despatch.” 1 

These were patterns of behaviour which Chamberlain 
disliked, which he desired to change as soon as possible. One 
of his first actions when he became Foreign Secretary was to 
call a conference in his own room of all the senior and some 
of the junior members of his staff. 

1 The Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain, by Sir Charles Petrie, Vol. II, 
Ch. V, p. 327. 
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“As a result of this conference a comprehensive memor¬ 
andum was prepared, indicating the number and complexity 
of our foreign commitments and suggesting that economies 
must now be made. Finality was impossible: it would be 
difficult indeed to achieve stability: but some suggestion of 
safety, some sense of security, could with skill and persistence 
be conveyed. It might take many years before the old Concert 
of Europe, with its admirable balance of power, could be 
re-created: meanwhile it was essential, while not damaging 
our dose connection with France, to do something to salve the 
septic inflamm ation between that country and Germany and 
to reintroduce the latter into the comity of nations. This was 
all the more necessary, the memorandum contended, in view 
of the disappearance of Russia as a factor accountable in the 
European balance of power. For the moment, ‘impending 
and imponderable’, Russia was detached from European 
affairs: the day might come when she constituted the most 
menacing of all European uncertainties. It was thus ‘in spite 
of Russia, even because of Russia’ that a policy of security 
must be framed.” 1 

In those days appeasement was an entirely respectable 
word. The only controversy was about how the admirable 
intentions of such a policy should be pursued. Ramsay 
MacDonald, in the last weeks of his term of office, had been 
one of the chief framers of the Protocol of Geneva. On October 
2nd, 1924, the Assembly of the League of Nations, by a 
u n a nim ous vote, recommended this document to the Govern¬ 
ments which were its several members. It proclaimed “the 
solidarity of members of the international community”; it 
described a war of aggression as “a violation of this solidarity 
and an international crime”; and it proposed the strengthening 
of Article VHI of the Covenant of the League which prescribed 
the reduction of national armaments to the lowest po int 
co nsis te n t with national safety and the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations”. The m^a-ns of 
fulfilling this aim which the Protocol outlined was a series of 

1Ja « GcOT £ e K by Sir Harold Nicolson, Ch. XXTV, p 405. 
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undertakings by all the signatories: (i) Not to resort to war 
against other nations observing the Protocol, whether members 
of the League or not; (2) To recognize as compulsory the 
jurdisdiction of the Court of International Justice in certain 
specified matters; (3) To refer political quarrels to the League 
or to arbitral bodies; (4) Not to mobilize armed forces during 
t he course of arbitration of a dispute; (5) To consider as an 
aggressor any Power, resorting to war in defiance of the 
agreement; (6) To consider that aggressor States should pay 
the costs of war to the limit of their ability, but that war 
indemnities should not include cessions of territory; (7) To 
fahp part in an international conference on the reduction of 
armaments, as a preliminary to rendering the Protocol 
operative; and (8) To declare that a State engaging in hostilities 
should be presumed to be an aggressor unless a unanimous 
decision of the League Council should declare otherwise. 

The Protocol of Geneva was far from popular with the 
newly-elected Conservative majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons. The Governments of the Dominions looked at it with 
distrust. There was considerable Press—and City—hostility 
to it. Chamberlain himself was not unsympathetic to these 
emotions; but he also realized, as a Party politician, that the 
Protocol, in the new conditions created by the General 
Election in Britain, had no chance of ratification. If he dropped 
it, however, he must put in its place some more efficient 
instrument for the establishment of that stability for which in 
1925 Europe and the world were yearning. An alliance between 
Britain and France, even if under the respectable umbrella of the 
League, would simply give formal recognition to the re-estab- 
lishment of the Entente Cor diale and to one of those explicit 
commitments to the Continent ofEurope which, for centuries, 
it had been the tradition of British statesmen to avoid. What 
Chamberlain began to seek was some wider regional arrange¬ 
ment with a balanced sharing of benefits and responsibilities, 
which would include Germany and—if possible—Italy, for 
which under the Fascist regime he conceived an affection which, 
in later years, he was reluctant to discard. 
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Yet all that the Office could offer, backed by the Service 
chiefs (who had been bemused by that awe of the French 
Army which was not finally to be dissipated until 1939-1940) 
was a defensive alliance with France. The prospect of this— 
rumours about it were rife in the French Press at the beginning 
of 1925—so upset the Germans that they took the initiative 
and opened the way towards a wider arrangement. 

A leading hand in the preliminary negotiations was taken 
by the British Ambassador in Berlin, Lord D’Abemon, whose 
original appointment Lord Curzon had strongly resisted, 
because he dislike d him as a man and because he disapproved 
of some phases of his career. This had admittedly been colour¬ 
ful. As a young man he had been a friend of glittering figures 
like George Wyndham and Harry Cust; he had dabbled in 
newspaper proprietorship; he had then departed to Turkey 
and as Governor of the Imperial Ottoman Bank from 1889 
to 1897 he had been able to build a considerable fortune. His 
wife was by far the most beautiful of all the Edwardian 
beauties; even in the 1950s old gentlemen in the St. James’s 
Club, hearing the praise of fair women, would rumble with 
drowsy, irritable nostalgia, “Ah, my boy, you never saw 
Helen D’Abemon.” 

Lord D’Abemon had a fine and cultivated flair for living. 
His manners were gay, easy and self-confident. He was 
shrewd and knowledgeable about finance. In appearance he 
seemed a mixture of English dandy and Italian condottiere. In 
post-war Germany his personal ascendancy was notable, 
because he seemed an embodiment of almost all those qualities 
in the British which aroused the bewildered resentment of the 
Germans yet which they admired and longed to imitate. 

He believed that it was essential to bring Germany back 
into the general European fold. He therefore welcomed, 
discreetly but vigorously, every possible move in that direction. 
’When on January 20th, 1925 Herr von Schubert, Secretary 
of State in the German Foreign Minis try, handed him a 
memorandum containing a proposal for a pact between the 
Western European Powers, pledging diem not to resort to 
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war and to enter jointly an agreement which would provide 
for the permanent demilitarization of the Rhineland and a 
guarantee of Germany’s existing western frontiers. Lord 
D’Abemon hastened to send it on to London with a covering 
note of warm encouragement. 

A cl ums y—and characteristic—German suggestion that, 
at this stage, the British Foreign Secretary should promise 
not to mention the matter to the French Government irritated 
Aust en Chamberlain and endangered the negotiations. In 
private he rebuked the German Ambassador in London with 
the reminder, “I cannot receive confidential communications 
from the German Government on the footing that I am not 
at liberty to mention them to our French allies. Any appear¬ 
ance of negotiations between Germany and this country 
behind France’s back will arouse suspicion and destroy any 
influence which the British Government may have with the 
Government of France.” 

And in public in his constituency he said: “The task of a 
British Foreign Secretary is to cement old friendships and to 
allay old differences and bitternesses. But you cannot allay 
old differences by forgetting old friendships.” 

The Germans tried the same secretive trick with the 
French; and it failed because Herriot, the French Foreign 
Minister, had as much confidence in Chamberlain as Chamber¬ 
lain had in him, and because they were both honourable and 
straightforward men. Chamberlain commented to Lord 
Crewe: “What earthly object do they think that all this 
tortuous duplicity would serve?” 

He also remarked: “I am glad that I sent you my corres¬ 
pondence with D’Abemon since it has helped to fill the gap. 
A three-handed game, such as is now going on between 
Paris, Berlin and London is not an easy one to play, but I do 
my best to keep both you and D’Abernon fully informed... 

1925 was Locarno year. The negotiations that led up to 
its memorable and—as was so widely hoped—auspicious 
climax were complicated and unhurried. The Germans were 
stubborn and evasive about their eastern frontiers. Although 
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French opinion had been, to a considerable extent, prepared 
rbr the British rejection of the Protocol of Geneva, there was 
a real shock of dismay when the British Government did what 
they said they were going to do. Even Herriot was so upset 
that he muttered gloomily to Austen Chamberlain: “I tell 
vou I look forward with terror to Germany making war 
upon us again in ten years/* There was a minor crisis in the 
British Cabinet when—during Austen’s absence at Geneva— 
three of his colleagues, Churchill, Amery and Birkenhead, 
expressed their doubts and criticisms of the pact which, it 
was hoped, would emerge from the negotiations. Sir Eyre 
Crowe, who was present at the meeting at which these 
opinions were aired, was so depressed and alarmed by them 
that he wrote a Strictly Private Letter—the capital letters 
indicated a security grading—to the Foreign Secretary setting 
them out at length. This reached Austen at the same time as a 
vague but very friendly letter from the Prime Minister. 
Puzzled and annoyed, Austen was on the verge of cancelling 
his further talks with Herriot, hurrying home to London and 
resigning. He asked Crowe to explain his reactions to Baldwin, 
and added: 

“A Foreign Minister who does not possess the confidence 
of his colleagues is worse than useless to his country and the 
world, and I at any rate will not consent to hold the post if 
the policy of the Cabinet is to be changed every few days, if 
the whole effect of the conversations I have held since I left 
home is to be destroyed, and if my word is to be repudiated 
and I am to be dishonoured. Please transmit this message 
verbally.” 

By the time Austen got home the storm had ebbed, 
the opposition to his ideas had faded out, and he could 
tell Lord Crewe that his own alarm had been “quite 
unnecessary”. 

In April of that year Sir Eyre Crowe died, conscientious 
and far-sighted to the last, but worn out by his exertions and 
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saddened by the destruction of much that he and his genera¬ 
tion had laboured to build, which even seven or eight years 
after the end of the War seemed grimly unlikely to be re¬ 
established. He was succeeded by Sir William Tyrrell—later 
Lord Tyrrell of Avon—a capable and hard-working official 
but lacking in originality or boldness of spirit. He made, 
however, an excellent and loyal second to Chamberlain in 
his period of ascendancy in the conduct of foreign affairs. 

His capacity for hard work and for loyalty were both 
required in full measure during the six crucial months in 
which the final agreement was being prepared. It did not have 
an easy passage, but Austen Chamberlain was determined 
that it should in the end be a successful passage. He was 
remarkably consistent, patient and clear-headed throughout; 
he also knew how to make concessions in order to attain his 
ultimate objective. Sir Harold Nicolson has argued that the 
whole matter might have “drained away into the sands of 
inertia had it not been for Mr. Chamberlain’s vigour and 
pliancy.” 1 

Chamberlain himself from the outset was fully aware of 
the difficulties and the dangers. He summed them up lucidly 
in a letter to Lord Stamfordham on February 9th, 1925: 

“It is not an easy task, for the French are very fearful and 
therefore often unwise and aggravating, and the Germans 
seem to be singularly obtuse to their own interests and the 
effect of what they say and do upon French opinion. I regard 
it as the first task of statesmanship to set to work to make the 
new position of Germany tolerable to the German people in 
the hope that, as they regain prosperity under it, they may in 
time become reconciled to it and be unwilling to put their 
fortunes again to the desperate hazard of war. I am working 
not for today or tomorrow but for some date like 1950 or 
i960 when German strength will have returned and when 
the prospect of war will again cloud the horizon, unless the 
risks of war are still too great to be rashly incurred and the 

1 King George V, by Sir Harold Nicolson, Ch. XXW, p. 407. 
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actual conditions too tolerable to be jeopardized on a gambler’s 
throw. It is on the realization of this double factor that the 
hope of permanent peace depends. I believe the key to the 
solution is to be found in allaying French fears, and that unless 
we find means to do this we may be confronted with a 
complete breakdown of our friendly relations with ^France and 
an exacerbation of her attitude towards Germany. 


Throughout these arduous months the Foreign Secretary 
held to his purpose with praiseworthy determination. When 
the French were intransigent and the Germans silly, he was 
not discouraged; even continuous and sadly disillusioning 
experience of the difference between politicians’ and dip¬ 
lomatists’ public utterances for the record and the comments 
thev make in private and off the cuff he made into a discipline 
and a spur. In a despatch from Geneva in September 1925 he 
wrote: 

“For anyone placed as I am at this moment at the head of 
the British delegation to the Assembly, and perhaps more 
particularly for one who, like myself, is also Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, it is interesting to compare the public debates 
of the Assembly with the conversations in the lobbies, or at 
the dinners and luncheons which bring the Ministers together, 
or again in their private interviews. I say that it is interesting; 
a cynic would choose a different word to express his thought, 
for one cannot wholly escape the oppression caused by the 
wide divergence which exists between the views expressed in 
the lobby and the sentiments uttered in the tribune. 

“If Great Britain and the British Empire exercise in the 
long run the influence which is due to their position and their 
policy, it will be because we hold but one language whether 
on the stage or in the coulisses, because our policy and attitude, 
however strange or insular they may at first sight appear to 
foreign nations, are found to be the true expression of our 
thoughts and convictions, and because it may thus in time 
come to be realized that what we say we mean, what we 
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promise we perform, and that, if we are less ready than others 
to indulge in fine phrases and to win applause by oratorical 
appeals, it is not because we cannot experience for ourselves 
or appreciate hi others these elevated sentiments, but because 
we are less ready to raise hopes which we cannot fulfil or to 
give lip service to principles which we cannot put into 
practice. . . . 

“M. Boncour, M. Hymans, M. Benes, M. Skrzynski, and 
I know not what others have mounted or will mount the 
tribune of the Assembly to profess the deep and even the 
passionate attachment of themselves and of the nations which 
they represent to the Protocol. Yet there is not one of them 
who in private even affects to pretend that that Protocol, if 
it had been adopted universally and without the alteration of a 
phrase or a word, would have settled the question of security 
or reassured their countrymen. . . . 

“It is beginning to be seen that the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government offers at once greater prospects of success and, 
in the case of success, a surer guarantee of peace.” 1 

This was not the least important of Chamberlain’s achieve¬ 
ments, which he shared with the other three chief “artificers 
of Locarno”, 2 Briand, Stresemann and Lord D’Abernon: at 
the beginning of the year they all had been in advance of their 
own public opinions; when at last it was time to recall the 
conference, patient and skilful exposition, in Parliament and 
in the Press, had done its work, and there truly seemed to be 
a “surer guarantee of peace”. 

The problems of the evacuation of the Ruhr and of the 
first zone of the Rhineland; the problems of Germany’s 
entry into the League, of her share in any possible policy of 
sanctions against an aggressor; even the grave complication of 
Germany’s eastern frontiers, had all been put into perspective. 
This, in view of the limited and practical aim of the new 

1 The Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain, by Sir Charles Petrie, Vol. II, 
Ch. V, p. 285. 

2 The phrase is Sir Harold Nicolson’s. Op. cit. 
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policy j was admirable. There was, however, a tragic tempta¬ 
tion to think that the basic causes of international difference, 
and therefore of war, had been removed, whereas in fact they 
had merely been courteously and optimistically put on one 
side for the time being. 

There was more than a hint or two of warning. Even in 
September in Geneva, when it seemed that almost all the 
obstacles had been smoothed into insignificance, the Germans 
suddenly demanded that the question of war guilt must be 
settled before they came to any conference table. Chamberlain 
refused curtly to give way to this typical piece of blackmail, 
the mere mention of which he regarded—quite rightly—as a 
breach of faith. He commented in a brief despatch to the 
Office: 

“The German Government, like a nagging woman, must 
have the last word.” 

Hie demand was precipitately abandoned, and the final 
preparations for the conference went on. 


It opened at Locarno on October 5th, 1925. The amiable 
and soothing tranquillity of summer, lingering delicately and 
affectionately into autumn, enfolded the mountains and the 
lake. No sudden storms hurled their menace into the serene 
and scented air. There was a mild haze in the morning, and 
the singing of the boatmen at their work sounded cheerfully 
across the still, sunlit water. If a brown, dried leaf floated 
down and rustled on the pavement’s edge, it was a presage 
not of violence, destruction and chaos, but of a gentle and 
natural decline whose cool melancholy could be infinitely 
acceptable to the philosophic soul. 

In all the ruin and horror which were the experience of 
later years, it was easy to be contemptuous of the atmosphere 
and the mood of Locarno. In their own time and setting they 
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were real and sincere enough. The accomplishment which 
they embraced and sustained was admittedly transient. In 
that, it merited men’s pity rather than their embittered in¬ 
dignation; and perhaps the humility which recognizes that 
our society, calling itself civilized, is still extremely imperfect, 
rather than the arrogance which condemns the politicians and 
the diplomatists who are the executors of its wishes. 

The delegates at the conference were few—M. Briand 
from France, M. Vandervelde from Belgium, Signor Sciajola 
from Italy, Dr. Stresemann and Dr. Luther from Germany— 
and their staffs were limited. Austen Chamberlain had suggested 
that he be accompanied by a Cabinet colleague, but Baldwin 
characteristically had answered that this was quite unnecessary, 
since he had complete confidence in his Foreign Secretary. 
His staff numbered four: Sir Cecil Hurst, the legal adviser to 
the Foreign Office, and three of its outstanding younger 
officials—M. W. Lampson, Walford Selby (his own Principal 
Private Secretary) and J. C. Stemdale Bennett. 1 Chamberlain 
had his wife with him, and her share in the social part of the 
proceedings was considerable. Lord D’Abemon, whose initia¬ 
tive had set the whole elaborate process in motion, was not 
present: he could sit in the Embassy in Berlin and contemplate, 
with more than a modicum of satisfaction, the climax and 
fulfilment of his mission. 

Hitherto Austen Chamberlain and Stresemann had not 
met one another. Chamberlain’s biographer. Sir Charles 
Petrie, says that he came to the encounter with a slight pre¬ 
judice against Stresemann. 2 The encounter proved agreeable; 
the two men established a mutual sympathy which developed 
into lasting friendship. Stresemann was the son of a Berlin 

1 M. W. Lampson, later Lord Killeam, F.C., G.C.M.G., High Commissioner and 
then British Ambassador in Egypt, 1934-1946; H-M.G.’s Special Commissioner in 
SE. Asia, 1946-1948. 

W. H. M. Selby, later Sir Walford Selby, k.c.m.g., c.b., c.v.o., Minister in Vienna, 
1933-1937, Ambassador in Lisbon, 1937-1940. 

J. C. Stemdale Bennett later Sir John Stemdale Bennett, k.c.m.g., M.C., Ministei 
in Sofia, 1947-1949, Deputy Commissioner for the U.K. in S.E. Asia, 1930-1953 
Head of British Middle East Office, 1953-1957. 

* Op. dt., p. a86. 
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publican; he had all the Berliner’s courage and stubbornness 
and cunning; spiritually as well as physically he mingled 
coarseness with refinement; above all, he was a German 
patriot, who had come to maturity in the era of his country’s 
greatness, who was enraged and humiliated by her defeat. 
There could be no greater contrast than that between Strese- 
mann and Briand, the representative of France. Briand was a 
Breton to the core of his being, with all the greyness and the 
hardness of his sea-girt country, yet illumined by flashes of 
Celtic fire; a golden-tongued orator who was also a shrewd 
and imaginative statesman; suspicious and resolute; daring and 
genial. 

The leadership of the conference devolved on Chamber- 
lain, and he assumed it cheerfully. His likeable and chivalrous 
boyishness could have been granted no more appropriate 
fulfilment. His was the chance of reconciling old and bitter 
enemies and of establishing a new era of concord and trust. 
If his emotions were undoubtedly stirred by this glowing and 
romantic prospect, he was too tough and too experienced a 
politician to let these sentiments, however real and tenacious 
they might be, appear to control what he did and said—until 
bis task was accomplished. His eagerness only revealed itself 
in a slight but persistent tendency to fuss over details. He was, 
for example, extremely anxious that there should be no hint 
of a diktat being imposed on defeated Germany. He therefore 
sent his staff scurrying hither and thither to find a round table 
about which all might assemble with no possible implications 
of superiority and inferiority. There is a legend that when 
this search was reported to the German delegation, one of its 
senior officials remarked suavely, “Of course, let us have a 
round table conference—and Germany will take the chair.” 

There were other views about the chairmanship. The 
French, the Ita lians and the Belgians combined to ask Chamber- 
lain to preside; he replied that he would do so if the Germans 
joined in the invitation. Stresemann and Luther said glumly 
that, in view of the state of public opinion in their own 
country, they could not comply with this suggestion, and 
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proposed that the presidency be held by each Power in turn. 
Chamberlain rejected this ingenious idea; as a compromise 
he took the chair at the inaugural meeting; and when the 
procedure was settled he looked round the room with a 
^nm'n g smile and said, “It’s all so simple. In future we shan’t 
need a chairman at all, shall we ?” 

There were nine full meetings of the main conference, and 
two meetings between Stresemann, JBriand and Chamberlain 
apart from the other delegates. On October ioth, Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s birthday, Chamberlain, Briand, Stresemann 
and Luther, and their staffs, went for an excursion and a 
picnic on the lake—one historian says in a small steam yacht, 
another in a motor-boat—and in a pleasant, sun-drenched 
mist of friendship, hospitality, birthday toasts and snatches of 
song, angry arguments dissolved and agreement seemed the 
most natural thing possible. A has les cannons ... an end to 
bleak thoughts of revenge . . . put away the memories of 1870, 
of 1914, and of 1918 . . . don’t dwell on thoughts of Louvain, 
or Sedan, or the results of the blockade ... let the ancient 
hatred between Teuton and Gaul, the ancient envy and 
resentment of favoured Albion, be forgotten ... a votre sante, 
Madame Shemberlin ... to Europe’s peace and the world’s 
sanity . . . and who, in that golden hour, remembered the 
Class of 1940? 

Six days later the work was over. It was Austen’s turn to 
have his birthday now. The calm, mild weather had held. 
Mussolini hastened up from Rome to be in at the climax, 
almost entirely (he assured Sir Ronald Graham, the British 
Ambassador) to see Austen Chamberlain and because he knew 
that Austen wished him to be present. On a spring morning 
not quite twenty years later II Duce was to come to this 
smiling countryside on a different, darker errand. 

On this October afternoon, however, all was rosy and 
hopeful. The last consequential amendments had been agreed 
by four o’clock. The Press had been clamouring to be per¬ 
mitted to attend the final session, but Chamberlain kept them 
out because, as he said, he “wanted the end to be as simple as 
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the beginning”. However he relented enough, before they all 
dispersed for an hour and a half to let the texts be completed, 
to permit three photographers to take some pictures of them 
all at the big square table which had been made by sawing one 
long table into two, and was the nearest that Locarno could 
get to Chamberlain’s desired round table. 

The photographers’ flashlights exploded. There was 
Mussolini on Chamberlain’s right, in a morning suit a little 
too tight for him , looking like a receptionist in a seedy but 
once famo us hotel. There was Stresemann with his small, 
pink-lidded eyes darting restless and suspicious looks. There 
was the l ump ish, heavy-moustached JBriand, a lion badly 
carved in grey-pink granite. And there imperturbably pre¬ 
siding _was he a flash City financier or a floorwalker in the 

Army and Navy Stores?—was Chamberlain. Their ritual 
accomplished, the photographers withdrew, the other dele¬ 
gates wait away, and Chamberlain brought his wife and the 
other ladies of the delegation in to have a look at the room 
whore history had been made. 

Rather tartly Sir Harold Nicolson has described the 
ceremony of initialling the Locarno Treaties—of which there 
were seven in all 3 '—as taking place “amid scenes of orgiac 
gush-” 2 Others might have thought them touching, verging 
on the silly and mildly funny. Chamberlain gave a detailed 
description of the whole day in an excited, sentimental letter 
to Tyrrell, written two days later (as he pointed out) “in the 
calm and sunshine of a Sunday morning” while the celebrations 
of “such a birthday as it is given to no man to experience 
twice” were fresh in his memory. 

What a happy, happy birthday it had been. After the ladies 

1 The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee between Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain and Italy which (a) guaranteed the inviolability of the Belgian-German and 
the Franco-German frontiers settled under the Treaty of Versailles, and (b) committed 
Britain and Italy to go to war if France attacked Germany or Germany attacked 
Fiance; four arbitration treaties between Germany, France and Belgium, and Germany, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; and two treaties of guarantee between France, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. There was also a collective Note to Germany from all the Allies 
setting out the implications of Article XVI of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

George V, Ch. XXIV, p. 409. 
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had seen the conference room, Mrs. Chamberlain had suggested 
that they all go and have cup of tea in the teashop under the 
arcade a few hundred paces away. Chamberlain with his bevy 
of Englishwomen around him set briskly forth. Why bother 
about the motors ? The pavements were crowded with 
strollers—tourists, journalists, and Locamesi fresh from their 
siesta. Applause broke out, clapping and handkerchief-waving 
and cheers; there were welcoming shouts in French and 
Italian, German and English, so that, as Lady Hurst said later, 
she felt that she was walking in a wedding procession. 

Quite refreshed by the tea and touched by the welcome 
Chamberlain went back at half past six to the final ceremony. 
All the lights were blazing, for the October evening was 
closing in. (Did anyone detect a chill in the air ? Shut the win¬ 
dow. Shut out the darkness and the mist and the cold.) And 
all the delegates assembled in their places at the square table. 
M. Berthelot, at Chamberlain’s request, read the acte final; 
Sir Cedi Hurst bustled round the table with the bound volumes 
containing the text of all the treaties; the representatives of 
each nation in turn signed the acte and initialled the treaties 
to which their country was a party. 

There were the final formalities. To Chamberlain they 
seemed “tense with emotion, perfect in execution, profoundly 
sincere and generous”. Stresemann spoke briefly and with 
restraint; he said that Germany’s representatives initialled the 
Pact with a full sense of responsibility and made it their own; 
he added that they had done so in the sure confidence that 
these accords would have their natural consequences in the 
political and economic sphere. 

His words were heard in a taut silence. Seven short years 
separated those around that table from the end of the War, 
which they believed to be the greatest and most terrible war 
in human history, which they prayed was the last. They were 
striving, by ways which they believed to be practicable and 
honourable, to surmount the forces of evil, hatred and des¬ 
truction which had ravaged their countries and decimated 
their peoples. Not all their effort was deceit and delusion. 
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“Then Briand, large-hearted, generous Briand spoke, and 
I was proud for my friend and proud for his country. There 
spoke the true heart of chivalrous France. There shone the 
spirit of a Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche , of all that is best 
and noblest in her people and her history, as he told—his 
mandate exhausted, the task for which he had come completed 

_how he would never have begun this work, if that was to 

be the end, of how he was sure he spoke the minds of his 
Government and the great majority of his countrymen, but 
that be that as it might, he pledged himself immediately on 
his return to set to work to give the largest measure of satis¬ 
faction to the hopes which the German representatives had 
left unuttered but which he understood so well and found so 
natural and so sympathetic. I added a single sentence. Vander- 
velde and Musso lini followed and the Conference was over. 
And yet not quite over. For Briand in the name of all 
thanked me and then led by the Chancellor they all 
clapped their hands. I could hardly utter my broken words of 
thanks. .. . ,sl 

Everyone stood up. The long windows were flung open 
to the night. The Pact itself was held aloft and waved in sight 
of the cheering crowd below. Briand, Luther and Chamber- 
lain then went to the windows and showed themselves. In the 
corridor outside the conference room Briand met Mrs. 
Chamberlain waiting for her husband; he held both her hands, 
and with tears in his eyes spoke of his admiration and affection 
for Austen, and said again and again, “Ah, sans lui je ne 
Vaurais jamais tentel ” No sooner was he gone than up bustled 
Mussolini (“the simplest and sincerest of men when he is not 
posing as the Dictator”, commented Chamberlain a trifle 
ingenuously). He picked up Mrs. Chamberlain’s hands and 
planted fervent kiss after kiss upon them. 

These excitements concluded, the Chamberlains went back 
to the hotel. “Again,” Chamberlain told his “dear friend and 
helper”, William Tyrrell, “the cheers of the waiting crowd, 

1 The Life and Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain, by Sir Charles Petrie, Vol. n, 
Ch. VI. p. 290. 
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and a birthday dinner given by the whole of my staff with a 

real birthday cake with candles. I felt a little child again in 

■ ”1 
spirit. x 


The cheering and the candles were not the only reward. 
Austen Chamberlain was made a Knight of the Garter; his 
wife was awarded the G.B.E. Even Stemdale Bennett got his 
C.M.G.; he was just thirty. 

For Austen Chamberlain Locarno was the climax of his 
career. Across half a lifetime it is easy to deride the illusory and 
transient quality of the idealism which animated the whole 
episode. Its immediate practical results, however, were not 
negligible. It secured Europe nearly five years of peace— 
admittedly uneasy and imperfect peace—and it lifted men’s 
hearts with a hope which was far from ignoble and showed 
them that the methods and manners of the old diplomacy, 
adapted to a new age, were not just a squalid, outworn racket. 

Chamberlain remained Foreign Secretary throughout the 
Conservative Government’s term of office. He was embroiled 
in the perplexities of a China battling through a series of 
revolutions and counter-revolutions, and of a Near East— 
especially Egypt—lately awakened to the heady excitements 
of nationalism. He was correct, sagacious and moderately 
effective. There was a splendid lustre about his name; he never 
developed into the myth that Curzon had been, but he was 
trusted and loved. 

In July 1926 a brief series of minutes was exchanged 
between the Secretary of State’s Private Office and the office 
of the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir William Tyrrell: 

“To the Grand Cham of the Foreign Office, Protector of 
the Poor, of all Ministers, Councillors, Secretaries, Attaches, 
Staff Officers and Second Division Clerks; Terror of the 
Secretary of State, his Lord, Master and Keeper, etc., etc., etc., 

the petition of his poor servant. 

1 Ibid. p. 290. 
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“Is it essential to Your Lordship’s well-being or to the 
enjoyment of Your Lordship’s dinner or to Your Lordship’s 
proper rest on Sundays that such formal signatures as are 
required from the Secretary of State on the papers in this box 
should be habitually required of Your Lordship’s poor slave 
after midnight or on Sundays ? If so. Your Lordship’s wishes 
are a law to your servant and shall be obeyed. 

“But if ibis is merely a practical joke on your part. Sir 
William Tyrrell, why damn it, Sir, it has gone on long 
enough, and I beg you henceforth to send them to my Private 
Secretary with instructions to choose a convenient moment 
to put them before me or, by heavens, there will be the deuce 
of a row and Mr. Bland 1 will find himself in the middle of it. 

“All which is nevertheless most humbly submitted for 
Your Lordship’s favourable consideration, observing however 
that it would not appear to matter a tuppenny damn whether 
such papers are signed at Christmas or Midsummer as they are 
habitually dated days and sometimes months before signature. 

Austen Chamberlain.” 


“Secretary of State. 

“Less than the dust beneath your chariot wheels, the 
unwitting and regretful disturber of your midnight and/or 
Sabbatical reflections submits his most humble apologies for 
the continuance of an outrage which has now brought down 
the vials of your wrath upon his unworthy head. He has the 
temerity, however, to attempt to shelter himself behind the 
precedent of years, and to plead, in excuse for a perhaps slavish 
and unoriginal attachment thereto, that until today he had 
received no inkling that an immemorial practice, which 
satisfied Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and evoked no complaint 
even from the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, was distasteful 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

“Sir Austen has but to command, and his humble servant 
will have no inconsiderable relief in interposing, for the 

1 Private Secretary to Sir William Tyrrell, later Sir Nevile Bland, x.c.m.g., 
Euc-V.ol, H.M, Minister, then Ambassador, to the Netherlands, 1938-1948. 
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future, between himself and the thunderbolts of Olympus the 
person of Ganymede, featured by Mr. Walford Selby. 

N. Bland, 

14 July, 1 926. 

“In submitting this Counter Petition of a most unworthy 
slave the Grand Cham ventures to go out of the picture. 

W.T.” 


On July 28th, 1926, a fortnight after this gay little exchange, 
The Times announced: “The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has appointed Captain Anthony Eden, M.c., m.p., to 
be his Parliamentary Private Secretary in succession to Mr. 
L. R- Lumley, m.p. 1 who has resigned on proceeding to 
Australia as a member of the British Parlimeniary delegation.” 
It was the beginning of an association which, with a few 
enforced gaps, was to last just over thirty years. 

Captain Eden was at this time regarded as an industrious 
and conscientious young Member, diligent in his Parliamentary 
duties, diligent in his acquisition of the appropriate experience 
and knowledge. He had lately, as The Times had already 
noted, begun to make his mark as a speaker in the House on 
the affairs of the Near East. 


1 Now the Earl of Scarborough, k.g. 
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Speaking in Glasgow in November 192-6 Sir Austen Cham¬ 
berlain observed: “We have no reason to flatter ourselves with 
the fond belief that the pride or vanity of a nation is less 
s ensi tive than that of a prince, or that in a moment of crisis 
the crowd will be cooler than the individual.” 

This is the diffic ulty of the diplomatist who serves a 
democracy. He is an Army Commander who has a score of 
clamorous supervisors at his back, as he plans and executes a 
campaign, all eager to advise him and rebuke him, punish 
him drastically if he fails and claim all the credit if he wins. In 
Britain as in the United States there was added, in the years 
after the First World War, a new complication in the shape 
of a Press whose vigilance, inquisitiveness and desire to 
dominate were in inverse ratio to its knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the issues involved. Geneva, when the League of 
Nations was in session, had an obvious and persistent attraction 
for journalists. The new diplomacy, as practised, there, was an 
affair of lobbying, intrigue, insidious private pressure and 
lofty public attitudinizing, the inspired leak and the baseless 
rumour. For weeks and months at a time Geneva buzzed like 
a wasps’ nest; yet however practically ineffective the whole 
elaborate and costly apparatus was to prove, it had to be taken 
seriously. In the years after Locarno the League’s prestige 
was at its highest, and it flourished accordingly. There was a 
League of Nations Department in the Foreign Office under 
the supervision of an Assistant Under-Secretary, and its 
a ffair s went along busily and smoothly enough. While they 
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were being lived through, the last years of the 1920s seemed 
dramatic and exciting: in retrospect, after decades of tumult, 
they looked like a drowsy and placid lull. The old pre-1914 
stability had not been re-established; but this seemed a passable 
imitation. 

An organization such as the Foreign Office, in a society 
such as ours, can only fulfil its responsibilities efficiently if it 
reflects in a considerable measure the outlook and manners 
of the community of which it is a function. The dominant 
political mood of the later 1920s was Baldwinian and Fabian; 
it was animated by a deep and sober belief in the inevitability 
of gradualness and by an equally deep desire that progress 
should be peaceful and unrevolutionary. While the pace of 
communications was certainly quickening, it seemed that the 
British people and their elected leaders—after a startled 
glimpse or two, during the General Strike, at what extremism 
might achieve—had decided that the tempo of political and 
economic change should be slow and cautious and “con¬ 
stitutional”. This climate of opinion affected internal and 
external policy alike. If the days of splendid, solitary, Vic¬ 
torian security were gone, so—it seemed—was the epoch of 
reckless adventuring. However bold the British might be as 
individuals, society as a whole made it perfectly plain that it 
wished to limit its stakes and play safe. Perhaps this was the 
result of a profound, unconscious impulse towards the con¬ 
servation of energy against a challenge—never foreseen 
clearly but apprehended rarely in flashes of terrible, prophetic 
insight—far more violent and far more ruthless than that of 
1914-1918. For this mood of discreet and decent caution, and 
its expression in all the fields of practical policy, there were 
severe penalties to be exacted; above all, the refusal to apply 
radical remedies to obviously dangerous maladies became, too 
easily and too frequently, a flabby and defeatist inability to 
believe that there could possibly be any remedy at all. 

The Foreign Office was an accurate and reliable enough 
instrument in the execution of British external policy because, 
both in itself and in its work, it reflected faithfully enough the 
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temper which formulated the policy—or, at times, the lack 
of a policy. An age and a society which could contemplate 
with quiet equanimity’ the steady depression and decline oi 
its industrial life, the mounting lists of unemployed, the 
weedgrown shipyards on Tyneside and the shuttered mills of 
Lancashire, could also approve and promote a senior official 
who contentedly minuted that inaction and failure by a 
subordinate were “regrettable but inevitable”, and who, asked 
for his assessment of the current and numerous difficulties in 
China (war-lords fighting war-lords, Chiang Kai-shek driving 
north from Canton, Hankow Concession surrendered, the 
Shanghai Defence Force in its positions around the perimeter), 
wrote “The situation is hopeless and we are helpless.” 


The situation was to seem far worse, Britain’s helplessness 
was to be far more glaringly revealed before the end of the 
story’. But in the calm of the later nineteen-twenties the noise 
of these distant disturbances could be heard without any 
sense of personal alarm or danger, like shooting on some 
practice range at a picnic on a summer day in the Surrey 
hills. 

However, as is habitual in periods of calm the British 
people began to have ideas about changing their Government. 
Baldwinian good temper, Baldwinian “normality” had done 
their work. In the spring of 1929 there were five by-elections, 
and the Government lost them all. Arthur Henderson, who 
had emerged as one of the Labour Party’s most responsible 
and trusted leaders, proclaimed that the Government had 
been given notice to quit; and on May 10th, just after a 
Budget which was denounced as “vote-catching” by the 
Socialists, the Government quitted and Parliament was 
dissolved. 

The theme of the Conservatives’ electoral propaganda was 
singularly ill-chosen and uninspiring. It was “Safety First”, 
and the slogan was attached to a vast poster-portrait of Stanley 
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Baldwin, pipe-smoking, comfortable, satisfyingly unadven¬ 
turous, safe old Stan, dear and staunch S.B. It was a sunlit, 
early summer Election, and admirably good-tempered. Its 
result, however, was far from agreeable to any of the three 
Parties; there were 288 Socialists in the new House, 261 
Tories, 57 Liberals (divided into two factions) and 9 Indepen¬ 
dents. Once again Labour was the strongest but could not 
command an absolute majority. On 1st June, the day after the 
results were announced, Beatrice Webb, pointing out in her 
diary that what had been accomplished was the final collapse 
of the Liberal Party, summed up characteristically and crisply: 
“On the whole we are satisfied with the result of the General 
Election.” 

On June 4th Baldwin resigned. There was the customary 
going to and fro in Cabinet-making; there was an unprece¬ 
dented crop of newspaper rumours; there was the funny fuss 
about Sidney Webb taking a peerage 1 (as Lord Passfield, and 
as Secretary of State for the Colonies) and Beatrice insisting on 
remaining Mrs. Webb; there was the firm refusal of the Party 
hierarchy to let Ramsay MacDonald be Foreign Secretary 
again as well as Prime Minister; there was the campaign, 
which failed, to put J. H. Thomas into the Foreign Office— 
a campaign strongly supported, though with his customary 
regard for constitutional propriety, by the King. 

Arthur Henderson was the new Foreign Secretary. He was 
the Party organizer and as such mainly responsible for the 
victory in the Election. He was in everything the antithesis of 
Ramsay MacDonald; and next to him, at this time, probably 
the most influential, certainly the most respected man in the 
Labour Party. This universal respect which he inspired was 
sustained by a genuine affection. He was a lovable man as 
well as a good man. He looked like a country station-master. 
He was sane, level-headed, shrewd and moderate. He was 
profoundly and ineradicably English; and he had the 

So far as our desires are concerned,” said I, ‘‘I chink Sidney would rather like 
to be in office and I should rather dislike it; the couple is therefore indifferent. J. R. M. 
can do exactly what is best for the Party: whichever way we shall be satisfied with his 
decision.” Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 1924-1932, edited by Margaret Cole, PartV, p. 196. 
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Englishman’s gentleness, patience and tolerance. There was 
greatness in his ordinariness. 

“Was there ever,” Beatrice Webb wrote, “a more sterling 
character than his ? Conduct more uniformly guided by public 
spirit and personal devotion and good comradeship? He is 
thick-headed—intellectually he is a clumsy instrument—but 
there is shrewdness in his judgment: the sort of realization of 
the facts which arises from long experience of men and 
affairs and an absence of self-deception. Further, he is never 
elated and never gloomy—he just plods on along the chosen 
wav towards some dimly perceived social betterment.” 1 

Philip Snowden, who never liked him, who broke with 
kim in the end, said that he had a remarkable way of getting 
what he wanted. J. L. Garvin, the great editor of The Observer , 
said: “Mr. Henderson is not a rusher, but he is a moving 
weight.” 

On June ioth, 1929 the moving weight made itself felt in the 
Foreign Office. When he first entered its portals as its master, 
Henderson felt no surprise and no qualms. He was there 
because he wanted to be there, and he was confident about 
what he wanted to do there. The great marble staircase, the 
stately corridors, even the dignified sumptuosity of his own 
room, neither daunted him nor puffed up his self-esteem. He 
sat down at the big desk and began quietly on his task. He had 
decided to keep Walford Selby as his Principal Private Secre¬ 
tary, an arrangement which proved as happy and as harmonious 
for him as it had for Austen Chamberlain. Having done 
some work on the Geneva Protocol in 1924 he was acquainted 
with Sir Cedi Hurst, the chief legal adviser. He had hardly 
met Sir Ronald Lindsay, the Permanent Under-Secretary. 

He summoned some twenty of the senior officials, including 
these three, to his room in the course of the morning and made 
a short speech to them. His accent was unaffectedly that of 
the class in which he had been bom and brought up, whose 
interests he had striven to serve over so man y years. He was 
facing a gathering of those who were traditionally his class 
1 Ibid, p. 136. 
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enemies. The Foreign Office was regarded, by all who held 
orthodox Left-wing opinions, as one of the bastions of 
reaction and of privilege. Yet such is the complexity, and such 
is the pliability, of the British social structure, it was in the 
Foreign Office that the early Labour Administrators met with 
the greatest understanding of their purposes and aspirations 
and the greatest loyalty in service. By 1929 the effect of the 
post-war reforms and the wider basis of recruitment were only 
being felt at comparatively junior levels; the senior officials 
were the product of the old regime; but it had to be realized 
that they themselves had been the chief initiators of the 
reforms, and that they were by no means unresponsive to 
social and political change. 

“This,” said Arthur Henderson, “is the fourth Department 
of State with which I have been associated. Contrary to an 
opinion widely held in our Movement, I believe that I can 
count on your loyal support, in spite of”—he grinned at the 
ring of serious and respectful faces, the knights, the younger 
sons of lords, the well-connected and the well-endowed, Eton 
and New College, Downside and Balliol, White’s and Brooks’, 
grandpapa’s country houses, mamma’s brewery shares—“the 
Bolshevik character of the present Administration. On my 
work in 1924, in connection with the Geneva Protocol, I 
look back with real pleasure. The Protocol failed. We have 
now got to make a fresh start. Much can be done, both on 
arbitration and on disarmament, and I’m counting on you 
gendemen to help me do it. I believe that there can be too 
much ‘continuity’ in foreign policy. On many matters my 
point of view is diametrically opposed to that of the late 
Government—on Russia, for example, and on the Optional 
Clause. 1 The Government is in favour of signing the Optional 
Clause with the least possible delay.” 

His listeners bowed and withdrew. The day’s work went 
on; and in that first day Henderson made his attitude uncom- 

1 In the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, which bound 
all who signed it to submit all disputes (with certain reservations) to the Court’s 
arbitration* 
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promisingly clear. He was going to be no prisoner of his 
advisers. Two issues came up for his attention, on which he 
chose to take his own line. At the top of his In’ tray there was 
an application from Trotsky for permission to live in England. 
It was suggested that he should minute against admission. He 
looked up at Walford Selby and pondered. 

“Oh no,” he said, shaking his head, “This is a matter for 
the Cabinet. I’m not going to give a decision.” He paused for 
a second or two. “You know, there’s such a thing as the right 
of asylum.” 

A little later he reached a paper, putting up from inside 
the Office the suggestion that he should send congratulations 
to the Pope on the conclusion of the Lateran Treaty . 1 

“Not me,” he said, “and not this Government. The Prime 
Minister’s a Presbyterian and I’m a Wesleyan.” There was 
laughter on his lips and a good-tempered heartiness in his 
manner, but there could be no misunderstanding the firmness 
of his decision. 

He knew what he wanted and he was determined to get it. 
A few days later the Office was startled—in some quarters it 
amounted to shock—when he had circulated to all heads of 
departments copies of his Party’s manifesto. Labour and the 
Nation, in its way an historic document, which owed its 
brilliance and cogency to the fact that it was written by R. H. 
Tawney. In Henderson’s eyes it ranked only a little below 
Holy Writ; it was the Movement’s—and therefore his— 
inspired plan of campaign, and therefore those who were 
going to help him execute his part of it must, in his view, be 
thoroughly fa mi liar with it. 

He considered this all the more necessary because, as he 
soon discovered and ruefully complained, “these chaps don’t 
seem to know of our Conference decisions”. They must learn 
at once what the Movement thought and felt on foreign 
affairs. 

There it was, set out as the last of the Party’s five immediate 

1 A concordat between the Church and the civil authorities in Italy, regularizing 

relations. 
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major objectives in the preamble to the document: “To estab¬ 
lish peace, freedom and justice by removing from among the 
nations the root causes of international disputes, by conciliation 
and all-in arbitration, by renouncing war as an instrument of 
national polcy, by disarmament, and by political and economic 
co-operation through the League of Nations.” 

On a later page the document pronounced that Labour’s 
policy was “to carry out Great Britain’s Treaty obligations by 
international agreement on a radical programme of dis¬ 
armament, and, in addition, the Labour Party will stand firm 
against compulsory military service. It demands that the 
Preparatory Commission for Disarmament shall meet at 
the earliest possible date, and shall continue in session until 
the Draft Treaty of Disarmament is completed with a view 
to the early convocation of a General Disarmament Con¬ 
ference.” 

Hardly less significant, the Soviet Union, which had 
existed in surly and painful isolation for over ten years, which 
—even admitting the Communists’ tendency to foment the 
most ferocious dissension in the British Trade Union move¬ 
ment-still had the glamour of the first and principal Socialist 
homeland, was to be brought, its massive paw held in the 
kindly and confident little hand of the British Labour Party, 
into the comity of nations: “Whilst opposed to the inter¬ 
ference of the Russian Government with the domestic policies 
of other nations, a Labour Government would at once take 
steps to establish diplomatic and commercial relations. .. and 
would make every effort to encourage a revival of trade with 
Soviet Russia.” 

The day of the ideologues had dawned in the Foreign 
Office. It was ironic and not a little pitiable that they came in 
under the leadership and with the active encouragement of a 
man as decent, as staunch, as sensible and as fundamentally 
patriotic as Arthur Henderson. But like more than one Labour 
leader with his working-class background he was not a 
particularly good judge of close colleagues and associates who 
sprang from the upper or professional classes. The flaws in the 
a 
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characters of the two men whom he chose as his Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary and his P.P.S.—Hugh Dalton and Philip 
Noel-Baker—would have been obvious to any politician with 
a similar upbringing and background; Henderson took them 
both at their face value, which was considerable. They both 
appeared in those days to be among the brightest young 
hopes of the Labour Party. They were Socialists by moral and 
intellectual conviction, and they were both ideologues. 

Hugh Dalton was the son of a Canon of Windsor, who 
was a dose friend of the Royal Family. So talkative and 
bumptious as a child that he attracted the disapproving 
attention of the aged Queen Victoria, he grew up as a clever, 
loquadous, self-assertive youth. From Eton he went to King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was a friend of Rupert Brooke, 
John Maynard Keynes, Lytton Strachey and G. E. Moore, the 
philosopher. He served as a combatant officer in World War I, 
and taught economics in the University of London. He was 
tall and gustily cheerful; his voice had a booming, parsomc 
note in it, he smiled much and had a loud laugh. Many found 
it difficult to believe that he was sincere. 

Sincerity, of a glib and superficial kind, was one of Philip 
Noel-Baker’s most obvious characteristics. He was anxiously 
good-looking, with swift, nervous movements, incapable of 
appearing relaxed or at ease. He was the son of a former 
Liberal M.P., of Quaker extraction; he was an Olympic 
runner, and a Cambridge contemporary of Hugh Dalton; 
his wife was the daughter of a well-to-do English landowner 
in Greece. He was an eager pacifist, a great pamphleteer on 
the wickedness of the arms trade, intensely emotional and a 
good deal of a prig. 

Arthur Henderson liked and trusted the pair of them. 
They became two of the Labour Party’s experts on foreign 
affairs; neither ever held the post of Foreign Secretary. 

In addition, Henderson brought into close association with 
him in the Office one other statesman, formerly a Conservative, 
by now non-party: Lord Cedi of Chelwood, that same Bob 
Cedi whose interest in foreign affairs had so exasperated Lord 
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Curzon a decade earlier. Now he concentrated his attention, 
passionately and with all the force of his powerful intellect, 
on the development and the strengthening of the League of 
Nations. He held no portfolio in MacDonald’s Government, 
but his open and determined continuation of his League work 
was of real help to Henderson, and won Henderson’s support 
and friendship. Henderson insisted that Cedi be, under his 
regime as earlier, a member of the British delegation to the 
Assembly of the League; he also gave him his place inside the 
Office. 

The Office reacted characteristically. At first there was a 
ripple of dismay: Lord Cecil was not a Minister, what was he, 
where did he fit into an elaborately arranged hierarchy? So 
extraordinary and so difficult was the arrangement that there 
was not even a room in which Lord Cecil could work. Sir 
Victor Wellesley 1 resigned himself to quiet despair. The head 
of the Establishment department was glumly unaware of any 
precedent. The sense of the intractability of the problem 
communicated itself higher and higher. It reached Sir Ronald 
Lindsay. It reached the Secretary of State. “Will the P.U.S. 
please speak?” Sir Ronald explained the matter in all its 
gravity to Mr. Henderson. He got a flat, formidable, un¬ 
believing stare. This was a genial enough station-master, but 
a station-master who wanted his station run in his own way. 

“What, no room in this immense building? Let’s go and 
have a look.” 

A small, august procession headed by the Secretary of 
State set out along the echoing corridors. Henderson’s tread 
was stately and resolute. Messengers watched round-eyed. 
There was a flurry of activity in every Third Room. The 
mission without much difficulty discovered a splendid, empty 
apartment known as the Cabinet Room; and here at a big 
table beneath a portrait of his own father, the great Lord 
Salisbury (who had, on occasion, used the room as a Cabinet 

1 Sir Victor was the conscientious but pessimistic official, referred to on p. 92 
above, who took so gloomy a view of the Chinese situation. He became a byword 
in the Office for this kind of attitude, although, as Lord Strang has pointed out, he 
possessed other estimable qualities as a Government servant. 
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room), Bob Cecil was installed; and hither he imported_ 

the hierarchy quivered again but bore the shock stoically— 
his own private secretary, Will Amold-Forster. Arnold- 
Forster was quickly accepted; he was as likeable as he was 
brilliant and zealous; he had once been private secretary to 
Lord Parmoor and he was a leading authority on maritime 
law. Hie ripples of obstructiveness died away; Henderson in 
his own way fashioned a team which accepted his leadership 
at first with surprised respect, then with increasing under¬ 
standing and affection. 

His period in office was the watershed of the inter-war 
years. When he entered on it all seemed remarkably sunlit and 
tranquil. The Kellogg Pact, outlawing war as an instrument 
of policy, had been lately signed. The Young Plan had settled 
the vexatious problem of German reparations. Allied troops 
were leaving the Rhineland. The League of Nations was at 
the peak of its prestige and influence. That stability for which 
statesmen and diplomatists had laboured so arduously seemed 
to have been restored to Britain, to Europe, to the world. 
When Henderson went out of office all this had vanished and 
the prospects seemed gloomy and were, over succeeding 
years, to become gloomier and gloomier. Yet he was far from 
being a bad or an unsuccessful Foreign Secretary. The delayed 
second phase of the world crisis began, with a series of loud 
and menacing thunder-claps, during his term of office; the 
storms which then began to roar around the world were such 
that even he, with all his sanguine courage and steadfastness, 
could not master them. 

Meanwhile Labour and the Nation was not merely a piece 
of homework for upper-class Foreign Office officials; it was, 
so far as Henderson was concerned, a doctrine which was to 
be put into practice. In the field of foreign affairs it was faith’s 
sword with which to slash away the old tangle of hatred, 
lust for power and personal or sectional greed. The Optional 
Clause was signed in September 1929. A month later diplomatic 
relations were resumed with the Soviet Union and a trade 
agreement followed in April 1930. Work was abruptly 
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slowed down on the construction of the great new naval base 
at Singapore, and suspended entirely on the building of two 
new cruisers and two submarines—both as practical gestures 
in the implementation of a policy of disarmament. That they 
were futile and dangerous gestures did not, alas, rob them of 
their quality of forlorn sincerity. They led on inevitably to 
the summoning of a conference in London in January 1930, 
attended by representatives of the United States, France, 
Japan and Italy. Presided over by MacDonald, who touchily 
retained control over a good many matters of foreign policy, 
it resulted in a five-year naval ‘holiday’ in which no capital 
ships were to be built. 

A draft disarmament convention was agreed by a Pre¬ 
paratory Commission of the League, and a great, all-embracing 
Disarmament Conference was summoned for February 1932. 
In this general atmosphere of goodwill and optimism, Briand 
ciculated among the European governments his plan for 
European union, a United States of Europe; and then across 
the bright dawn there blew some chill winds. The British 
Government, compelled to reflect upon Britain’s world-wide 
commitments and responsibilities, was non-committal about 
Briand’s scheme. Mussolini, less simple at heart perhaps than 
Austen Chamberlain had believed him to be, made (in the 
atmosphere of 1929-1930) a quite bloodcurdling speech: 

“Words are a very fine thing; but rifles, machine-guns, 
warships, aeroplanes and cannon are still finer things . . . 
Right unaccompanied by might is an empty word.” 

A cold shudder passed across the world. In Ger many the 
ending of lavish foreign loans—after October 1929 and the 
sensational Stock Exchange collapse Wall Street had other 
things to think about than the bolstering of Germany’s 
economy—brought a brief, synthetic boom to a sharp and 
ugly conclusion. Stresemann died in October 1929; and a 
Right-Centre coalition, led by the academic and rigid Chancel¬ 
lor, Heinrich Briining, ruled by emergency decree, imposing 
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governmental economies by force against mounting if con¬ 
fused resistance. And in the elections in September 1930 the 
National Socialists increased their representation in the 
Reichstag from 12 to 107 seats. 


Across the lapse of a quarter of a century the warnings 
might seem as urgent as obvious. There were certainly those 
who perceived them, notably in the Foreign Office the new 
Permanent Under-Secretary who succeeded Sir Ronald 
Lindsay early in 1930—Sir Robert Vansittart, later Lord Van- 
sittart of Denham, p.c., g.c.b., g.c.m.g. Of the many 
talented men who served in positions of authority and 
responsibility in the Foreign Office during the period under 
review. Van was probably the ablest, the most original in 
mind, the most far-sighted, the most daring in spirit. His 
judgment in analysis, both of men’s characters and of the 
pattern of events, was swift, penetrative and accurate; he was 
deprived of a deep and durable influence on the history of 
his country because that swiftness of analysis was linked indis¬ 
solubly to an equivalent swiftness in his desire for action. He 
was impatient if the action which he believed to be obviously 
necessary did not immediately and resolutely follow upon the 
assessment of a situation which he had made or the advice 
which he had offered. This caused more timorous and less 
decisive men to regard him as imprudent and injudicious, to 
go in fear of him, and in fear to work against him. By tempera¬ 
ment Van was the executor of policy; by training and by the 
inevitable moulding of his career he was a disciplined adviser; 
it was ironical for him and tragic for his country that he 
attained the summit of his career and was able to give first-rate 
advice at a time when second-rate, frightened, stubborn and 
stupid men were there to receive it and to refuse to act upon 
it. This unhappy coincidence exasperated Van and finally lit 
in him a consuming fire of wrath; it rendered him powerless, 
it drove him from public service and, for the last twenty 
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years of his life, put him into an isolation which would have 
been despairing had he not had so much gaiety and so staunch 
a courage. 

Van was a gregarious being with a vast acquaintance and 
a deep, unquenchable gusto for life. He was a gambler, a poet 
and a patriot. He made bitter enemies; but those who knew 
bim admired him and loved him through all his vicissitudes. 
He was robust and full-blooded in an age and a society which 
preferred the tame and the tepid. He was a leopard whose 
fate it was to be harnessed with a team of domesticated but 
sly and vindictive tabby-cats. 

The least conventional of men, he had passed unscathed 
through a highly conventional upper-class upbringing; his 
rise in the Foreign Service had been swift and smooth; the 
capitals in which he had served abroad were all important— 
Paris, Teheran, Cairo, Stockholm (where he was for the larger 
part of the First World War), back to Paris in 1919—then he had 
four years as Private Secretary to Curzon, he was an Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State at forty-seven, and Principal Private 
Secretary to the Prime Minister for two crucial years. He was 
at the summit before he was fifty. And from the outset he was 
confronted with the menace of a resurgent Germany. 

Vansittart’s relations with Henderson as Secretary of 
State were not just formally impeccable; they were those of 
a deep and lasting friendship, founded on mutual trust and re- 
pect. And on the fundamental principles of foreign policy they 
differed much less than might have been supposed. Henderson’s 
pursuit of a wide measure of disarmament was not unrealistic 
or starry-eyed; he had none of the Prime Minister’s super¬ 
ficiality and love of showing-off; he was patient and tough 
and cautious; and neither he nor the Government as a whole 
had as yet been committed to the suicidal sentimentalism 
which became an obsession in the early thirties. If Van and 
Henderson could have worked together, with full authority 
and full Cabinet backing, not for a hasty two years, but under 
a stable Government for five years, many of the later disasters 
might have been prevented. But in 1929-1930 the storm 
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seemed distant enough, its ultimate ferocity quite unthinkable, 
and the signs of it, though notable, not overwhelming in 
their import. 


And the Foreign Secretary had other crucial matters to 
consider. Conscientious, placid, efficient and likeable as he 
was, he walked head-on into grave trouble within a few weeks 
of taking office, and over that familiar, difficult and disturbing 
issue, Egypt. Egypt had brought a good deal of grief to the 
previous short-lived Labour Government in 1924, and the 
scars of that experience were still painful. As many British 
Governments were compelled to discover for themselves, it 
was never an easy or a comfortable matter to try to come to 
terms with Egyptian nationalism. MacDonald had gone about 
it quickly and eagerly, and had been confronted with Zaghlul 
Pasha at the zenith of his career. Zaghlul had interpreted the 
British approach as a sign of weakness and characteristically 
had increased his terms for a settlement to a point at which 
the only possible answer was a flat rejection. The breakdown 
of the negotiations had been followed by riots in Cairo and 
Alexandria and the assassination of Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar 
and Governor-General of the Sudan. 

There followed an ultimatum, punitive in character, the 
withdrawal of all Egyptian forces from the Sudan, and the 
collapse of Anglo-Egyptian relations into a mood of sulky 
embitterment and intransigent hostility. Lord Allenby, who 
had striven with stalwart persistence for a policy of recon¬ 
ciliation, was succeeded as High Commisssioner by Lord 
Lloyd; and it was a conflict between Lord Lloyd and the 
Government at home which precipitated Henderson’s first— 
and by far his biggest—crisis as Foreign Secretary. Yet Lord 
Lloyd’s quarrel was less with Henderson and the new Labour 
Administration than with Austen Chamberlain and the 
Conservatives. 

George Lloyd was a man of dazzling talent bom in the 
wrong epoch: his great ambition, streaked with melancholy; his 
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almost feminine mixture of tenderness and ruthlessness, guile 
and apparently effortless charm; his patriotism and his dislike 
of the disciplines of conformity; his pride and his vision and 
his loneliness, would have made him, it is not difficult to 
imagine, an outstanding and very successful statesman in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, In the setting of the 
political life of the first quarter of the twentieth century he 
was ill at ease and frustrated. 

His previous career had been distinguished, from the Univer¬ 
sity onwards. He was rich and well-born; he travelled exten¬ 
sively in the Near East in his youth; he was closely connected 
with the Arab Revolt in the First World War; he had had a 
highly successful term of office as Governor of Bombay. He 
combined high intellectual gifts with great tenacity of purpose. 
Above all he believed with a deep and unswerving passion in 
the greatness of Britain’s imperial destiny. 

He conceived it to be his duty to rule Egypt for Britain’s 
good and for Egypt’s good. He combined great and lasting 
sympathy for the aspirations of Arab nationalism with a 
contempt and dislike for Zionism, which both sharpened and 
narrowed the focus of his views on Middle Eastern policy; 
but he was able to distinguish more clearly and more uncom¬ 
promisingly than most of his successors the difference between 
Arab nationalism and Egyptian nationalism. He sought 
sincerely to be a benevolent despot in Egypt in the tradition 
of Cromer and Milner; it was infortunate that in Egyptian 
eyes he appeared a relentless and tyrannical imperialist. 
However beneficial his rule was for the feilahin and the 
depressed poor of Cairo’s fetid and overcrowded alleys—for 
they were the people to the service of whose interests the 
justice, the firmness and the efficiency of the administration 
were unceasingly directed—it was bitterly resented by the 
politicians and the pashas. 

It was unfortunate, too, that Lloyd’s policy and outlook 
had little appeal to Austen Chamberlain and to the growing 
band of Middle East—especially Egyptian—experts in the 
Foreign Office. They were unconcerned about dominion over 
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palm and pine; they considered that Britain’s vital strategic 
interests in the Suez Canal, the safety of her imperial com¬ 
munications and secure transit for her increasing imports of 
Middle Eastern oil, would be best safeguarded by a connection 
between Britain and Egypt—an alliance under treaty, if 
possible—which gave reasonable satisfaction to Egyptian 
nationalist aspirations. 

During the last years of his appointment Lord Lloyd 
showed himself to be less and less amenable to Foreign Office 
advice, which consequently took on tones of urgent insistence. 
Austen Chamberlain had made an abortive attempt in 1927 
to reopen negotiations; a confused, and perhaps not entirely 
unjustified, feeling existed in the Foreign Office that the 
Secretary of State had not been helped by the attitude of the 
High Commissioner or by the view of the High Commissioner 
which was held in exalted circles in Egypt. 

In the winter and spring of 1928—1929 that amiable and 
influential Moslem dignitary, the Aga Khan, who held the 
titular rank of a Prince meriting a 17-gun salute in British 
India, spent more than three months in Egypt, with the overt 
purpose of studying Egyptology. However fascinating the 
company of the savant , Professor Newbury, who was his guide 
and instructor, the Aga Khan was able to find time to pursue 
some of his own other interests in politics and diplomacy. 

The Aga Khan exercised at this time a unique influence. 
He was the zealously active head of the widespread and wealthy 
Ismaili sect of the Shia branch of Islam, their spiritual leader 
and practical adviser. He was a vigorous and influential, 
though moderate, Indian nationalist. He was a well-known and 
popular racehorse owner in Britain. 1 His political outlook was 
that of a progressive Victorian liberal. He was an intimate 
friend of the British Royal Family. He was regarded in the 
inner circles of power in Britain as an indispensable personal 
link between East and West; and this was, it must be admitted, 
a role which he enjoyed, for which too he thought himself 
suited. He was charming, sagacious and shrewd. He was also 

1 His first Derby winner was Blenheim in 1930, 
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intensely gregarious, and not -within a limited circle. In 
Britain he took the trouble to seek out and to know politicians 
of all Parties; and his closest friend in the Labour Party for 
many years was Arthur Henderson. 

It happened, too, that in the early months of the First 
World War the Aga Khan had undertaken in Egypt, on 
behalf of the British Government, the delicate—and, as it 
proved, unsuccessful—mission of attempting to prevent Turkey 
entering the war on the side of the Central Powers. In the 
course of this mission he had come into close contact with 
the Prince—by 1929 King—Fuad. 

King Fuad, already grievously afflicted with the malady 
which was to bring him to an early and painful death, sent for 
the Aga Khan as soon as he knew that he was in Egypt. To 
this sympathetic listener he poured out his troubled heart. 
Openly weeping, he declared that he was constantly rebuffed 
and neglected and that Lord Lloyd was relentless in his refusal 
to let him have any effective say in the governing of his own 
country. 

“Lloyd,** he bewailed, “pulls the strings while the marion¬ 
ettes dance. Cromer turned Abbas Hilmi into a puppet. Lloyd 
is turning me into a corpse.*’ 

From the Abdin Palace the Aga Khan hurried off to the 
cardroom of the Mohammed Ali Club. The beads clicked, the 
gossip flowed. From one friend and acquaintance after another 
he heard the same tale: Lord Allenby, for whose inflexible 
sense of justice they had a profound admiration had made 
promises which had led them to expect increasing indepen¬ 
dence; but now they found that the “strings ** 1 which Allenby 
had reserved for the High Commissioner had been converted 
into iron chains. Lord Lloyd, in fact, was acting not as a High 
Commissioner but as the conqueror and ruler of an occupied 
country, a Viceroy with plenary powers. 

1 On February 22 f 1922 , Lord Allenby had issued a Declaration by which Great 
Bntain recognized Egypt as a Sovereign Independent State, subject to certain 
“reserved points”. These included the security of the Canal, the defence of Egypt from 
foreign invasion, the protection of foreigners in Egypt, and the Sudan. These were 
the “strings” which were so hated in Egypt. 
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The Aga Khan was back in England, in the early summer for 
the Season. Public appearances at Epsom and Ascot were 
interesting but unim portant. His real work was done in quiet 
conversations at the Marlborough Club, in an unrecorded 
audience at the Palace, in discussions with the outgoing 
Ministers and their successors. 

There also arrived in England that summer the Prime 
Minister of Egypt, Mohammed Pasha Mahmoud who, so far 
as it was possible for an Egyptian politician at that time, was 
pro-British. He had for a time been Zaghlul’s right-hand man 
and a steadying infl uence on that stubborn patriot. He had 
been at Balliol College, Oxford, at the turn of the century, had 
taken a Second in History and rowed in the College’s second 
boat in Torpids. The purpose of his visit was to receive an 
Honorary D.C.L. at the hands of his old University. The 
opportunity to get into personal touch with the new Adminis¬ 
tration was too good to be missed. His initial approach to the 
Foreign Office was well received and with courtesy; he met 
Arthur Henderson, and the two men liked one another. The 
way was open to a new round of discussions between Britain 
and Egypt at the conclusion of which, like the pot of gold at 
the rainbow’s end, gleamed the great prize of a Treaty. 

There was, however, one formidable obstacle—the High 
Commissioner. Henderson, immediately after he assumed 
office, had received a communication from Lord Lloyd by 
which, as he subsequently told the House of Commons, he 
was “very much struck”. He sent for the whole Egyptian file 
and read it carefully. He pondered all that he had read and all 
that he had heard. He cabled to the High Commissioner and 
invited him-to come and see him. 

Throughout July, in the House of Commons and elsewhere, 
Henderson effectively demonstrated his quality as a Minister 
of the Crown. He made his first major speech—a general 
policy statement—on July 5th. He dealt calmly and coolly 
with the Questions which the Opposition, smarting under 
defeat after five years of power, still (as they believed) well- 
informed on current topics, and therefore especially clamorous. 
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raised on foreign affairs. Twice he was able to worst that up- 
and-coming Tory spokesman on these matters, Mr. Anthony 
Eden—once on the composition of the British delegation to 
the Assembly of the League and once on the old, vexed topic 
of the Optional Clause. But on July 24th he had to face a 
private notice Question from an older, rougher Tory diehard, 
Colonel Gretton. 

Private notice Questions can only be asked on matters of 
great urgency and importance; they come at the end of 
Question Time, just before the day’s main debate begins; they 
are assured of a crowded and attentive House. 

Henderson’s pale, globular countenance was devoid of 
expression and his voice was toneless as he said: “I had an 
interview with Lord Lloyd as High Commissioner for Egypt 
yesterday, during which he tendered me his resignation, which 
His Majesty’s Government have accepted.” 

Colonel Gretton jumped up at once to ask: “Did this arise 
out of the policy to be taken by the Government?” 

Henderson answered: “Yes. First of all, I ought to say that 
the resignation was handed to me in a friendly exchange of 
letters, but I have to state the reasons. I must say that I had sent 
an intimation to Lord Lloyd, before the latter left Egypt, 
which was based upon my reading of the attitude he had 
adopted towards the policy of the late Government.” 

There ensued a protracted and stormy scene. There was a 
flood of angry supplementaries. There were cheers and counter¬ 
cheers, and tempers flared quickly. Henderson, sure of his 
ground, did not give an inch. At length Mr. Winston Chur chill , 
who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in the previous 
Administration, who was also an old and close personal 
friend of Lord Lloyd, rose to ask: “Are we to understand that 
the resignation has been extorted?” 

Henderson did not attempt to parry this thrust. He broke 
it. Amidst the traditional clamour of “Answer! Answer!” he 
stood up again and said: “The telegram I sent to Lord Lloyd 
was of such a character that I think most people would have 
accepted it as an intimation to terminate their position.” 
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Churchill demanded a statement. Henderson replied easily, 
“Oh yes—on Friday. 

Duly, two days later, on Friday, July 26th, Henderson made 
his statement. Meanwhile, the storm transferred itself to the 
lobbies, to the House of Lords, to the clubs and to the Press. 
Its echoes did not go unheard in Buckingham Palace. King 
George V, conscientious and worried, steadfast and sagacious, 
was back in harness after the serious illness which had beset 
him in the previous winter. Lord Stamfordham wrote to the 
Foreign Office: 

“His Majesty feels that it would be right and just to any 
public servant, holding a high and responsible position, that, 
if the Government consider his resignation is necessary in the 
best interests of the country, he should be given adequate 
reasons for this grave decision and that every consideration 
should be shown to render his compliance with the Govern¬ 
ment’s wishes easy, and so enable him to lay down his work 
with due self-respect.” 

Henderson was prepared to be as polite as possible to Lord 
Lloyd, so long as he went. His own. position was, immediately 
at any rate, impregnable. He was busy negotiating a new draft 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty with Mohammed Pasha Mahmoud. 
The officials of his department were behind him to a man. His 
action was in full accordance with the theory and the emotions 
of his Party, in whose eyes Lord Lloyd was a “prancing pro- 
consul”, an imperialist of the most reactionary (and therefore 
sinful) brand. And he had the file of correspondence between 
the High Commissioner and his own predecessor, Austen 
Chamberlain, which he was to use with shattering effect. 

Baldwin, as Leader of the Opposition, opened the debate 
on July 26th. His tone was moderate and conciliatory, and he 
concentrated on a single, proper question: why did Lord 
Lloyd resign? At the beginning of his reply Henderson res¬ 
ponded amiably to the note which Baldwin had tried to set, 
and regretted that it had not been struck earlier in the proceed¬ 
ings, “in this and another place”. 
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Henderson later confessed that he had not slept the night 
before, in agitation over the challenge which, he had to meet. 
None of his anxiety showed now. He began to gather force as 
he mar shalled his arguments. “There has been,” he said, “a 
suggestion that we have been carrying on negotiations behind 
the back of the High Commissioner. I challenge that statement 
most emphatically. Within a few days of my going to the 
Foreign Office a communication was received from Lord 
Lloyd. I read that communication and was very much struck 
by the language, and what I believed to be the spirit which 
underlay it. I sent at once for all the relevant papers. I could not 
but be impressed with the very wide divergence of view that 
was manifested in those papers—divergence of view between 
the position taken up by my predecessor and Lord Lloyd. I 
t-VnV , if I may say so, that the Right Honourable Gentleman 
the Member for Epping 1 has been wise in not pressing the 
request which he made at one stage that papers should be laid 
on the table. All the papers that would have to be laid would 
be papers in connection with his own Government. They 
would, in fact, set out a history of long divergence between 
Lord Lloyd and the Government whose policy he was supposed 
to represent and execute.” 

He referred to five major occasions on which the difference 
between Austen Chamberlain and the High Commissioner had 
been most marked. He gave a specific account of them, dating 
back over three years. The last had occurred in the early spring. 
It concerned certain new taxes which the Egyptian Government 
wished to impose on British subjects resident in Egypt; under 
the Capitulations the consent of the British Government had 
to be obtained. The Foreign Office considered the proposed 
taxation to be moderate and reasonable and was disposed to 
agree to it. Lord Lloyd was opposed to any concession. After a 
brisk telegraphic argument he was overruled. 

“It was this controversy,” said Henderson, “that led to my 
predecessor issuing—this is most remarkable in my opinion— 
on the 28th of May, two days before the General Election, to 

1 Winston Churchill. 
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a High Commissioner who had held office under the Govern¬ 
ment for four years, a complete restatement of the principles 
upon which the Government desired to conduct the relations 
of this country and Egypt. I leave it to the House to judge 
whether there had not been running through the last three or 
four years of the relationship between my predecessors and the 
High Commissioner, as these statements indicate, the diver¬ 
gence of opinion to which I referred at the beginning.... 

“‘In addition . . . numerous minor differences of opinion 
revealed themselves between the times of the major disputes to 
which I have referred. I ought to say that, during the early 
part of this year, things became so bad that the conduct of 
business became difficult since on few, if any, occasions was 
Lord Lloyd able to accept the views of my predecessor, and 
wee versa. An examination of the papers clearly demonstrated 
that the policy of my predecessor was a minimum of inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of Egypt. I want to say that very frankly. 
That runs through the whole of the proceedings—a minimum 
degree of intervention in purely Egyptian affairs, and a liberal 
interpretation of the Declaration of 1922.” 

He roundly accused Austen Chamberlain of being lacking 
in force and courage, by failing to prevent his own liberal 
policy from being deflected and baulked by a High Commis¬ 
sioner who was out of sympathy with it. He himself had no 
intention of any longer letting “I dare not” wait upon “I 
would”. 

“Could we contemplate a perpetuation of this stream of 
dissatisfaction, a stream of which it could be said that normally 
it was restless, very frequently it was turbulent, never smooth 
and never clear ? I came to the conclusion that the best thing I 
could do was to intimate to Lord Lloyd that we were dis¬ 
satisfied with the position that had obtained during three or 
four years. I made an intimation to him to the following 
effect: In the short time at my disposal since taking office, I 
have endeavoured to review in their broad outline the sequence 
of political events in Egypt since 1924. To be quite candid, I 
feel bound to tell you that I have been impressed by the 
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divergence of outlook which, has from time to time been 
apparent between my predecessor and your lordship. That this 
difference of outlook was perfectly sincere I do not for a 
moment doubt, but I confess that it appears to me to be so 
■wide as to be unbridgeable. The success of my policy, which 
will certainly not be less liberal than that of my predecessor, 
will depend on the extent to which it may be interpreted with 
tin derstanding and sympathy by His Majesty’s representative. 
In the light of recent correspondence, I should be lacking in 
fr ankn ess did I not warn you that the possibility of your views 
being harmonized with those of either my predecessor or 
myself appears to be remote, and in these circumstances I 
should like to discuss the situation with you on your return.” 

That return had been remarkably expeditious. Lord Lloyd 
arrived in England on July 19th. The Foreign Secretary had 
offered to see him on the following day; at Lord Lloyd’s 
request the interview was postponed until the following 
Monday, July 22nd. 

“In the frankest way, we discussed the position: may I say, 
not only fr ankly but in a friendly manner. After we had been 
together probably half an hour, he handed me his resignation. 
I do not think it would have been possible for an interview to 
have ended in a more friendly way than the interview did 
between him and myself. . . I think all went well until he had 
an interview with the Rt. Hon. Gentleman, the ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” 

This sally, which not unnaturally provoked Mr. Churchill 
to wrathful expostulation, was pretty hard hitting, but justified 
in the circumstances. Lord Lloyd had left the Foreign Office 
prepared to make his exit quietly and without a fuss. When he 
saw Churchill, Churchill realized how neatly he had been 
outmanoeuvred and prepared to give battle on behalf of his 
friend and on behalf of a cause in which he passionately 
believed. What Churchill neglected to ascertain was the 
attitude of his former colleague, Austen Chamberlain, and of 
the Foreign Office as a whole. His case collapsed on this single 
and significant omission; and eleven years ware to pass before 
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George Lloyd returned to high office—as Secretary of State 
in Chur chill ’s wartime Coalition Government. 

Arthur Henderson’s biographer claimed that for bun “the 
day was a parliamentary triumph. He never delivered a more 
effective speech, or carried the House more fully with him.” 1 
The whole episode, however, had an even greater significance. 
It established and consolidated the Foreign Office’s ascendancy 
over Anglo-Egyptian relations. These were no longer to be 
regarded as a field of special—and specialist—concern, but 
■were to be integrated into British foreign policy as a whole. 
It was sharply symbolical of this change that Lord Lloyd’s 
successor was a career Foreign Office official, the first to be 
appointed to this once unique post: Sir Percy Loraine, who at 
that time was British Minister in Athens. The only other 
High Commissioner after Sir Percy was Sir Miles Lampson, 
subsequently Lord Killeam, another career official, whose 
previous post had been Minister in Peking, and whose ti de 
was changed to Ambassador after the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1936. 

Nor in retrospect was the flavour of irony entirely absent. 
Churchill was George Lloyd’s most impassioned advocate in 
and out of Parliament, and his admiration for his friend’s 
talents remained undimmed throughout the years; yet within 
the wartime Coalition Government Lloyd, intransigently 
anti-Zionist and pro-Arab, was to prove the most stubborn 
and difficult opponent of Churchill’s desire for a liberal and 
constructive Middle Eastern policy, and was to find his 
strongest allies in those Foreign Office Middle East experts 
whose dominance dated from the time of his own overthrow. 


Henderson had proved his mettle. Another issue lata: in 
the same year proved his capacity for getting his own way in 
face of all opposition, even the most august. This concerned 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 

1 Arthur Henderson, by Maty Agnes Hamilton, Ch. XU, p 304 . 
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to which the Labour Party as a whole, and Henderson in 
particular, were committed. It was laid down as a policy 
decision; it had been resolved upon at successive Party con¬ 
ferences; it was in Labour and the Nation. Could a Labour 
Foreign Secretary have a higher, firmer mandate? 

He set about the task resolutely, not for any fellow-travel¬ 
ling love of Communism (if ever the theory that the British 
Labour Party had its roots in Methodism not in Marxism 
found its vindication, it was in the life and outlook of Arthur 
Henderson), but because he believed it to be a practical way 
of harmonizing those ever-dissident factions, the Right and 
Left wings of the Party. There were also, he was somewhat 
optimistically convinced, considerable economic and trading 
advantages to be gained from a resumption of ordinary 
relations. Views—his own or anybody else’s—about the 
character of the regime in Russia were neither here nor there; 
Russia happened to exist. These commonsense, pragmatical 
opinions were to rebound heavily in later years on the Labour 
Party, when a very different attitude was demanded towards 
Nazi Germany and Franco Spain. 

So far as subversive internal propaganda in Britain, in the 
Dominions or in any part of the Empire, was concerned (a 
matter on which, one way and another, there was not un¬ 
naturally a good deal of sensitivity), Henderson said brusquely, 
“We are not going to tolerate it ... If our Russian friends 
have learned by the experiences they have had in the last year 
or two, and if they are exceedingly anxious to get into normal 
trading and commercial relations with the great British 
Commonwealth of Nations, I should imagine, unless I am 
very greatly mistaken, that they will be prepared to give the 
most definite undertaking that they are capable of seeing carried 
out. If they do so, we are not entitled to expect more.” 

In the light of the experience of subsequent decades this 
seems very naive—as naive as Austen Chamberlain’s presump¬ 
tion that Mussolini was a sincere and sensible fellow when he 
was not posturing as a dictator, or Neville Chamberlain’s pre¬ 
sumption that Hitler was a sensible, level-headed businessman 
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ready to negotiate, and to keep, a bargain by the processes 
of give-and-take. Experience in negotiating with neurotics and 
fanatics had to be acquired painfully and fitfully. 

Persistently and tenaciously Henderson set about the task 
of get tin g along with the Russians. The Kremlin was in its 
most exp ansiv e come-hither mood. In next to no time— 
indeed on July 24th, the very day on which he reported Lord 
Lloyd’s resignation—Henderson was able to announce in the 
House of Commons that the Russian Government had 
accepted a proposal transmitted to them through the good 
offices of the Norwegian Minister in London: the Soviet 
Ambassador in Paris, M. Dovgalevsky, had been instructed 
to talk over outstanding matters with him. 

Five days later M. Dovgalevsky was ushered into the 
Secretary of State’s room in the Foreign Office. On this first 
visit he stayed for an hour and a half; the atmosphere was 
cordial. It was the first of a series of discussions; by the middle 
of August both negotiators had come to the conclusion that 
it would be possible to begin talking about the exchange of 
Ambassadors. Henderson then went off to Geneva, promising 
to resume the conversations when he returned. 

He was back in England at the end of September, in time 
for the Labour Party Conference—inevitably a “victory” con¬ 
ference—at Brighton. On October 1st he again met M. 
Dovgalevsky, this time in the unlikely but agreeable setting 
of a Sussex pub—the White Hart Inn at Lewes. The talks 
went on throughout the morning. The negotiators had a 
brief pub lunch; Henderson, who was a total abstainer, wetted 
his whistle with an appropriate non-alcoholic beverage; the 
"White Hart was unable to supply any vodka. However, the 
cordiality of the discussions was not at all diminished. By tea 
time (“Try one of these bloater paste sandwiches. Ambassador, 
they’re really very tasty”) the hall and the front parlour 
of the pub were crowded with reporters. “Agreement has 
been reached,” they were told, “in regard to the course 
to be pursued in the resumption of diplomatic relations, 
including the exchange of Ambassadors, for the settlement 
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of outstanding questions between the two Governments, as 
well as an agreement with regard to propaganda.” 

However there was one quarter in which this news was 
received with no joy at all. King George V cherished the most 
sincerely affectionate recollections of his cousin and near 
double, Nicky. They had played together as children; they 
had grown up to be harassed, perplexed, yet dutiful sovereigns 
in a world which was very unlike Grandmamma’s sunlit 
garden at Osborne or the great, kindly hills that stand guardian 
over Deeside. 

On October 12th, 1929, eleven days after the cosy little 
party at the White Hart in Lewes, Lord Stamfordham addressed 
his Sovereign’s protest to the Foreign Secretary against the 
indignity of “having to receive Letters of Credence from the 
Ambassador of a Government which, if it did not connive at, 
did not disapprove of, the brutal murder of his favourite first 
cousins; and to receive him with the other Ambassadors at a 
Levee, shake hands with him, and that he should remain in the 
Presence Chamber looking on at a ceremony which, it is fair 
to assume, he would regard with contempt.” 

Henderson pointed out sternly, if not very tactfully, that 
the resumption of diplomatic relations was a Cabinet decision, 
and that, much as he sympathized with the King in “what 
must naturally be a painful situation”, he feared that it was 
unavoidable. 

Henderson himself was spared the ordeal of having to 
accord a courteous greeting to, and shake hands with, anyone 
whom he regarded as the murderer of close and dearly-loved 
relations, but he felt bound to inflict it, in the course of his 
duty, on his Sovereign. 

And in the course of his duty, on March 27th, 1930, that 
patient, honourable man formally received the newly- 
appointed Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., M. Sokolnikov, who 
until recently had borne the unlikely and inappropriate name 
of Mr. Brilliant. 

If Henderson could give the King a rebuff in one direction, 
he had no hesitation in being equally firm, in another, with 
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members of his Party. When the appointment of a British 
Ambassador to Moscow was being considered, the Soviet 
authorities (who had already hardened into their habitual 
contempt for all Social Democrats, including the British 
Labour Party) intimated that the post, in their view, ought to 
be filled by a professional diplomatist. There were, however, 
many at or near the top of the Party hierarchy who thought 
that this was an occasion for allotting a big diplomatic plum 
on grounds of Party or ideological preference. The queue of 
self-nominated candidates was long and impressive. Henderson 
rejected their applications with a certain grim zest. One 
especially foolish aspirant, however, demanded to see him.. 

Henderson saw him. He sat, saying nothing at all, regarding 
the applicant with an impassive and phlegmatic gaze. His 
large, flat face assumed the likeness of a cake which has 
refused to set. In a confusion of emotions which veered from 
embarrassment to horrified shame, the candidate found him¬ 
self compelled to list in detail, and against this formidable, 
silent glare, what he considered to be his qualifications for the 
task he sought. 

When he had stumbled to the end Henderson said, "without 
shifting his gaze, “I’ll report to the Cabinet that you’ve 
asked for the position.” He did not move in his chair. The 
dismissal was obvious and terrible. 1 Sir Esmond Ovey, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister in Mexico, who subsequently, as 
Ambassador in Brussels, acquired the undoubted and unusual 
distinction of restricted permission to wear the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Leopold, was appointed. 


Soon, however, the time for diplomatic lightheartedness 
was to end. The ambitions of fellow-travelling members of 
the Labour Party, the vicissitudes of Lord Lloyd, the family 
affections of King George V, the easy optimism of the advocates 

1 Unfortunately the records do not disclose the identity of this hapless aspirant. 
The guess is seductive if unprofitable. 
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of the Optional Clause, and the bright, bright hopes of the 
advocates of rapid and total disarmament, were all suddenly 
and desolately to seem of minor and transient significance. 

The clouds gathered swiftly throughout 1930, and the 
shadows darkened over the whole world. In 1931 the storm 
burst with a violence less immediately warlike but in the end no 
less insidious and no less destructive than that of 1914. Prudent 
and timorous persons—and they were in the majority—looked 
for shelter; the bold, the adventurous and the resolute faced the 
tempest; the paranoiac and the criminal sought to turn it to 
their advantage. Where it would all end—if it ever would— 
none could hazard; the lights were few and glimmering; the 
winds howled, the rain lashed and the thunder roared. 
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The crisis of 1931 was a world crisis. The nations of the 
world, just as much as they lacked the desire and the capacity 
for united political action, lacked the economic techniques and 
the financial and fiscal apparatus which could have dealt with 
the fierce and corrosive maladies by which they were beset. 

The events of 1931 were tragic in themselves, but they 
were the first act of a far more massive and all-embracing 
tragedy, whose completion was to take many years. The frail 
fabric of post-war political stability which the statesmen and 
diplomatists of the twenties had striven to build and strengthen 
was swept away. For Britain the crisis was severe and pro¬ 
tracted; both in her political life and in her economy she was 
affected externally and internally, by industrial depression and 
the growing dangers of military aggression. 

For the Foreign Office these years were a nightmare which 
led, as it happened, into another and worse nightmare. From 
1931 to the end of 1935 the fundamental theme of this lament¬ 
able experience was the continuous search, bewildered but 
patient, for an effective foreign policy in circumstances and 
conditions for which history offered no precedent. From 1936 
onwards there was a foreign policy, but it was less and less 
that of the Foreign Office and more and more that of a small 
group of the inner Cabinet and their close associates, official 
and unofficial. The two consecutive nightmares lasted, in all, 
some eight and a half years, the lifetime of the various 
National Governments, led successively by Ramsay 
MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain. 
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There was no cessation of strain; there was not even a lull. 
Throughout the whole of the first nightmare the conduct of 
foreign policy, in a period of acute and increasing tension, was 
subjected to a perpetual barrage of attack—uninformed, dis¬ 
torted and viciously foolish—from a section of the public, 
which had the gravest effects both on the resolve and purpose 
of the Government themselves and on the estimates, made by 
the leaders of other nations, of Britain’s capacity and quality. 
It was a sustained attempt by a minority —and they were 
always a minority —to impose upon an elected Government a 
form of “popular” diplomacy by the clamorous pressure of 
propaganda and publicity. 

In consequence the fundamental theme of the second, even 
more hideous, nightmare was the attempt by a few bewildered, 
frightened, conscientious, elderly men, at the centre of power 
in the nation, to carry into execution a foreign policy framed 
by the experience of previous years, yet in face of the challenge 
of its own time flabby, defeatist and disastrous. The real indict¬ 
ment against Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain was that they 
submitted to the clamour of the minority who had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. Their campaign, even more 
shrill and rancorous than before, was directed against a policy 
which, in fact, they in their folly had made quite inevitable, 
which became and remained habitual until the moment of 
ultimate challenge and heroic recovery. 

In these melancholy processes the Foreign Office was a 
victim, not a culprit. It was the servant and executant of policy, 
not the master. In the general allocation of blame for the 
succession of catastrophes which descended on Britain and on 
the world between 1931 and 1940, the direct responsibility of 
the Foreign Office must be regarded as limited. It was to the 
lasting honour of many officials in it, first among whom was 
Robert Vansittart, that their warnings were incessant and 
outspoken, and that the advice which they gave—unpalatable 
as it seemed to their political masters—was as correct as it was 
courageous. It was the most grievous part of the nightmare 
(and this, after all. is the characteristic of nightmares) that they 
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knew, again and again, that their warnings were unheeded 
and their advice disregarded, and that—in company with all 
fo eir fellow-countrymen—they had to watch and share in 
all the evil consequences. 


The immediate manifestations of the crisis were economic 
and financial; when it shifted to the political field, it brought 
about the calamitous defeat of the Labour Party, the extinction 
of the Liberals as an independent political force, and the 
emergence of a Conservative-dominated coalition, supported 
(after a noisy and embittered General Election) by a massive 
majority of the House of Commons. 

■With the split in the Labour Party, the resignation of the 
Labour Government and the formation by Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald of his first National Government, Arthur Henderson 
was succeeded at the Foreign Office by the first Marquess of 
Reading, the ex-Viceroy and Liberal leader. Reading had 
held an almost unprecedented succession of high offices under 
the Crown, and it might have been expected that he would 
have been a great and memorable Foreign Secretary. But he 
was an ageing m an, his tenure of the post was brief (little more 
than a few weeks), and he had no chance to impress his person¬ 
ality on the Office. After the Election, the National Govern¬ 
ment, under its Tweedledum-Tweedledee leadership, was 
consolidated in the shape which it was to hold for the next 
four years: Reading withdrew, and Sir John Simon, another 
liberal of the highest standing and reputation, became Foreign 
Secretary. There also joined the Government, as Minister of 
Education, another distinguished Liberal, Sir Donald Maclean, 
a lawyer, a God-fearing elder of the Church of Scotland, who 
was to die less than a year later, of a heart attack, at the age of 
sixty-eight; his son, Donald Duart Maclean, had in the 
autumn of 1931 entered Trinity Hall, Cambridge, from 
Gresham’s School, Holt, with a scholarship in modem 
languages. 
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While Simon was Foreign Secretary and thereafter for the 
rest of his life he endured a sustained ferocity of criticism for 
his policy in that post, which amounted to execration of his 
name and fame. Yet though he was not a great Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, he was neither weak nor contemptible. He was a notable 
victim of a democracy’s habit of vulgar and cruel myth¬ 
making. He never cultivated the techniques of public relations. 
He appeared cold, aloof and mechanical; a facade of pro¬ 
fessional smoothness hid a sensitive, indeed a sentimental, 
nature. He loved deeply but it was not easy for him to be 
loved. He had charm, courtesy, a voice of silvered elegance 
and an intelligence which was razor-sharp and luminously 
clear. He was ambitious, appetitive of success and power and 
coolly aware of his own merits. His published recollections, 
formal, discreet and uninformative though they are, reveal 
him as possessed of a genuine humility, yet in his public life 
this was ironically transmuted into an appearance of chilly 
and arrogant disdain. He was grievously misunderstood, but 
he took no steps to correct the public estimate of his work and 
character. 

That he had been a Liberal leader and that he now headed 
one of the two small groups, known as National Liberals, who 
acceded to the Baldwin-MacDonald combination, sharpened 
the hostility which he incurred. Progressive or Leftist sentiment 
and opinion on foreign affairs during these years were steeped 
in a double illusion: that rapid and total disarmament by the 
victors of the First World War, and especially by Britain, 
down to or below the level which had been imposed on 
defeated Germany, was the first great step—and the only step 
—towards achieving world peace; and that that world peace 
could not be maintained by the methods of traditional dip¬ 
lomacy (which was supposed to be obscurantist and reaction¬ 
ary) but only by a system of “collective security” under the 
aegis of the League of Nations. These dubious propositions 
were regarded as axiomatic by all progressive persons; their 
practical implications were evaded and disregarded; it was 
near to blasphemy even mildly to question them; for a 
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Foreign Secretary' to act as though they were not part of the 
Bible and the Common Law was to be guilty of the deepest 
and vilest treachery against the light of the revelation. 

This was the crime with which, throughout his term of 
office, John Simon—upright and impeccably humane as he 
was—stood indicted. The charge was on two main counts: 
that in the matter of the Sino-Japanese conflict in Manchuria 
and North China he failed to initiate the vigorous intervention 
for which—after the disturbance rather than in the middle of 
it—Left opinion clamoured so loudly, and that thereby he 
“sabotaged” the League of Nations; and that in the matter of 
disarmament, throughout the protracted and tortuous negotia¬ 
tions of the Disarmament Conference, he failed to give a lead 
by immediate and radical proposals for unilateral disarmament 
by Britain and that therefore he “sabotaged” disarmament. 
Both charges were a vast, vague superstructure of myth— 
partly sheer lies, partly injured self-righteousness—erected on 
the slenderest conceivable foundation of fact . 1 Because Simon 
had apparently so tranquil and so absolute a disregard for 
them, because he pursued his policy undeterred, the indigna¬ 
tion with which they were presented, in speeches, pamphlets, 
articles and books over the years, grew ever shriller and more 
violent. But if Simon was not affected by them, some of his 
friends and Cabinet colleagues were, and their judgment on 
foreign policy, never very instructed or profound, was badly 
shaken. Simon, in fact, was a better Foreign Secretary than his 
immediate successors, simply because he was not, to any 
marked degree, deflected by hostile propaganda and publicity 
from the course which he had undertaken. 

Baldwin, many years later, said that Simon was “inefficient”. 
It was an odd charge. Baldwin was probably the most adroit 
and skilful Party manager in British history since Walpole; he 
worked almost entirely by instinct and intuition, and he was 
baffled by Simon, who had defences which his uncanny 
sensitivity could not penetrate. 

* The Manchurian episode has been studied in detail and its mythology exposed 
with classic clarity in Democracy and Foreign Policy , by R. Bassett. 
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Simon worked in a formidable isolation, both intellectual 
and spiritual. He was conscientious, but he lacked inspiration. 
He was patriotic and high-minded, but he contrived to give 
an impression of insincerity. Too many people saw him as a 
lawyer working to a brief; it might be a good brief, he might 
have prepared it himself, but they were reluctant to concede 
that he believed in it. Leopold Amery’s analysis was not 
unjust: “If Simon failed ... it was because, with his lawyer’s 
temperament, he dealt with problems on their merits as they 
came along, and not as elements to be used in the shaping of a 
coherent and continuous policy—no easy task in the parlia¬ 
mentary atmosphere of the day.” 1 

In the Office his two immediate subordinates were Van- 
sittart, the Permanent Under-Secretary, and Anthony Eden, 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary; and for Office purposes 
and in the Office hierarchy they ranked in that order. It could 
never be claimed for Van that he was an easy subordinate; but 
he was chivalrous, generous and intensely loyal. And he was 
a diplomatist, not a politician. Anthony Eden was an able 
politician, he was also earnest, young and idealistic. His 
popularity in the 1930s transcended Party, because with his 
glowing good looks, his charm, his eagerness and his sincerity, 
he appeared the embodiment of good and meritorious 
principles in politics in a world grown stale and cynical and 
dangerous. In the popular eye he stood out in glittering 
contrast with John Simon. It was not a healthy nor an 
agreeable juxtaposition, nor was it fair to either man. On 
this relationship Leopold Amery’s verdict, delivered many 
years later, was penetrating but hardly charitable: “Anthony 
Eden . . . cheerfully voiced all the popular catchwords and, 
being voted a success, tended largely to displace his official 
chief.” 

Eden was loyal and tactful. In addition he was honest; he 
voiced the popular catchwords because he believed in them. 
He was without cynicism, but he could not be blamed if he 
took a discreet political advantage of his relationship with 

1 My Political Life , by L. S. Amery, c.H. Vol. Ill, Ch. VI, p. 154. 
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Simon. He was the chief British representative at the Dis¬ 
armament Conference when, after many delays and a deal of 
preparation, it opened in Geneva on February 2nd, 1932, under 
the chairmanship of Arthur Henderson, respected but broken 
in political fortune and ailing in health. The opening cere¬ 
monies coincided, with infelicitous grimness, with the Japanese 
attack on the suburbs of Shanghai, which was accompanied 
by the biggest artillery barrage since the summer of 1918. 

Yet tortuous and difficult as was the Far Eastern crisis, it 
was remote 5 what mattered in Geneva was the attitude towards 
disarmament—which ultimately turned out to be rearmament 

_of a resurgent Germany. From the outset the German 

Government took their stand on a claim to Gleichberechtigung 

_“equality of rights”. On this the Conference was finally to 

bog down utterly; for to maintain European peace and 
guarantee French security, and to reconcile these two purposes 
with a scheme of disarmament based on the equality of all 
members of the League and on the assumption of their per¬ 
manent acceptance of the status quo imposed by the Peace 
Treaties, presented a quite insoluble dilemma. 

The Conference spent five months at the beginning of 1932 
eagerly but vainly discussing the dubious merits of propor¬ 
tionate as against “qualitative” disarmament. It became clear 
that Germany was determined to be as much rearmed as the 
other Powers before she would begin to discuss disarmament. 
The French, who had three times in a century suffered military 
invasion by the Germans, not unnaturally were alarmed by 
this claim, and sought to have formulated as the Conference’s 
chief objective the conception of “equality of rights in a 
regime of security”. 

It was not the present level of armaments which disturbed 
the French, but the level which Germany would attain in the 
future if her claim on principle were conceded. Realism of 
this kind depressed and exasperated the British ideologues. 
Their wrath concentrated not primarily on the French but on 
the British Government for not “throwing its weight behind a 
great effort for peace”, and immediately and totally conceding 
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tbs German claim. The more Sir John Simon argued, the 
areater waxed progressive wrath against him in England. Over 
Manchuria they clamoured for action against the aggressor, 
Japan. Over the Disarmament Conference they demanded a 
policy which would have deprived Britain completely of the 
physical capacity to take action of any kind against any 


aggressor. 

Their arguments at their most lucid and their most illogical 
were expounded by Sir Stafford Cripps, in a speech in the 
House of Commons after the final collapse of the Disarmament 
Conference, for which he—in common with the rest of his 
Party and many Liberals—held that the British Government, 
and in particular the Foreign Secretary, were entirely res¬ 


ponsible. 

“The Government’s policy,” he said, “will lead to war, 
because they have failed absolutely to give their unstinted 


support to the collective peace system which has been set up. 
We must abandon the idea of being able to support peace by 


our own armed strength and go in boldly for the policy of 


collective peace. . . . The tragedy of the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference started with the Sino-Japanese dispute. ... It is because 
of the Government’s action and failure of action, in regard to 


the Sino-Japanese dispute, that we say they caused the first 
serious setback to the cause of disarmament.” 


Cripps then quoted a speech by a Conservative Minister— 
Walter Elliot, the Minister of Agriculture—in which the 
Leader of the Opposition and his friends had been accused of 
howling for sanctions against great nations in the East, a 
course which might have led this country to the verge of war. 

“Exactly,” said Sir Stafford proudly. “If it had led this 
country to the verge of war, it would have been a war that 
was fought to support the collective peace system.” 

When he was asked, across the floor of the House, “What 
with?” his answer was precise, prim and topsy-turvy: “With 
economic boycott and with armed force if necessary. Honour¬ 
able and Right Honourable Gentlemen do not seem to realize 
that this country is pledged at the present time. It is not a 
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question of tins country selecting what it will do; it is pledged 
in honour.” 

Against these stubbornly held fantasies—fantasies which 
were to retain their hold on the British Labour Party’s emotions 
for many years to come—John Simon could only expound 
with equal lucidity, but with the logic of common sense and 
practical politics, the real situation which confronted the 
British Government and indeed the other Governments of 
States in the League of Nations. 

Coercive measures against Japan would have depended, in 
the main, upon the available strength of Great Britain and the 
British Dominions. There was no certainty—indeed no proba¬ 
bility—of active co-operation on the part of the United 
States. Even in the unlikely event of that co-operation being 
forthcoming, the League would have had no marked 
superiority* in military power for an 'indefinite but long 
period. 1 Japan therefore could not have been deterred by any 
possibility of effective military action by the League States, 
would certainly have retaliated against coercive measures, 
probably by force of arms if they had proved a serious 
embarrassment to her. To apply the coercive provisions of the 
Covenant of the League therefore involved a real danger of war. 
That would have been, to put it mildly, a hazardous under¬ 
taking—as the course of the Far Eastern conflict from 1942 to 
1945 effectively demonstrated. It would have been long; it might 
have entailed serious reverses; Britain’s sea, air and possibly land 
forces, in increasing numbers and under logistical conditions of 
the utmost severity, would have been pinned down in that re¬ 
mote region, while much nearer home those much graver dan¬ 
gers of aggression, which in fact arose, would have been swifter 
and sharper even than they were, and we would have been even 
less adequately equipped, trained and munitioned to meet them. 2 

1 Twenty years later over Korea there was collective action of a kind; a United 
Nations force was built up under United States leadership, and British and other 
Co mm onwealth nations gave theii active co-operation. Left-wing extremists in Britain 
were as vocal in their opposition to this action as they had been in their demand for 
it over Manchuria. 

a Arguments summarized from Democracy and Foreign Policy, by R. Bassett, 
Ch. XXIV, pp. 599-tioo. 
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Meanwhile the pacifist tide continued to flow. The 
fiitilities of the Disarmament Conference aroused both fear 
and alarm. Agitation increased for acceptance of the German 
tjoint of view. In October 1932 the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Cosmo Lang, headed a deputation to the Prime Minister 
to express the disappointment of Christian people at the 
Conference’s lack of progress and to urge that the British 
Government accept the principle of equality of status. 

The Prime Minister’s reply enshrined, in a lapidary fashion, 
the whole nightmarish, nonsensical, yet—in the light of later 
events—sinister quality of the time and those whose task it was 
to confront its challenge: “I hope you will go on pressing and 
pressing and pressing. Do help us to do the broad, just, funda¬ 
mental, eternal thing.” 

Whatever Simon’s failings he was incapable of uttering 
balderdash of this order. MacDonald had been for years a 
sentimental pacifist; he was a sick and ageing man, separated 
from all the friends and colleagues of his youth, oppressed by 
fears and gnawed by doubts. His formidably powerful deputy, 
Baldwin, who controlled the majority which kept the Govern¬ 
ment going, never—according to his official biographer 1 — 
whole-heartedly believed in the League of Nations as an 
effective force in the affairs of the world, but knew that to 
admit his disbelief would be to invite political extinction. The 
Leader of the Opposition, George Lansbury, was a pacifist, as 
muddleheaded and as sentimental as MacDonald, and a good 
deal more sincere. As a political leader none of them was 
unrepresentative; their words and their actions fitted the mood 
of the country at the time: a profound revulsion against the 
horrors and the carnage of the First World War, quickened 
in a new generation by the publication of a great many books, 
which ranged from Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Fox- 
Hunting Man to the German novelist’s Case of Sergeant Grischa , 
and set out in forceful detail all the horrors and blunders, 
allied to a quivering suspicion of any contemporary step that 
might seem to lead to war. 

1 Stanley Baldwin, by G. M. Young, Ch. XVII, p. 173. 
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The Foreign Secretary could not but be aware of this mood. 
His charming and conscientious Parliamentary Under-Sec¬ 
retary was acutely responsive to it. Simon himself might 
trundle laboriously and diligently on trying to find a practi¬ 
cable formula; Vansittart might rumble and flash into warning 
about the dangers of a resurgent Germany; but it was Eden 
who uttered the appropriate and right-sou n d in g phrases, who 
was publicized and popular. The Prime Minister could not be 
described as being of any help at all; and Baldwin—sturdy, 
trusty, well-trusted S.B.—was astonishingly unpredictable. 
The mediocrity whom Curzon had scorned had matured into 
a democratic archetype, the father-figure of a vast, vague 
political myth, bumbling but decent, dependable, the man 
who found safety in the middle of the road. And it was this 
safe, homely politician who could, on occasion, make a speech 
or take a step whose wider consequences he appeared blandly 
to ignore. He may have been, as it was claimed, ignorant of 
foreign policy but he could, with startling effect, manipulate 
and exploit it for his own political purposes. 

One such occasion—especially memorable—was a winding- 
lip speech in a debate on disarmament in the House of Com¬ 
mons on November ioth, 1932. Mr. Attlee, on behalf of the 
Opposition, moved for “an immediate, universal and sub¬ 
stantial reduction of armaments on the basis of equality of 
status for all nations”. 

Baldwin replied in a speech which, masterly as it was in 
his particular vein of oratory, his supporters found bewildering. 
He moved rapidly and easily away from the dusty details of 
quantitative versus qualitative disarmament on to a high and 
sombre plane of prophecy: 

“No power on earth can protect the man in the street from 
being bombed. Whatever people may tell him the bomber 
will always get through . . . The only defence is in offence, 
which means that you have to kill more women and child¬ 
ren more quickly than the enemy if you want to save 
yourself 
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“This is a question for the younger men far more than it is 
for us ... It is for them to decide. They are the majority upon 
the earth, and the matter touches them more closely. I certainly 
do not know how the youth of the earth may feel, but it is 
not a cheerful thought to the older men that, having got that 
mastery of the air, we are going to defile the earth from the 
air, as we have defiled the soil during all the years that man¬ 
kind has been on it. If the conscience of the young men should 
ever come to feel with regard to this one instrument that it is 
evil and should go, the thing will be done; but if they do not 
feel like that—-well, as I say, the future is in their hands. But 
when the next war comes, and European civilization is wiped 
out, as it will be, and by no force more than by that force, then 
do not let them lay the blame on the old men. Let them remem¬ 
ber that they principally, or they alone, are responsible for 
the terrors that have fallen upon the earth.” 

The effects of this speech were diff use but durable. It was 
exactly attuned to the public mood at the time, with its 
mixture of fear, ignorance and muddled idealism. It was to 
Simon’s credit that he never could have made, and never 
attempted to make, a speech of this sort. It was to his discredit 
that he made no firm protest against it, though he was perfectly 
aware of the dangers of the attitude to which it pandered, of 
which indeed it was a cunning reflection, and that he per mi tted 
and encouraged Baldwin and MacDonald to subordinate the 
country’s foreign and defence policy to the folly on which 
the attitude was based. 

There were a few who protested, notably two distinguished 
Conservative statesmen who were out of office: Winston 
Churchill and Leopold Amery. There was no immediate 
chance to reply to Baldwin’s speech because Parliament was 
prorogued. After the opening of the new Session, in the 
debate on the Address after the King’s Speech, both Churchill 
and Amery went in to the attack. Churchill dismissed the 
will o’ the wisp of “equality of status” in three terse, dramatic 
sentences: 
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“That is not what Germany is seeking. All these bands of 
sturdy Teutonic youths, marching with the light in their eves 
of desire to suffer for their fatherland, are not looking for 
status. They are looking for weapons, and when they have 
the weapons they will then ask for the return of lost territories 
and lost colonies . . .” 

Amery’s indictment was wider, subtler and more damning. 
His fundamental thesis was that it was because the Govern¬ 
ments of the world were not prepared to face the real political 
issues that they were playing about with the sham issue of 
disarmament. 

“They have,” he said, “built up a Frankenstein’s monster 
in the shape of a sincere, well-meaning, unintelligent public 
opinion, hypnotized by the continued identification of dis¬ 
armament with peace and believing, in its genuine and 
admirable love of peace, that peace must somehow be secured 
by any measure of disarmament, the more sweeping the better, 
the more impracticable and foolish the better. 

“ ‘The prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule 
by their means; and my people love to have it so; and what 
will ye do in the end thereof?’ 

“These things do not arise from deliberate hypocrisy and 
dishonesty. The Governments have been forced, by the 
inexorable logic of the nonsense which they have talked, and 
which they have asked and encouraged the people to believe, 
into a position from which they cannot honourably extricate 
themselves.” 

Every disagreeable foreboding was fulfilled. The hapless 
French saw all that in 1914-1918 and in the years afterwards they 
had fought for and achieved dwindling away into peril under 
their eyes; and they were under constant and severe pressure 
from their allies to assist and hasten this process. Therefore in 
November 1932 they proposed an arrangement called “the 
Herriot plan”. 1 This envisaged the reconstitution of allEuropean 

*‘‘ Somewhat unfairly called,” said Churchill: The Second World War, Vol. I, 
Ch. V, p. 58. 
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defence forces as short-service armies with limited numbers, 
admitting equality of status but not necessarily accepting 
equality of strength. But both the French and the British 
Governments knew—and the Germans were under no illusions 
at all—that to admit “equality of status” would make it im¬ 
possible ultimately to refuse to accept equality of strength. It 
was the first of many retreats in the long battle of manoeuvre 
and counter-manoeuvre; but in November 1932 it enabled the 
Allied Governments to claim that they were offering Germany 
“equality of status in a system which would provide security 
for all nations”. The French, in return, obtained some futile 
paper safeguards and were prevailed upon to sponsor what 
proved to be a meaningless formula; and the Germans con¬ 
sented to return to the Disarmament Conference. “This,” 
commented Churchill crisply, “was hailed as a notable victory 
for peace.” 1 


In fact it was a step on the road to war. Why was it that 
the leaders of Great Britain in these years subordinated their 
judgment to so costly and so terrible a delusion? The falsity 
and the folly of the prophets—the soothsayers of the Man¬ 
chester Guardian and The New Statesman, of the League of 
Nations Union and the Peace Pledge Union, of the Left Book 
Club and countless Labour (and Liberal) platforms over the 
years—were relentlessly exposed by events. However, those 
who bore rule by their means, the people’s elected leaders, had 
at the time neither the knowledge nor the courage to contest 
and shatter the delusion. The few who possessed these qualifi¬ 
cations were out of power. A comprehensive grasp of the 
fundamental principles of British foreign policy, and a resolute 
determination to act, promptly and decisively, in accordance 
with those principles, ahead of public opinion and if necessary 
in defiance of it, were the basic requirements. Neither Mac¬ 
Donald nor Baldwin, nor the colleagues and advisers with 
whom they were in the closest touch, and in whom they put the 

1 Ibid. 
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most trust, possessed these attributes. 1 Yet they, not the 
Foreign Secretary or the Foreign Office, controlled foreign 
policy. 

Authority and decision in matters of foreign policy slipped 
out of the hands of the Foreign Office in these years because its 
political chief, despite his real merits, was weak. The origins 
of Simon’s weakness were to be found both in his character, 
as it had been formed by his career, and in his political situation. 
In so far as the latter factor was concerned, Simon was a chief¬ 
tain without a clan, a major political leader whose command 
extended to a handful of members in the House of Commons 
and a dwindling number of voters. MacDonald’s was a 
similar, but more tragic, predicament; he broke down under 
its pressure, Simon gently and soothingly acquiesced. The 
capacity to acquiesce was deep-seated in him, not because he 
lacked principle or moral fibre, but because as an advocate— 
and he was among the most brilliant, lucid and persuasive of 
a generation of remarkable advocates—he had disciplined 
himself to study an issue in all its implications, to present his 
view of it, his side, temperately and fairly, and to leave the 
final decision to someone else, to judge and to jury. Therefore 
as an elucidator of the complexities of foreign policy John 
Simon was unrivalled; but this was the limit of his capacity, 
and he saw it as the limit of his duty. 


The full explanation of what happened to political leader¬ 
ship in Britain in these years is subtle and many-sided. There 
could be little doubt that there was a loss of nerve. The 
absence of a plenitude of able, vigorous and talented younger 
men, in their thirties and early forties, was marked. In this 
sense the “lost generation” was a real and forlornly important 

x Dr. Thomas Jones, c.h., was an intimate friend and confidant of Baldwin; his 
relations with MacDonald were as close as it was possible to get. In A Diary with 
Letters, J9J/-50 he illuminates, candidly and unself-consdously, the outlook and 
purposes of those who held power in these crucial years, with all tlieir limitations 
of obtuseness, ignorance, irresolution and vanity. 
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factor. At the summit there was a small group of elderly men 
who had neither fought in the First "World War nor held 
high admin istrative or executive responsibility in it, but whose 
sensibilities had been sharply affected by it. Baldwin and 
MacDonald both moved by imagination and intuition; and 
it was this basic similarity in temperament which brought 
them together. MacDonald looked and was a Celt; and he 
frequently over-dramatized himself and the situations which 
he encountered. Baldwin was a Celt superbly if heavily 
disguised as a homely, stolid Englishman—a character-part 
which, excellent actor though he was, he constantly over¬ 
played. Apparently isolated as they both were, they were 
capable—both as human beings and as politicians—of swift, 
ins tinctive and absolutely sympathetic reaction to public feel¬ 
ing; and public feeling on foreign policy was, as has been 
seen, aroused and articulate. 

There was one other crucial factor. Both at the heart and 
on the perimeter of the small group in power there was 
exerted the pervasive influence of a combination consisting 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, the younger friends and disciples 
of Lord Milner and The Times newspaper. Many commentators 
and historians have added—and in adding both magnified and 
distorted—the influence of what was known as the “Cliveden 
set”. In the fluidity and the complexity of English society, in 
the ruling classes as at all levels, rigid distinctions did not exist 
between the various groups. Many of Milner’s disciples were 
Fellows of All Souls; some were not. Leopold Amery was a 
Fellow of All Souls, but he was politically opposed to, though 
on terms of close personal friendship with, the members of the 
various groups. The Astors, when they invited their guests to 
Cliveden week-end after week-end, ranged far outside the 
orbit of The Times, The Observer and All Souls. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Cosmo Lang, was a Fellow of All 
Souls, and gave discreet, cautious support to policies which he 
believed would lead to a pacification of Europe and the world. 
Lionel Curtis, perhaps the only man with a justifiable claim to 
the title of eminence grise in the political life of these years, was 
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a Fellow of All Souls, and lie was, and always had been, one 
of the animating spirits among Milner’s disciples. Simon was 
a Fellow of All Souls; so was Lord Irwin (later Lord Halifax). 
Samuel Hoare was not. Maurice Hankey, who was Secretary 
to the Cabinet until 1938 was not; Edward Bridges, who 
succeeded him, was. 

Geoffrey Dawson might perhaps have been considered the 
archetype of them all: he had been a member of Lord Milner’s 
Kindergarten; he was a Fellow of All Souls; he was Editor of 
The Times; he was a close friend of the Astors, in both branches 
of the famil y. He also exemplified, clearly and fully, the out¬ 
look and temperament of all his associates. 

Their political philosophy was rooted in the principle of 
compromise, of accommodation. They laid claim to the title 
of appeasers, and believed it to be a meritorious claim. The 
word, like the idea, had for them at the outset no pejorative 
overtones. They were all naturally Conservative, but they 
sought to conserve that which they believed to be essential, for 
society, for their country and for the world as a whole, by 
coming to terms on matters which they deemed inessential. 
It is important therefore to realize what they considered 
essential, what were the political themes and purposes on which 
they concentrated their attention. They were not inflexible or 
cowardly. They were patriotic and public-spirited. The most 
influential men in the linked groups—Lionel Curtis, Geoffiey 
Dawson, Philip Lothian , 1 John Buchan , 2 Bob Brand , 3 Dougie 
Malcolm 4 —had all served their political apprenticeship in 
South Africa, under the leadership and guidance of Lord 
Milner. For all of them that experience had been in the highest 
degree formative, as well as exhilarating. It grounded them all 

1 Philip Kerr, nth Marquess of Lothian, Private Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George, 
1916-1922; H.M. Ambassador to the United States, 1939-1940. 

2 John Buchan, 1st Viscount Tweedsmuir, novelise, biographer; M.P. for the 
Scottish Universities; Governor-General of Canada, 1935-1940. 

* Robert, 1st Baron Brand, Director of Lazards and The Times ; Head of British 
Food Mission in Washington, 1941-1944; Representative ofH.M. Treasury in Wash¬ 
ington, 1944-1946. 

4 Sir Dougal Orme Malcolm, k.c.m.g., President of the British South Africa 
Company, 1937-1956. 
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m a firm faith in the British Empire, evolving steadily, by 
constitutional and peaceful methods, into a Commonwealth 
of sovereign, self-governing nations linked by common ideals, 
aspirations and purposes, and a common loyalty, embracing 
and transcending but not obliterating lesser, local loyalties. 
It was a noble faith which they served assiduously and selflessly; 
implicit in it was an optimistic, liberal conception of political 
relationships in general and of human behaviour in the sphere 
of politics; and it expressed itself practically in a willingness to 
give trust, to make concessions, to hand over responsibility. 

It was Lionel Curtis above all, the unobtrusive elder 
statesman who himself never took high office, who, as Secre¬ 
tary to the Irish Conference of 1921, was responsible for the 
quiet, deft guidance of the negotiating politicians to a mood 
not far removed from his own generous, magnanimous 
outlook, in which far-reaching concessions could be made 
easily, casually and swiftly. His outlook and that of his friends 
and associates was already predominant in Imperial and 
Commonwealth relations—in the Statute of Westminster, for 
example, and in the policy towards India which (after the 
publication in 1930 of the Report of the Simon Commission) 
Baldwin, Hoare and Irwin were now beginning to formulate 
and put into action. 

This outlook now flowed over into foreign policy, and par¬ 
ticularly into relations with Europe. Here its flaws and dangers 
revealed themselves—the bland, dangerous, faintly patronizing 
ignorance of the deep and violent conflicts by which Europe 
was beset; the sincere and soothing belief that the attitudes and 
patterns of political behaviour which seemed to have worked 
so well with Botha, Smuts and even Hertzog and seemed now 
likely to work as well with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. 
Srinavas Sastri and Sir Firoz Khan Noon, would be equally 
successful with Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini; and then, 
when this illusion broke down, the withdrawal into the 
stubborn conviction that to act resolutely in Europe, and run 
the risk of war by doing so, would be to endanger—and 
perhaps destroy—the unity of the Empire and Commonwealth. 
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Throughout the whole decade of the 1930s the influence 
of this group in and around the Government was omni¬ 
present. It mattered in the end far more, and had a far deeper, 
far more insidious effect on national policy than those sheerly 
tactical, electoral considerations for having regard to which 
Baldwin was so harshly and so unforgivingly condemned. 

Yet because he was so shrewd a Party tactician, and 
because, by his own admission, while he was still in office and 
after he left it, Baldwin did bear these considerations in mind, 
they cannot be ignored. The pacifist delusion of the thirties, 
running its course like any other social malady, reached its 
rlimax in 193 3. The brooding genius of world history contrived 
a master-stroke of irony by permitting British pacifism to be 
at its most hysterical, most unrealistic and pragmatically most 
effective simultaneously with the Nazis’ seizure of power in 
Germany. The year of the burning of the Reichstag and of 
Hitler’s emergence as German Chancellor and creator of the 
Third Reich was the year of the Oxford Union’s “King and 
Country” motion and of the East Fulham by-election. 

In March 1933, before the ashes of the Reichstag were cold, 
Ramsay MacDonald, whose faith in the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference, and in all the foggy cliches about collective security 
and “winning the peace” was as obvious as Baldwin’s aversion 
from them, sponsored, as a continuation and amplification of 
the Herriot plan, an even more egregiously reckless scheme, 
known as the “MacDonald plan”. The plan had in fact been 
prepared by Anthony Eden and a group of Foreign Office 
officials. It took as its starting-point the French conception of 
short-service armies for Europe—service limited, by the bye, 
to eight months—and then laid down exact figures for the 
troops of each country. Its principal proposal was that the 
French Army should be reduced from its peacetime establish¬ 
ment of 500,000 to 200,000 and that the Germans should 
increase to parity at that figure. 

Ingenuous and clumsy as it was, the proposal had been 
devised as a response to the Labour Party’s demand that the 
Government should “at this critical moment give a bold lead 
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to the Disarmament Conference and thus endeavour to avoid 
a catastrophe of incalculable gravity”. But it fell flat, because 
it was a half-hearted and confused attempt to use the wrong 
methods to avoid the catastrophe which all so deeply dreaded. 
The Labour Party dismissed it with the justified criticism 
that it provided neither for disarmament nor for security; 
and on March 23rd it met with a withering blast of criticism 
from Mr. Churchill: 

“I doubt the wisdom of pressing this plan upon France at 
the present time. I do not think the French wifi agree. They 
must be greatly concerned at what is taking place in Germany, 
as well as at the attitude of some others of their neighbours. I 
dare say that during this anxious month there are a good many 
people who have said to themselves, as I have been saying for 
years: ‘Tha n k God for the French Army/ When we read 
about Germany, when we watch with surprise and distress 
the tumultuous insurgence of ferocity and war spirit, the 
pitiless ill-treatment of minorities, the denial of the normal 
protections of civilized society, the persecution of large numbers 
of indi v iduals solely on the grounds of race—when we see all 
that occurring in one of the most gifted, learned and scientific 
and formidable nations in the world, one cannot help feeling 
glad that the fierce passions that are raging in Germany have 
not yet found any other outlet but upon themselves. It seems 
to me that at a moment like this to ask France to halve her 
Army while Germany doubles hers, to ask France to halve 
her Air Force while the German Air Force remains whatever 
it is—is a proposal likely to be considered by the French 
Government, at present at any rate, as somewhat unseasonable.” 

Churchill noticed and recorded many years afterwards* the 
look of pain and aversion on the faces of members in all parts 
of the House of Commons when he said, “Thank God for the 
French Army.” He commented, with unwonted bitterness: 
“Words were vain.” 

V « « 

1 Op. tit., p. 60. 
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In the years 1933-1935 the nightmare of pacifist folly reached 
its height. Hitler, consolidating his victory at home by grim, 
easy stages, began his first exploratory moves in the war of 
nerves, using a blow-hot-blow-cold technique which was to 
become extremely familiar in later years. On May 17th, 1933 
he made a speech which too many respectable and responsible 
people were eager to describe as “conciliatory” and “statesman¬ 
like” : a European war, he said, would be “madness”; Germany 
would play her part in achieving and maintaining international 
security, and was ready to dissolve all her military forces and 
destroy her weapons if other nations would do the same; but 
if the others did not disarm, Germany must at least “maintain 
her rlaim to equality”. 

The Nazis’ accession to power in Germany, and the uses 
which they made of it, exposed and deepened the existing 
moral and practical confusion which afflicted British political 
life; and the consequent effect on British foreign policy—and 
British defence policy—was so destructive that it brought the 
country to the verge of total defeat. The dilemma of the 
progressive Left, both Labour and Liberal, was that while 
they detested all the works and purposes of the Nazis, and 
perceived clearly enough the horrors which they portended, 
their pacifist sentimentality and their deep-rooted distrust and 
suspicion of the Government in power (and all its social, 
political and economic ancillaries) made them stubbornly 
determined to abandon that very sanction of superior force 
which, in the ultimate analysis, was all that the Nazis would 
recognize and obey. The Government and their most in¬ 
fluential supporters were in a slightly different dilemma: 
having enmeshed themselves, even if only half-heartedly, in 
the pacifist delusion, believing profoundly in the negotiated, 
pacific and placatory settlement of international differences, 
they were confronted with an evil, anarchic mixture of 
brute force and cunning, which regarded easy concessions 
both as a sign of weakness and as a starting-point for a 
new series of demands and which—whatever pious plati¬ 
tudes it from time to time permitted itself to utter— 
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acted, in persistent and flagrant defiance of every canon of 
civilized behaviour. 

In a first leader on June 28th, 1933, on the fourteenth 
anniversary of the formal signature of the Treaty of Versailles, 
The Times gave the first of many pitiable expressions to this 
sense of distasteful yet inevitable confusion. 

“Europe,” said The Times —meaning the British Government, 
its supporters, a good many Fellows of All Souls, other well- 
meaning and influential persons, and The Times newspaper— 
“in fact is placed in the dilemma of having to refuse to face 
what reason suggests should at least in part be conceded, or 
else of yielding to extremism what earlier was refused to 
moderation. ’ 

Hitler had done what he intended to do. He had lulled those 
who might have opposed him into a mood of complaisant— 
and, so far as Germany was concerned, conscience-stricken— 
hopefulness; they had been cruel to Germany before, now 
they would try to be kinder and juster. On October 14th, 1933 
the Disarmament Conference was resumed. In concert with 
the French Government, Sir John Simon offered a new plan, 
which provided for a five-year “holiday” in which there would 
be international supervision of arms, without disarmament or 
rearmament; after this probationary period there would be a 
process of all-round disarmament, bringing other countries 
to an equality with Germany. 

Hitler’s response was characteristic. Before the day was out 
he had summoned his cabinet, telegraphed his representative 


1 The comment of the anonymous History of The Times (V ol. IV, Part II, Ch. XXIII, 
p. 882) is illuminating and utterly candid: “This was a position from which the paper 
did not recede until the spring of 1939* For six years the paper saw no reason why an 
action that was justified by ethics and politics before January 1933 should be held to 
be falsified by the events of the 30th of that month. A political concession made to 
a possible friend was not distinguished from one made to a probable enemy, because 
Britain could not imagine that Germany would ever again be her probable enemy. 
The distinction was not made even when, as became apparent after 1933, a political 
concession was the equivalent of a transfer of power that was bound quickly to aflect 
the relations of Germany with her neighbours, France, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
The policy of making not merely as many concessions to Nazi-Germany as to 
Weimar-Germany, but even more, was adopted as a basic principle of foreign 
policy,” 
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in Geneva and given notice of Germany’s withdrawal from 
the Conference and of her intended resignation from the 
League of Nations. As Leopold Amery put it, he had rudely 
put an end to the general game of pretending to square the 
circle, and was confronting Europe with his determination to 
rearm as he pleased. 1 

Even Lord Cedi, that well-nigh invincible pacifist, was for 
the moment daunted and permitted himself to observe that 
Hitler’s action had been taken “for reasons that no one outside 
Germany would accept”. Arthur Henderson protested that it 
was without valid excuse. The Times , however, as its history 
of itself records, “accepted the situation philosophically, and 
argued the case for treaty revision”. 2 In the House of Commons 
debate which followed on November 7th, Austen Chamber¬ 
lain put all the blame on the Germans, Lloyd George put it all 
on the French, and Attlee, as Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
drew the remarkable moral that “you have got to make the 
League a real League, and you have to put loyalty to the 
League of Nations above loyalty to your country”. 

John Simon, who had been condemned by the Chairman 
of the Labour Party a few weeks earlier for having played 
(over Manchuria) “the chief guiding part in the tragic and 
ignoble surrender of Right to Might”, who had been similarly 
condemned by George Lansbury, the Leader of the Opposition, 
for his “retrograde attitude” over aerial bombing, observed 
lucidly and composedly: 

“The central political issue is how to reconcile Germany’s 
demand for equality with France’s desire about security. 
Regarded as a direct issue that is a question between those two 
Powers and their respective peoples. It is a terrible problem 
charged with the most potent and persistent of all the historic 
influences which divide nations. That influence is Memory— 
the memory of invasion on the one hand and the fear which 
it leaves behind, the memory of defeat on the other hand and 

1 Op. dt., VoL HI, p. 153. 

* The History of The Times „ Vol. IV, Part n, Ch. XXHI, p. 883. 
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the resentment and sense of humiliation which it engenders. 
Can one say that either sentiment is unnatural and that in like 
circumstances we should not feel it ourselves ? I do not think 
so, and for that reason the whole of British policy has been 
directed, not to denying or belittling either sentiment, but in 
the effort to promote reconciliation between them and to 
meet the supreme need of the world for peace, by turning the 
minds of both from the past and inviting their co-operation in 
the future.” 

The Foreign Secretary’s sentiments in a normal atmosphere 
would have been regarded as unexceptionable. But the 
political atmosphere at the end of 193 3 was far from normal. 
A considerable section of the public—the vociferous, politically 
conscious, politically powerless minority—was in a mood of 
feverish hysteria, 1 which mingled self-righteousness and 
sentimentality with shrill and spiteful denunciation of the 
morals and motives of the Government. A fortnight before 
the debate on the failure of the Disarmament Conference there 
had been a by-election in the London constituency of East 
Fulham, held at the General Election two years before by the 
Conservatives with a majority of 14,000. The Labour Party, 
putting up an extremely capable and experienced candidate 
of middle-class background, Mr. John (later Lord) Wilmot, 
fought a raging, tearing, recklessly excited and irresponsible 
campaign 2 on the issues of collective defence through the 
League of Nations, of a General Disarmament Treaty, and of 
what was described as the Government’s “shameful slackness 
and obstructive incompetence” at Geneva. The Conservative 
candidate was the eldest son of Lord and Lady Astor, which 
added a good deal to the fun. The Conservative majority of 
14,000 was turned into a Labour majority of 4,000; and Stanley 
Baldwin was suddenly and gravely alarmed. 

1 A similar mood prevailed over the Suez crisis in 1956. 

*It was not at this by-election but at one in 1934 that a Labour leaflet read: 
“The Unionist party want war. Your husbands and sons will be cannon fodder. 
More poison-gas will mean dearer food. Register your disgust of the warmongers 
by voting Labour.” It is charitable to suppose that the compilers of this leaflet believed 
what they said. At any rate the same opinions were being peddled just as freely in 
the General Elections of 1950 and 1951. 
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His biographer. Dr. G. M. Young, said that the experience 
broke Baldwin’s nerve. Baldwin himself spoke of it constantly 
throughout the rest of his life, and described it as a nightmare. 
In the House of Commons, in a moment of what he himself 
called “appalling frankness” two years later, he made it his 
reason and his excuse for not telling the country the truth 
about disarmament and rearmament. Few by-elections in 
British history have had more momentous consequences. 


The tide of pacifism in Britain swelled to its peak in 1934. 
Sir John Simon busied himself with the routine of inter¬ 
national affair s but made no attempt to initiate or sustain a 
policy of his own. More and more Mr. Anthony Eden became, 
on the Government side, the only leading politician whose 
words and actions seemed in tune with public sentiment. The 
Prime Minister was powerless and ineffective; Baldwin dis¬ 
liked the League of Nations; Sir John Simon had never had 
any illusions about it; Mr. Eden went to and fro making his 
earnest, well-meant speeches. On January 1st, 1934 he was 
appointed Lord Privy Seal but remained (since this post for 
many years has been without specific departmental respon¬ 
sibilities) in the Foreign Office. 

The Times said that the appointment “was received with 
approval by all sections of the House of Commons. Mr Eden 
has made no enemies and many friends.” 

His first task was of some delicacy and some importance. 
While Left-wing politicians had been protesting against the 
danger of British armaments and the cynicism of British 
foreign and defence policy, disarmament in Britain had in 
feet reached its nadir, and the appropriations for the armed 
services (which had been ^110 million under the Labour 
Government in 1930-1931) were in 1932 -£102-7 million. 
Meanwhile Germany’s hidden but formidable processes of 
rea rmame nt were accelerated, and the German Government 
made open moves to legalize in public what it was organizing 
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in. secret. In December 193 3 a German Note was delivered to 
France stating tbe Reich’s minimum demands: a short-service 
army of 300,000 men and adequate, all-round, allegedly 
“defensive” weapons. This went far beyond any previous 
proposal sanctioned by the British Government or anyone 
else; its shock to French opinion was considerable. The 
Foreign Office attempted to soothe and mediate. A Memoran¬ 
dum set ting out British policy in face of the current situation 
in regard to disarmament was prepared in the Office; Sir John 
Sim on explained it to Parliament on February 6th, and 
anno unced that as a means of turning it to the best account the 
Lord Privy Seal would as soon as possible visit Paris, Rome 
and Berlin in order to expound the British point of view and 
discover, by personal contact, the reactions of the other 
Governments to the Memorandum. 

The Memorandum was a carefully contrived, agreeable but 
somewhat academic compromise. Eden set off on his tour on 
February 19th. Newspapers of a progressive and liberal char¬ 
acter accorded him unwonted but cordial approval. He was 
described fulsomely as Britain’s young Ambassador of Peace. 

His tour was a curious patchwork of experience. In Paris 
he encountered, in the grim, grey February light, an angry and 
a frightened Government. A week earlier resentment over the 
Stavisky financial scandals had culminated in riot, bloodshed 
and an attempted Fascist coup d'etat; in clashes between police 
and demonstrators in and around the Place de la Concorde 
fifteen people had been killed and more than two hundred 
wounded. The Prime Minister, Daladier, had resigned and 
been replaced by the veteran Gaston Doumergue, with Louis 
Barthou, another vigorous statesman of the old school, as 
Foreign Minister. 

They were, however, a little too recently in office, a little 
too preoccupied and a little too tense to be able to talk freely 
to the Ambassador of Peace. It was agreed, after three rather 
bleak and profitless days, that he should go on to Berlin and 
Rome, with his olive-branch and his Memorandum, and 
come back to Paris at the end of his round trip. 
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Europe was seething with sinister excitement. Three weeks 
earlier a ten-year Pact of non-aggression had been signed 
between Germany and Poland. It was presented to the world 
by the Nazi propaganda machine, as a great triumph for 
Germany’s new diplomacy. In fact, the Germans had signed 
it under heavy pressure: the massing of Polish troops on the 
frontier and a threat by Pilsudski that these forces would 
inarch into Germany if Hitler did not sign within twenty-four 
hours. In Vienna (which was not on Eden’s itinerary) Dr 
Dolfuss had liquidated the Socialist opposition to his Govern¬ 
ment by somewhat summary methods, including the heavy 
artillery and mortar bombardment of the massive Karl Marx 

Hof, a great block of municipal flats which were inhabited_ 

and had been turned into a fortress—by a great number of 
Socialists. The killed were said to number about a thousand 
and the wounded five thousand. World opinion, not un¬ 
naturally, was grievously shocked. A harsh and pitiless fate 
awaited Dolfuss himself not many months hence. 

Berlin was in the grip of a bitter winter, but Mr. Eden’s 
reception was surprisingly cordial. The Nazis were smirkingly 
on their best behaviour. First they paraded for their visitor 
their non-Party front, Baron von Neurath the diplomat, and 
Field-Marshal von Blomberg the soldier. Both professed the 
wannest devotion to Hitler. Both praised the regime and said 
that it was an absolute necessity for Germany. As a negotiator 
Neurath was courteous and rational; but he was only Hitler’s 
instrument, Eden realized, and Hitler had yet to be encountered. 

It was the Lord Privy Seal’s duty to put to the Fiihrer some 
propositions which, he could not but expect, Hitler would 
find extremely disagreeable: first, that Germany should have 
no military aircraft for two years; second, that her representa¬ 
tives should come back to the League of Nations; and third, 
that Germany should give her assent to the ten years’ duration 
of the proposed Disarmament Convention. 

Hitler and Eden met on February 20th. Strangely and 
ironically enough their discussions were cordial. Hitler’s para¬ 
noia was masked. He appeared relaxed and courteous. He 
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talked a great deal. He talked too much.. He expounded at 
length his involved and somewhat idiosyncratic view of 
European history. Mr. Eden listened, with his habitual air of 
easv, well-mannered interest. Hitler’s eyes glittered. In his 
persistently ambivalent emotions towards Britain love and 
reluctant admiration, not hatred or contempt, were for the 
time being dominant. Here was the Englishman of the con¬ 
tinental story-book and cartoon: tall, handsome, sartorially 
elegant, with slightly prominent front teeth. Hitler’s acquain¬ 
tance with the County families, Eton and Christ Church, had 
hitherto been small. In the depths of his tortuous soul there 
stirred a sentiment which might almost be described as liking, 
or was it just the snake’s slow, sensual appetite for the prey 
which it is going to devour? 

Still, the young Englishman listened very well. Hitler 
sought to make his own demands sound modest and casual: 
just some sheerly defensive requirements for the Luftwaffe; 
and for a virile, proud nation of eighty millions was a short- 
service army of three hundred thousand so unreasonable? Oh, 
and the S.S. and the S.A. ? They would be kept under the 
Fuhrer’s personal supervision, and they were in no way 
milit ary, they were—how do you say it in English?—welfare 
organizations. 

“Progress”—in the somewhat technical sense in which that 
word is used by diplomatic correspondents—was so obvious 
that it was agreed to continue the conversations. On the 
following day Hitler went to luncheon, for the first time, at 
the British Embassy. He was accompanied by von Neurath, 
Hess and Goebbels. Everyone was on his best behaviour. The 
little, limping Doctor was sly and tight-lipped, but courteous. 
Hess, handsome as an old-fashioned film-star, moved in his 
own fantasy world. Roehm, the rascal, was not there to make 
eyes at the handsome young attaches. Hitler’s more objection¬ 
able neuroses were on temporary leave of absence. Today he 
was the peace-loving war veteran, the front-line soldier who 
had endured the ardours, horrors and stresses of the Western 
Front and then discovered the virtues of martial comradeship. 
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This was a mood which awakened a chord of real sympathy 
in Anthony Eden who, all his life, was at his best and his 
easiest with soldiers, or talking about soldiering. Recollections 
eighteen years old were swapped, Corporal Hitler and Captain 
Eden discovered that they had both fought in the Battle of the 
Somme. The locations of sections of the opposing fronts were 
sketched out on the back of a menu card. Now was that not 
a mysterious coincidence? In that grim July of 1916 the 
corporal, the future Fiihrer of the German Reich, and the 
captain, one day to be Britain’s Ambassador of Peace—ach, 
who could tell how far this amiable young man would not 
go ?—faced each other, think of that, across a few score yards of 
wired, mined, shell-scarred and blood-soaked No Man’s Land. 

It was little wonder that the talks, informal as they were, 
should be continued for a third day. Everything continued to 
go with surprising smoothness, and Eden rounded off a 
successful visit with an interview with the aged Hindenburg, 
who was still alive—but only just. The titan ofTannenberg 
sat now, shrunken, enfeebled and uncomprehending, and 
mouthed his grumbles and his perplexities in a dim, quiet 
room with a sentry at the door. When a few hours later Mr. 
Eden took his train to Rome, it was with a pleasant sense of 
a mission—a difficult and delicate mission—successfully 
accomplished. The Times summed up the results hopefully: 
the problems did not seem nearly so intractable; Germany’s 
attitude had clarified; the British Memorandum would 
obviously serve as a basis for further discussion. Mr. Eden 
deserved—and got—praise. 

The proceedings in Rome were less agreeable, less success¬ 
ful. Il Duce was jealous, touchy and suspicious, as well as 
distinctly furtive. Sir Austen would have been loath to believe 
it, but the dear, modest fellow was cooking something up: 
he had his eyes on Ethiopia already. Meanwhile, Eden’s success 
with Hitler was not at all a recommendation. Mussolini, like 
the majority of his feHow-countrymen, had no ex-serviceman’s, 
front-line veteran’s nostalgia for 19x4-1918; there were aspects 
of the First World War which made him feel distinctly queasy; 
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it was not his idea of martial glory. Nor, it had to he admitted, 
did he and Anthony Eden take to each other. Now had it been 
Sir Austen . . . there, Mussolini was willing to grant, was die 
pattern of a British statesman. On that memorable evening in 
Locarno, nine years before, had not he, II Duce, planted his 
hot, Latin kisses on Lady Chamberlain’s cool hand, while Sir 
Austen looked on, smiling indulgently? But he was in no 
hand-kissing mood now. He was full of ambitious plans, and 
his various ambitions to some extent conflicted with each 
other. He wanted to be the aloof, skilful mediator of Europe’s 
difficulties; and this was a role which he suspected the Lord 
Privy Seal of coveting. He wanted to appear disinterested in 
the matter of disarmament; he was keenly interested in rearm¬ 
ing Italy. He was dreaming dreams of a rebuilt Roman 
Empire; but the kind of Empire of which he was thinking 
is carved out at someone else’s expense. For a decade and 
more he had flourished under the benevolent approval of 
successive British Governments; was Britain now decadent 
and useless to his purpose, or would a direct affront prove 
suddenly dangerous? 

He was secretive and suspicious, and he was about to 
launch himself on the biggest gamble of his career. He received 
Mr. Eden at five o’clock on February 26th; the big, empty 
room in the Palazzo Venezia, the long walk across the shining 
floor, the vast desk and the small, frowning, condescending 
individual behind it. The two men disliked each other, and 
their interview was frigid. At the official banquet that evening 
Signor Suvich, the Foreign Minister, entertained Eden; 
Mussolini did not bother even to put in a ceremonial appear¬ 
ance. The Press were told that Mr. Eden was setting out for 
home a day earlier than he planned. The Times explained 
bravely that the brevity of the visit was due to its success, and 
pointed out that Mussolini had a “more flexible mentality” 
than other dictators. Mr. Eden spent one more day in Rome, 
had a private audience of the Pope and a talk with the Vatican’s 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, dined at the French 
Embassy, and went to Paris on March 1st. 
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The French turned from their internal troubles and 
surveyed the European scene gloomily. They wanted no part 
of German rearmament, and Germany’s claims seemed to 
them the thinnest and most perilous of pretexts on which 
to try to persuade others to disarm. They showed no desire to 
yield to the pleas implicit in the British Memorandum. If 
Mussolini unchecked could get away with the pronouncement, 
“War is to man as maternity is to woman. I do not believe in 
perpetual peace”, what would Hitler say if all the remaining 
restraints on Germany'—few and inadequate as they were— 
were removed ? 

The answer was swift in coming. Less than a week after 
Eden’s return to England, large increases in expenditure on 
armaments in 1934 were officially announced by the German 
Government, which the German Ambassador in London 
smoothly explained and excused: this was simply the bill for 
converting the Reichswehr into a short-service Army and for 
renovating the German Navy. 

Despite expostulations from the permanent officials at the 
Foreign Office, despite any misgivings that Eden himself may 
have felt, the British Government’s policy was to accept the 
explanations without protest. The French announced their 
decision to br eak off all discussions on disarmament, because 
Germany had “by its own act destroyed” the basis for 
negotiation. 

Eden’s first round trip had been a personal success; but its 
practical results were few. However, he was now on the way 
to beco ming a famili ar and important figure in the kaleido¬ 
scopic pattern of the new diplomacy. His journeys in the next 
few years were to be numerous and lengthy. 

On a summer morning, before setting out on one of these 
journeys—to Geneva—Eden had an audience of King 
George V at Buckingham Palace. The King’s private apartments 
were then under repair, and Eden was received in the north¬ 
east comer room, hung with relics of the Royal Pavilion, 
and situated imme diately above the bandstand in the forecourt. 
The Kin g , on entering, apologized to Eden for having received 
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fiim in this unfamiliar drawing-room. ‘‘It is all right, however,” 
His Majesty added, “I have told the band not to play till I give 
the word.” The King then furnished Eden with a detailed, line- 
by-line survey of all the subjects which, at Geneva, he would 
have to discuss. 

At leng th he concluded his close and pertinacious study of 
E den ’s work and responsibility and the Lord Privy Seal began 
to make some observations on his own. 

“Just one second,” said the King, and rang the small gold 
hand-bell at his side. 

A page appeared. 

“Tell the bandmaster that he can start playing now. . . . 
You were saying . . . P” 1 

All the days and nights of assiduous, conscientious study of 
the despatches and the minutes in the boxes which piled up on 
the Royal desk brought their poignant reward—even if it was 
a little daunting for some of the King’s Ministers who thought 
they understood their own departments. 


The two main motifs in the nightmare took on a shriller, 
more stubborn and more sombre emphasis throughout 1934: 
the sentimental, unreasoning pacifism of the Left; and the 
reasonable, bemused, well-meaning, misplaced desire on the 
part of leading members of the Government, and their most 
influential supporters, to sustain peace by agreement and 
conciliation. 

The signs were increasingly obvious and disturbing that 
Mussolini had a growing lust for battle and for conquest; and 
Hitler spent much of the year consolidating and entrenching 
his own power in Germany, by force and fraud. 

In January 1934 a London suburban weekly newspaper, 
the Ilford Recorder , printed a questionnaire on Peace and the 
League. To the question whether Britain, under the provisions 
of the Locarno Treaty of which she was a signatory, should 

1 King George V J by Sir Harold Nicolson, Ch. XXX, pp. 518-19. 
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go to the help of France or Germany if the one were attacked 
by the other, answers were given in the following formidable 
proportions: Yes, 5,898; No, 18,498. The ballot and its results 
impressed Lord Cecil of Chelwood, the President of the 
league of Nations Union, and he persuaded the Union to 
organize a similar ballot on connected questions, but on a 
nation-wide scale. 

Such was the origin of the notorious Peace Ballot, in the 
exploitation and publicizing of which pacifist sentimentality 
in Britain attained its high-water mark. The Labour and 
Liberal Parties at once approved Lord Cecil’s suggestion and 
were heavily represented on the executive committee which 
the League of Nations Union set up. As a Party the Conser¬ 
vatives took no action for or against the ballot; a number of 
individual Conservative M.P.s, who had a reputation for 
being “peace-minded”, gave it their support. So did many 
eminent artists and intellectuals, including figures as diverse 
as Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Dame Sybil Thorndike, Mr. St.John 
Ervine, Dame Laura Knight, Dr. A. D. Lindsay (later Lord 
Lindsay of Birker), Sir Arthur (later Lord) Salter and Mr. 
H. A. L. Fisher. 

The ballot’s questions were: (1) Should Great Britain 
remain a member of the League of Nations ? (2) Are you in 
favour of an all-round reduction of armaments by inter¬ 
national agreement? (3) Are you in favour of the all-round 
abolition of national military and naval aircraft by international 
agreement? (4) Should the manufacture and sale of armaments 
for private profit be prohibited by international agreement? 
(5) Do you consider that if a nation insists on attacking another 
the other nations should compel it to stop by (a) economic 
non-military measures; (b) if necessary, military measures? 

The ballot was launched in June 1934, but an elaborate 
and slow-moving apparatus, under which it was circulated and 
publicized, ensured that it should be in the public eye and should 
not reach its completion for many months to come. 

Hitler’s savage and murderous “purge” on June 30th 
revealed that a ruthless and desperate set of gangsters had their 
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o-rip on Germany; but The Times, in its main leader on July 
and, found no word of censure for what Hider had done, and 
indeed in one sentence offered open condonation: “Herr 
Hitler, whatever one may think of his methods, is genuinely 
trving to transform revolutionary fervour into moderate and 
constructive effort and to impose a high standard of public 
service on National Socialist officials.” 

This was too much even for Geoffirey Dawson to stomach. 
He hurried back to London from his Yorkshire home and had 
a leader, entitled Mediaeval Methods , written by someone else, 
uttering the appropriate and necessary condemnation, and 
ending—after likening the Gestapo to the Ogpu—with the 
words: “Germany has ceased for the time being to be a modern 
European country.” 

On July 4th Dawson noted in his diary: “Berlin rather 
upset by my leader of yesterday, on which I had a perfect 
spate of congratulatory letters, and Ebbutt 1 had plainly been 
‘told off’ by the Hitlerites.” 2 3 

Three weeks later there was an attempted Nazi coup 
d'etat in Vienna, and Dr. Dolfuss was murdered in the Chan¬ 
cellery. On October 9th King Alexander of Yugoslavia and 
M. Barthou, the French Foreign Minister, were assassinated 
by a Macedonian separatist in the streets of Marseilles. On 
December 1st the Soviet Union entered this sinister swirl of 
political murder with the assassination in Leningrad of M. 
Kirov, an “old guard” Bolshevik, who had fallen from Stalin’s 
favour. It was not unnatural that The Times in its “Review of 
the Year” at the end of 1934 should say a little smugly: “It was 
a year of many discomforts and afflictions; but as they surveyed 
the plight of others the inhabitants of Great Britain might 
congratulate themselves that for all its faults theirs was still 
the best country to live in.” 

Thick and stubborn complacency of this order was doomed 
to a sudden and savage shaking. 

1 Mr. Norman Ebbutt, Berlin correspondent of The Times , who subsequently 

left the paper in disagreement with its support of appeasement of Germany. 

3 Geoffrey Dawson and Our Times , by John Evelyn Wrench, Ch. XXVI, p 316. 
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In 1935 Mussolini launched his attack on Abyssinia. In 1935 
the Peace Ballot was completed. In 1935 King George V 
celebrated his Silver Jubilee, in an atmosphere of profound and 
sincere public affection and rejoicing. In 1935 Baldwin and 
MacDonald changed places and Baldwin reconstituted the 
Government. In 1935 a Defence White Paper was issued which, 
besides stirring the shrillest animosity on the pacifist Left, 
laid the modest—but, as they proved, essential—foundations 
for such rearmament as Britain undertook in the four years 
that were to remain before the beginning of World War II. 
In 1935, as an effective manifestation of a determined effort 
to appease Nazi Germany, the Anglo-German Naval Treaty 
was negotiated and signed. 

All these interlinked, contradictory and critical events 
occurred in the midst of a national mood of sentimental 
op timis m and complacency, a consciousness of trials endured, 
difficulties surmounted and storms weathered which, had it 
been possible for the millions who innocently and joyfully 
made it and partook of it to have any vision of what lay in 
store, would have seemed astringently but pitifully ironic. 
Timidity dressed himself up in the clothes of Perseverance; 
Confusion claimed that he was a veteran and respected states¬ 
man; and Folly danced like a mayfly in the sun. 

Prophecies and warnings there were, but they were dis¬ 
regarded. Leopold Amery, who had quoted Jeremiah with such 
deadly effect in the House of Commons, could continue to 
ask in quiet wrath “What will ye do in the end thereof?”; 
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but when Baldwin formed his new Government there was no 
place in it for Amery. And against Churchill a similar barrio: 
was set up, not on personal grounds, it was alleged, but 
because of political differences. 

On the day of the Silver Jubilee celebrations Geoffrey 
Dawson, at the zenith of his private influence on public 
affairs, wrote a memorandum on a talk with Baldwin about 
Cabinet reconstruction: 

“I found S.B. alone in Downing Street on the pre-jubilee 
Saturday afternoon and quite glad to unburden himself about 
his troubles ... in connection with the impending and long- 
expected reconstruction of the Government. 

“(i) Should Winston be included? To this contrary to 
some statements that had been made, he felt no personal 
objection, but Winston would be a disruptive force especially 
since foreign relations and defence would he uppermost . 1 Moreover 
there was great feeling in the Party about some of his recent 
activities against the Government’s Indian policy. I suggested 
that the continuance of the Indian problem, even when the 
Bill was through, was sufficient argument for keeping him 
out for the present. 

“(2) Should L.G. be included? On this problem also S.B. 
has a perfectly open mind. He doubts L.G.’s effective support 
though he admits his nuisance value in opposition. He thinks 
that L.G. and Winston together would be impossible.” 2 

Dawson had little need to argue with Baldwin against 
Chur chill ’s inclusion; however open-minded he thought he 
was, Baldwin was in fact in full agreement with Dawson. 
J. L. Garvin, the Editor of The Observer, was busily pressing 
both Lloyd George’s and Churchill’s claims. Dr. Thomas 
Jones, another unobtrusive but powerful influence within the 
inner circle, was seeing a great deal of Baldwin and “playing 

1 Author’s italics. 

1 Geoffrey Dawson and Our Times , by John Evelyn Wrench, Ch. XXVII, p. 322. 
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a. small but intriguing part” as liaison between Baldwin and 
Lloyd George, conducting long and cosy chats with the latter 
in private rooms at the Metropole Hotel and making full 
reports on them to Baldwin. The negotiations came to naught, 
and at noon on Saturday, May 4th—a few hours before he 
saw Geoflrey Dawson—Baldwin, having read a long letter 
horn Garvin asking for a new “National Government” 
including Lloyd George and Churchill, told Jones that he 
himself was very hostile to the latter and was sure that the 
Party would not let him in. Five years of deepening nightmare 
were to go by before they did 

One seer or prophet alone might have exerted some 
influence: Rudyard Kipling; but he and his first cousin, 
Baldwin, whom he had known since childhood, had never 
been less in sympathy. Three years earlier Kipling had written: 

This is the midnight—let no star 
Delude us—dawn is very far. 

This is the tempest long foretold— 

Slow to make head but sure to hold. 

Stand by! The lull ’twixt blast and blast 
Signals the storm is near, not past; 

And worse than present jeopardy 
May our forlorn tomorrow be. 

Now, when he made one of his infrequent speeches, in May 
to the Royal Society of St. George, his theme was “the weak 
and negative policy of the lesser men who were left in charge 
of the nation’s affairs, since their worthier contemporaries had 
sacrificed themselves in the First World War”. 1 In December, 
within a few weeks of his death, he wrote for The Times one 
of his rare political poems on the subject of Sanctions against 
Italy. It was in the post when the storm over the Hoare-Laval 
negotiations burst in full force: Kipling had the poem retrieved 
and destroyed unpublished. 

1 Rudyard Kipling, by C. E. Carrington, Ch. XX, p. 503. 
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The strains, tensions and flagrant contradictions to which 
British foreign policy were subject were apparent early in the 
vear, and could not be completely glossed over in the general 
atmosphere of fatuous complacency—though every effort was 
made to ignore them. The two chief issues were German 
rearmament—Hitler’s proclamation of conscription and his 
admis sion that a German air force was in being—and Mussolini’s 
increasingly obvious aggressive intentions and preparations 
against Ethiopia. 

The response to the former was a Three-Power—Britain, 
France and Italy—Conference at Stresa on April nth-i4th. 
Pierre Laval, who had succeeded the murdered Barthou as 
Foreign Minister of France, did an ingenious little North 
African deal with Mussolini in Rome at the beginning of the 
year, which he intended to be a step towards lasting better 
relations between France and Italy, with the hope of keeping 
Italy out of Hitler’s orbit. Stresa was planned—largely by the 
Quai d’Orsay—as an attempt to widen the field of under¬ 
standing and bring Britain into it. 

Simon and Eden—inauspiciously, just after the announce¬ 
ment of the reintroduction of conscription in Germany— 
had visited Berlin towards the end of March. Hitler was in a 
distinctly manic phase, tense, excitable and highly emotional. 
There were none of the relaxed, comradely chats about old 
times in World War I which had made Eden’s first visit to Berlin 
such a success. Hitler stared broodingly at Simon, disliked 
him and suspected him (wrongly) of being a Jew. Simon 
thought that Hider’s eyes expressed his determination and 
that his hands were those of a musician. In their formal dis¬ 
cussions Hitler, as though he were at a Nitremburg Rally, 
hectored and harangued them in his most impassioned manner. 
After the official banquet for the British statesmen, Backhaus 
played the Moonlight Sonata in a great drawing-room with the 
lights dimmed, and Hitler listened with the tears rolling down 
his cheeks. Eden sat tapping his knee and found it difficult to 
decide which of the two moods was the most embarrassing. 

The practical result, Simon recorded at the time, was “to 
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establish that Germany greatly desires a good understanding 
•with Britain, but that she is determined to go her own course 
in rearmament; that she expects in time to get all Germans 
within her borders, including Austria; that she does not fear 
isolation and has no intention of joining in collective security; 
and that she wants the ex-German colonies back before return¬ 
ing to the League of Nations. All this is pretty hopeless, for 
if Germany will not co-operate for confirming the solidarity 
of Europe, the rest of Europe ought to co-operate to preserve 
it in spite of Germany. This may not prevent an ultimate 
explosion, but it will delay it. . . -” 1 

This memorandum indicated both the virtues and the 
failings in John Simon’s complex character. The lucidity of 
the analysis was unquestionable; but this simple yet precise 
understanding and exposition of the Nazis’ feelings and 
purposes tailed off into a forlorn hopelessness, with no hint 
that a policy of resisting German aims, either immediately or 
in the long term, could be right, honourable or feasible. 

Simon went home from Berlin, but Eden went on to 
Moscow, Warsaw and Prague, in order to gather, as Simon 
put it a little primly, “valuable information as to the reactions 
there”. The senior permanent official in his entourage was 
Mr. William (later Lord) Strang who, after three years in the 
Embassy in Moscow, now held the appointment of Adviser 
on League of Nations Affairs within the Office, and had the 
enviable reputation of being the world’s fastest note-taker in 
longhand. Air. Maisky, then Soviet Ambassador in London, 
joined Mr. Eden’s party when they left Berlin for the first 
visit to Russia by a leading British statesman since the Revo¬ 
lution. Maisky was amiable, deft and quickwitted; he was 
popular in progressive and liberal circles in London in the 
thirties, dined out a great deal and talked fluent English. 

Moscow, though still in the grip of winter at the end of 
March, was gay and hospitable. The Soviet Foreign Minister 
was Litvinov, a supple, able and shrewd negotiator; the 
British Ambassador in Moscow, Lord Chilston, was a career 

1 Retrospect, by Viscount Simon, Ch. X, pp. 202-203. 
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diplomat of impeccable lineage, affable manners and great 
distinction of appearance and bearing. 

Eden, wbose acquaintance with. Europe’s dictators was 
widening rapidly, was conducted on the second and crucial 
day of his visit into the Kremlin, to meet Stalin. Lord Chilston 
and Mr. Strang accompanied the Lord Privy Seal. St alin ’s 
array of subordinates was larger: Kresinsky, Maisky, Molotov 
and Litvinov, who acted as interpreter. 

Strang took his swift notes and watched and listened. 
Stalin seemed to him “of all the dictators . . . most like a 
normal human being. Since his power rested, not on the spell¬ 
binding of the masses but on the manipulation of an all- 
pervading, inquisitional and fear-inducing machine, he could 
dispense with the exercise of that sense of the theatre to which 
Hider and Mussolini so consistently had recourse, and which 
even democratic statesmen must not neglect if they are to 
hold the popular support upon which the maintenance of 
their power depends. In conference . . . his voice was low and 
even, his manner serene, his delivery unemphatic, his sense of 
humour quietly playful, his exposition concise in form, 
conciliatory in tone but unbending in substance. He had a 
rock-like quality which made him appear to be more securely 
founded than his rival dictators.” 1 

Eden’s subsequent comment on Stalin was terser: “He 
offered me a cigarette with the same sort of smile as he would 
employ in sending a man to his execution.” 

That night the British party, accompanied by Maisky and 
the Litvinovs (she was English by birth) went to the theatre, 
sat in the former Imperial box and—after singing God Save 
the King followed by the Internationale —watched the Bolshoi 
Ballet Company perform Le Lac des Cygnes , superbly. 

Warsaw was less agreeable. Pilsudski was senile, his Foreign 
Minister, Colonel Beck, was agile but sterile; Madame Beck 
was even more photogenic than the Lord Privy Seal; the 
hospitality was traditionally Polish, so was the sense of doomed, 
frivolous but gallant unreality. 

x Home and Abroad, by Lord Strang, Ch. n, p. <SS. 
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Iii Prague Masaryk and Benes were realistic and full 0 f 
sound, bourgeois common sense. Benes in particular, who bad 
been so active ten years earHer at Locarno, was now full of 
hope for a new, “Eastern” Locarno by which Germany could 
be peacefully but effectively prevented from aggressive 
adventuring. Would Eden on the Isola Bella repeat Austen 
Chamberlain’s other lakeside triumph? 

He was not to have the chance. The ardours and respon¬ 
sibilities of the journey had overstrained even a fit and zealous 
man of thirty-seven, and in its final phase he almost met with 
complete disaster. The party left Prague by air for London 
less than a week before the Stresa Conference was due to open. 
After a brief stop at Leipzig the aircraft headed south-west for 
Cologne, over the Black Mountains, and encountered a 
violent spring blizzard. Douglas Reed, then The Times's 
correspondent in Moscow, who was in the aircraft, described 
it as “a foul trip, the worst I ever made”. The severity of the 
buffeting for an hour or more was too much for Eden’s heart 
and when Cologne was reached the flight was abandoned. 
Eden completed the journey by train and boat, and when he 
arrived home cheerful but exhausted, he was ordered by his 
doctors to take a complete rest for several weeks. 

Therefore MacDonald determined that he himself should 
accompany the Foreign Secretary to Stresa. The Cabinet had 
decided that there should be no entering into any formal 
commitments. The British were in a predicament which was 
to become increasingly familiar as the years wore on: those 
with whom they were negotiating had positive and definite— 
if perilous—ideas about what they wanted and how they were 
to set about getting it; British politicians and diplomats, 
obsessed with a desire for a tranquillity which interested 
nobody else, lacked both the determination and the physical 
resources to impose their negative and unspectacular solution. 

Eden was temporarily incapacitated. Simon was fatigued, 
unconstructive and wary. MacDonald swithered in a fog of 
vague, pretentious moralizing. Yet, so far as it went, the 
Stresa Conference did secure the reaffirmation of the necessity 
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for maintaining the independence of Austria, for continuing 
negotiations to try to build up security in Eastern Europe, and 
for bringing about air pacts aimed at fortifying and bringing up 
to date the Locarno Treaties, which were solemnly confirmed. 
Finally, the three Powers pledged themselves to oppose by 
all suitable means any unilateral repudiation of peace treaties 
calculated to endanger the peace of Europe and to act in close 
co-operation for this purpose. Wherever it failed in other 
fields, Stresa did at least contrive to give an appearance of 
upholding the principle that German expansionism could and 
should still be contained. 

Fatal however to any hope of its being regarded as either a 
permanent or an honourable settlement was the deliberate 
concentration on Europe and the deliberate omission of any 
reference (except one) to Ethiopia. 

It was Mussolini who from the outset laid the stress care¬ 
fully on Europe; and when he did so, and insisted on this 
specific limitation being included in the communique about 
the discussions, the British representatives said nothing, and 
Laval merely smiled his sly, sidelong grin. 

At the end Ramsay MacDonald asked Mussolini, “What 
do you think of the League of Nations ?” 

II Duce responded gruffly, “It might be quite useful if it 
confined itself to Europe.” 

“Yes,” murmured MacDonald disconsolately, “I know 
that is your view.” 

Mussolini lost patience with the old Lossiemouth sheep. 

“Yes, it is,” he snapped, and turned on his heel. 

The odd and sinister fact was that the Office had sent over, 
in attendance on the Ministers, an expert on Ethiopia; and he 
and more than one of his colleagues talked freely enough with 
their Italian opposite numbers. But the only comment offered 
by the British Ministers throughout the discussions was 
Simon’s casual and incidental expression of the hope that, 
whatever Mussolini might be doing in relation to Ethiopia, 
he would remember that nomadic tribesmen from British 
Somaliland had certain established grazing rights on the 
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Abyssinian side of the border. Mussolini was abrupt and 
equivocal; Laval was silent. 

When the Conference was over Mussolini said to Count 
Grandi (the Italian Ambassador in London), “You see, you 
were all wrong; the English are not going to make difficulties 
over Abyssinia.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” Grandi replied, “They’re queer 
people. They might still be tiresome at Geneva.” 

Musso lini commented coarsely and caustically, “Anyhow, 
these feeble creatures can’t give us any serious trouble—I 
expect the Abyssinians caught them young .” 1 


The cleavage deepened during the next few months 
between the view—or views—of the majority in Britain and 
the informed (and, as it subsequently proved, right) opinion 
of the minority, in the Foreign Office and outside it, who ware 
convinced that the menace of Germany was growing, month 
by month and day by day, and that a fate of supine submission 
was the only end to which present British policy would lead. 

That policy was not made in the Foreign Office. It was 
made by an inner caucus of the Cabinet, and a number of 
non-official or semi-official friends and advisers, whose vision 
was blurred, whose resolution was blunted by a mistaken and 
obstinate desire to do that which was gentlemanly and mag¬ 
nanimous, as well as by fears and prejudices and ignorance. 
They believed, acted and spoke as they did with the highest 
motives and purposes; it was not only their tragedy but the 
tragedy of their country that they were utterly mistaken. 

On May ist. Lord Snowden, who was living in embittered 
and glowering retirement, wrote to Geoffrey Dawson: 

“I feel that I must write to tell you what pleasure and 
satisfaction your recent leaders on the international situation 


1 The Abyssinian warriors—as the Italians had found out to their shame at Adowa 
in 1898—when they were victorious in battle had a custom of emasculating their 
d efe a t ed opponents. 
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have given me. They have been magnificent in courage, 
im partiality., broad-mindedness and leadership. It is a great 
tiling that one journal of outstanding international importance 
and influence should at a time like this speak the plain truth to 
our statesmen, and remind them of the mistakes of the past, 
and of the urgent need for a changed attitude of mind, for a 
less provocative habit of speech and writing. . . . Your recent 
articles are, I am sure, having a profound influence on import¬ 
ant opinion in this country, though they are probably not 
making you more popular in official quarters .” 1 

Geoffrey Dawson answered: 

“The view on foreign policy taken by The Times has a 
great deal of support throughout the country; but, as you 
clearly re aliz e, it is very much resented in Official quarters, 
which have been in my opinion absurdly touchy about it. 
Different people tell me nearly every day that they have been 
warned by the Foreign Office to look to The Times no longer 
for the British point of view .” 2 

The capital letter with which Dawson adorned the phrase 
“Official quarters” laid subtle emphasis on a nice distinction. 
It was the Office, alone of the great Departments of State— 
the Air Ministry still lacked the status and authority which it 
subsequently attained—which was aware of the danger and 
repeatedly brought attention to it. The General Staff at the 
War Office was, for example, as complacent—and as blind— 
as The Times . 

On May 29th, Robin Barrington-Ward, Dawson’s deputy 
and ultimate successor, sent his chief this report: 

“At lunch to day, X of the War Office gave me an interesting 
account of the struggle which the General Staff has been 
having to try to keep the Foreign Office straight on Germany. 
The G.S. is, of course, entirely in agreement with, and 

1 Geoffrey Dawson and Our Times, Ch. XXVII, p. 323. 
a History of The Times, VoL IV, Part IE, p. 896 (note). 
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extremely grateful for, the line which The Times has taken. 
They think- that the F.O. are practically inviting an unwanted 
war in time, but all their representations are met with a 
brandishing of the Eyre Crowe memorandum of 1908. X tells 
me that this document has also been waved at him. The G.S. 
has for the moment given up trying to persuade Vansittart 
and Wigram that a few things have happened during twenty- 
seven years. As Wigram rather ingenuously observed, ‘It’s 
curious that the W.O. should be doing the work of the F.O., 
and vice versa , and indeed it is.” 1 

Ralph Wigram, thus contemptuously dismissed in 
Barrington-Ward’s enlightening little communication, was a 
man of great and tragic importance in the Foreign Office in 
these years. He was forty-five years old in 1935, a Counsellor 
in the Foreign Office and head of the Central Department, 
which handled all matters concerned with Germany, and was 
by far the hardest worked department in the Office. 

Winston Churchill, with whom he formed a friendship at 
this time, wrote of him: 

“He was a charming and fearless man, and his convic¬ 
tions, based upon profound knowledge and study, 
dominated his being. He saw as clearly as I did, but 
with more certain information, the awful peril which was 
closing in upon us. This drew us together. Often we met at 
his little house in North Street, and he and Mrs. Wigram 
came to stay with us at Chartwell. . . . From 1933 onwards 
Wigram became keenly distressed at the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and the course of events. While his official Chiefs formed 
every day a higher opinion of his capacity, and while his 
influence in the Foreign Office grew, his thoughts turned 
repeatedly to resignation. He had so much force and grace 
in his conversation that all who had grave business with him, 
and many others, gave increasing importance to his views.” 2 

1 History of The Times, Vol. IV, Part II, p 893. 

* The Second World War, by Winston S. Churchill, Vol. I, p. 63. 
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Those who held authorin’ did not; and it was a cause of 
sharpening grief to Ralph Wigram—grief which, in the end, 
as will be seen, cut short his career and life. He was intelligent 
enough and instructed enough to perceive the peril, and 
sensitive enough to be aware of all its implications; but, 
brilliant and well-informed as he was, he lacked the final 
power to persuade his political masters to accept his advice; and 
this so gnawed, not at his courage, nor his selfless patriotism, 
but at his resources of physical endurance, that it killed him. 
It was a tragedy for himself, his family and his friends, and a 
tragedy for the country which he strove to serve. 


Meanwhile, that policy which The Times and the General 
Staff desired, and Lord Snowden approved, took shape, ever 
more confused, ever more menacing. On May 21st, Hitler, 
m a speech addressed to a mass rally of Nazis, gave his answer 
to the sedulous softening-up campaign. He defended his 
repudiation of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles, but promised to observe the obligations of the 
Treaties of Locarno which Germany had freely signed, 
including the continued demilitarization of the Rhineland, 
“so long as the other partners on their side are ready to stand 
by that pact.” He said that he was ready to make non-aggres¬ 
sion pacts with Germany’s neighbours, but not with the 
Soviet Union. On the matter of armaments, he was prepared 
to limit Germany’s forces reciprocally with those of other 
countries, would be content with parity with the Western 
Powers in the air, and was willing to limit the German navy 
to 35 per cent of the strength of the Royal Navy. 

This was the straw of hope at which everyone who wished 
to reach a permanent agreement with Germany clutched 
eagerly. Hitler had indeed merely reaffirmed in public the 
offer which he had made privately when Simon and Eden 
visited Berlin earlier in the year. Implicit in it was the belief 
that if, for the time being, he conceded Britain a free hand at 
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sea, she could be hoodwinked into letting him have a free 
hand on land. Behind it lay the harsh, unpalatable fact that 
Germany was already building up a navy far in excess of the 
limitations imposed by the Versailles Treaty—a process which 
no other country, at that time, was either willing or able to 
stop by force. Could at least one aspect of German rear mamen t 
be limited by agreement, and that the aspect, which in accord¬ 
ance with the principles traditional to British strategy since 
the reign of Elizabeth I, affected Britain most sharply? 

All Souls considered this a feasible policy. The Government 
formally invited Hitler to send a delegation to London to 
negotiate an agreement. Geoffrey Dawson commissioned an 
All Souls colleague, the historian, Mr. E. L. (later Professor 
Sir Llewellyn) Woodward, to write two turnover articles 
summarizing his forthcoming book. Great Britain and the 
German Navy. In the Wilhelmstrasse it was arranged that the 
delegation should be headed by the Nazis’ expert in diplomacy, 
Herr von Ribbentrop, and that it should arrive in London in 
the first week in June. 

During that week Ramsay Macdonald and Stanley 
Baldwin changed places. The consequential changes were few 
but significant. Churchill and Amery continued to be left 
out. So—despite all Tom Jones’s negotiations at the Hotel 
Metropole—did Lloyd George; and his hostility to and con¬ 
tempt for the Government deepened. Tom Jones had pleaded 
with Baldwin, during a week-end at Cliveden, that Edward 
Wood should be retained; Baldwin, on the pretext that he 
ought to stay to the end of Parliament’s lifetime in order to 
see the India Bill through the Lords, persuaded Lord Halifax 
(his father had died the previous year at the age of ninety- 
five) not to retire to Yorkshire to keep pigs and hunt foxes 
but to move from the Ministry of Education to the War 
Office. 

Simon became Home Secretary. Sir Samuel Hoare, who 
had, with conscientiousness, industry and efficiency piloted 
the India Bill through all the storms of many months, was 
rewarded with his promotion to the Foreign Office. Lord 
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Londonderry, as Secretary of State for Air, had been too 
ardent and too vigorous an advocate of air rearmament; he 
was appointed Lord Privy Seal. 

There remained the problem of the irreplaceably popular 
Anthony Eden. The position which he had established both 
at Geneva and in Parliament was such that it would severely 
shake the confidence in the Government’s proclaimed intention 
to be peacemakers, not warmongers, if he were to depart. 
Hoare him self was most anxious that Eden should remain at 
the Foreign Office. Baldwin agreed with Hoare and asked him 
to see Eden and persuade him to continue as an assistant 
Minister whose chief responsibility would be League of 
Nations affairs. Eden was friendly and co-operative: provided 
the details were worked out whereby there was not a division 
of authority in the Office, he was satisfied. The Spectator had 
just said of him: 

“In these last three years when with each month the 
international situation has worsened and the prospects of 
disarmament have become increasingly remote, and Europe 
is once again as it was in 1914 an armed camp, one man has 
stood out with courage and consistency for the translation of 
ideals of the post-war peace system into realities. . . At thirty- 
seven he has won a position for himself abroad and in his own 
country that no man of comparable age has achieved in our 
tune. 

It was Baldwin’s intention that this valuable Minister 
should have Cabinet rank. But Baldwin refused to be involved 
in working out the details. He simply passed Hoare a pencilled 
note at a Cabinet meeting, asking him “to settle them direct 
with the young man”. He then authorized a Press statement 
announcing that Mr. Anthony Eden had been appointed 
“Minister without Portfolio for League of Nations Affairs”. 
The Law Officers of the Crown at once pointed out, logically 
but frigidly, that a Minister without Portfolio could not be 
a Minister with a Portfolio. 
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Before Hoare left the India Office, his Permanent Under- 
Secretarv there. Sir Findlater Stewart, evolved the appropriate 
draft formula that satisfied everyone; and then there was a new 
tangle to straighten. Baldwin had told Eden that if he remained 
at the Foreign Office he would appoint Lord Cranborne 
[later Lord Salisbury) an Under-Secretary of State. The Office 
certainly needed another Under-Sccretarv; Lord Cranborne 
was eminently fitted for the post—he was indeed eminently 
fitted for any post in any Conservative Administration—but 
unfortunately Baldwin did not realize that it needed legis¬ 
lation to create a new post of this magnitude in the Office. In 
a scurry the new legislation had to be framed and Hoare had 
to steer it through the House of Commons. 

Thus, conscious of—and not a little irritated by—an 
atmosphere of muddle which he had not created but for 
which he seemed to be taking the blame, Sir Samuel Hoare 
became Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. If ever at a 
turning-point in a great public career there w r as an unpro- 
pitious omen, it was now. It had, however, to be balanced by 
certain other much more favourable indications. Hoare’s 
tenure of this great post was brief, and it ended abruptly and 
forlornly; yet there is little doubt that, in other circumstances, 
with other issues to confront, he would have made a compe¬ 
tent and efficient, if not an outstanding or memorable. Foreign 
Secretary. He had a first-rate intellect, a fresh and sensitive 
spirit, courage and wit. As a younger man in Russia, during 
the latter part of the First "World "War, he had demonstrated 
that he possessed considerable diplomatic capacity and under¬ 
standing. As a politician he had grown in stature and reputation 
in recent years; his handling of the India Bill had won 
him golden opinions in his Party and in the House of 
Commons. 

He now moved from one set of complicated problems to 
another, of which hitherto he had taken little cognizance. His 
attention had, for years past, been focussed on Gandhi; now 
he encountered the menacing phenomenon of Hitler. He had 
been thinking in terms of Satyagraha and Civil Disobedience; 
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ad -was now compelled to consider totalitarian ramies stress and 
die dancers of swift and large-scale German rearmament. 
What. he asked himself, was the meaning of this new phrase, 
air nantv? In the days, ten years earlier, when he had been 
Secretary of State for Air. the Germans had been experi¬ 
menting with gliders: and the Royal Air Force, m the con- 
troversv over whose continued existence as an efficient and 
independent Service he had played, along with Lord Tren- 
chard. so important a part, had been—despite its smallness— 
supreme in the air. He found it hard to contemplate the 
oossibiiitv that the R.A.F. would not be able to maintain its 
superiority in numbers, training and equipment over what he 
regarded as an ‘’upstart” Luftwaffe. 

Difficulties crowded in upon him. He thought the Office, 
when he entered it, divided in its opinions and over-excited 
about its divisions. There appeared, he lamented, to be no 
generally accepted body of opinion on the mam issues: 
“diametrically opposite views were pressed upon me, and 
sometimes with the intolerance of an odium theologiutn .” 1 

Vansittart, his chief official adviser, was as forthright as he 
was eloquent. While Hoare was at the Foreign Office Van¬ 
sittart, by the compulsion of his arguments as much as by the 
vigour and vividness of his personality, was able to persuade 
him to accept his own short and single-minded creed. Van¬ 
sittart firmly believed that Hitler was planning aggression in 
Europe and that the only way these machinations could be 
nullified was by massive British rearmament; since this would 
take years to accomplish, it was essential to gain time and 
strengthen the allied front. 

Vansittart reiterated his views until they rang in the Foreign 
Secretary’s head like the refrain of a battle hymn: “We are 
terribly weak. We must gain time for becoming stronger. 
Only military strength will stop Hitler, and at present we do 
not possess it.” 

Hoare was persuaded. He listened to Vansittart; he listened 
to Ralph Wigram. He determined to throw all the influence 

1 Nine Troubled Years , by Viscount Templewood, Ch. X, p. 137, 
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which he possessed into the double campaign for more arms 
and more time. It was unfortunate that so proper and so 
prudent a resolve turned out so ill in execution. Ribbentrop, 
impatient, vulgar, tactless and arrogant, was in London waiting 
to sign the Anglo-German Naval Treaty; and Hoare was 
suddenly and severely afflicted with a dislike for the room in 
which he worked. 

Others had approved its sombre splendours. Grey and 
Austen Chamberlain had enjoyed working in it; Curzon— 
after the first famous outburst about the ink pot which was 
ignominiously of brass and glass and not of gold and crystal— 
had not taken it amiss; Arthur Henderson had toiled in it 
with his customary placid conscientiousness; and Ramsay 
MacDonald had stood by its big windows, his noble head 
aureoled by the light across the lawns and the lake. But Sam 
Hoare was homesick for his room in the India Office, from 
which the physical separation was no more than a short 
passage; he hankered for its small, elegant intimacy, its fine 
mahogany furniture (inherited from the old John Company) 
and its delightful Persian miniatures (acquired from the 
Moghul Emperor’s palace in Delhi’s Red Fort); he thought 
his new office “a vast and draughty saloon with windows too 
big either to shut or to open”, with “a writing-table in the 
middle of the room that made conversation difficult, and the 
atmosphere of a pretentious hotel lounge”; 1 a perceptible 
depression enfolded a spirit that was always sensitive to 
external surroundings. 

It was in this complex and uneasy mood that the Foreign 
Secretary addressed himself to his formidable and manifold 
tasks. Vansittart’s doctrine, which he declared that he accepted 
with enthusiasm, had immediately to be applied to two 
concrete and critical issues, the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement and the Abyssinian crisis. 

There could be no doubt about Ribbentrop’s eagerness to 
conclude the Agreement. He had also acquired—and he was 
not to lose until folly had exhausted itself and great and bitter 
1 ibid. 
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humiliation had been endured—a powerful ally 111 Printing 
Hoube Square. On June 14th, The Times’s first leader said: 

“In its broad aspects, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the agreement if it comes will be generally welcomed in this 
country, and it should be widely welcomed elsewhere as a 
contribution to pacification and stability. Although in practice 
it involves a tacit disregard of the Treaty of Versailles, yet, 
inasmuch as it will substitute a new agreement for a section of 
the disarmament clauses of the Treaty, it will constitute an 
important advance in the process of getting peace established 
on the firm ground of agreements freely concluded. There are 
parts of the Treaty of Versailles which it is best to ‘forget 
about’, just as the Prince of Wales said the other day that 
‘We (ex-Servicemen) had forgotten all about the War’. . . . 
The inclination to come to good terms with Germany again 
does not denote the cooling of British friendship elsewhere, 
but it does imply that Great Britain thinks that it is time for 
all European countries to settle down as good neighbours— 
and to live no more as past or future enemies.” 

This was a clear and unequivocal exposition of the doctrine 
of appeasement, at its most respectable and persuasive. In 
principle and in practice it differed profoundly from the 
policy of the Office; but in these critical weeks there was a 
dangerous conjunction. The Times, All Souls and Cliveden 
desired the quick conclusion of the Anglo-German Agree¬ 
ment because, in these quarters, it was sincerely and stubbornly 
believed that German intentions were pacific and benevolent. 
The Office did not share this sinister and tragic illusion, but 
it too desired that the Agreement should be signed because it 
would gain time and, by limiting German naval expansion, 
preserve British naval superiority, even if by a small margin. 

The draft of the Agreement was the first important paper 
which confronted Ho are when he peered at his “In” tray on 
that big writing-table to which he had taken so marked a 
dislike. The combination of pressures in favour of signing it 
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was well-nigh irresistible. The Opposition, enthralled in the 
final, hysterically excited phases of the Peace Ballot, failed to 
see its implications; their chief spokesman on naval matters, 
Mr. George (subsequently Viscount) Hall, was kept informed 
of the progress of the negotiations and proved amenable to 
the powerful arguments of the naval staff. Of the other naval 
Powers, punctiliously consulted by Hoare, the United States 
and Japan were markedly uninterested, Italy was huff)* and 
evasive and the French were outraged. But France’s protests 
were disregarded —The Times’s comfortable formula about 
the importance of being good neighbours was frequently 
quoted—and, by a singularly infelicitous chance, which the 
French newspapers did not fail to note, the Agreement was 
formally initialled on June 18th, the 120th anniversary of the 
Battle of Waterloo. 

Looking back many years later at the rush of events which 
almost overwhelmed him as soon as he became Foreign 
Secretary, Hoare felt neither regret nor doubt as to the course 
which he then took. He believed, in the light of what sub¬ 
sequently occurred in 1939-1940, that, hampered and con¬ 
stricted by the provisions of the Treaty, the German navy at 
the outbreak of war was “amazingly weak and unready”. 1 
Since it was able to destroy some two million tons of British 
and Allied shipping, there were many seamen, of both the 
Royal and the Merchant Navy, who could not accept Lord 
Templewood’s comfortable conclusion. The price which was 
paid for the Agreement was a heavy one; and in the end, as 
was their custom, the Germans cheated. 

The Opposition were aroused belatedly to the political 
significance of the Agreement. Mr. Attlee claimed in his most 
acidulous accents that the Government had ‘ ‘yielded to power 
politics and blackmail what it had refused to international 
justice and co-operation”; and the National Executive of the 
Labour Party, in its report on the thirty-fifth annual con¬ 
ference of the Party, described the Treaty as “a further step 
in the disintegration of the collective peace system of Europe”. 2 

1 Ibid p- 146. 

* British Labour’s Foreign Policy, by Elaine Windrich, Ch. VIII, pp, 126-127. 
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This at least was certain: it was an Agreement reached in a 
curry. All through the summer and autumn of 1935 there was 
a sense of haste and urgency in the Office and in the senior, 
inner circle that revolved around the Secretary of State him¬ 
self. Vansittart rejoiced that he had been given a political 
chief who appeared to understand, and could be brought to 
share, his terms of reference; and the key to all his thoughts 
and actions was his belief that there was no time to lose. The 
locust years had come and gone; soon the bitter harvest 
would be reaped. If they were to gain time, they must make it. 

The Office w T as now in the scurrying phase of the night¬ 
mare; the gnawing, oppressive fear and frustration gave place 
to a precipitate speed in actions undertaken sheerly for action’s 
sake. It was inevitable in such an atmosphere that mistakes 
were made, that situations were misjudged and faulty decisions 
taken. 

“The black cloud,” Lord Templewood wrote long after¬ 
wards, “that overhung Abyssinia had made us hurry the Anglo- 
German naval negotiations. As with the Agreement, so with 
Mussolini’s threats, delay was too dangerous to risk. If a 
calamity was to be avoided, the new Foreign Secretary had to 
act at once. . . Z ’ 1 

It was improbable in the extreme that he would receive 
much help (though he was entitled to hope for tacit support) 
from the Prime Minister, who had the utmost aversion from 
foreign affairs, who spent his holidays every summer at 
Aix-les-Bains but never made the short journey to Geneva, 
even to take the most superficial share in the work of the 
League of Nations. Ramsay MacDonlad, for his part, was 
mumbling off into senility. Eden was immersed in that 
detailed, arduous pursuit of agreement through committee 
discussion which henceforth, whenever he was in office, was 
to make up so large a proportion of his life. The task of 
evolving a policy for Britain was the sole responsibility of the 
Foreign Secretary, and he had no intention of shirking it. 

If he lacked effective guidance or supervision from his own 

1 Op. cit. Ch. XI, p. 149. 
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colleagues and leaders, he had a positive excess of it from the 
Opposition and from those sections of the public whose 
interest in foreign affairs had been whipped up mto a state of 
permanent semi-hysteria. 

Barker in the year, in the debate on the Government's 
White Paper on Defence, which marked the cautious and 
exploratory beginning of British rearmament, Mr. Attlee had 
stated his Party’s policy with his customary lucidity: 

“We stand for collective security through the League of 
Nations. We reject the use of force as an instrument of 
polity. We stand for che reduction of armaments and pooled 
security. . . . Our policy is not one of seeking security 
through rearmament but through disarmament. Our aim is 
the reduction of armaments, and then the complete abolition 
of all national armaments, and the creation of an international 
police force under the League.” 

Nothing could be clearer. Nothing could be sillier or more 
sterile—except the results of the Peace Ballot which were 
declared at a great mass meeting in the Albert Hall on June 
2,7th. The pressure groups had worked with remarkable 
efficiency. To the five tendentious questions which the Ballot 
posed 1 they had secured a vast volume of answers. Some 
11,500,000 people voted; over 11,000,000 people said “yes” in 
answer to the first question, and around 10,000,000 said “yes” 
to the next three. In answer to 5 (b), the most loaded question 
of all, “Do you consider that, if a nation insists on attacking 
another, the other nations should combine to compel it to 
stop by, if necessary, military measures?” 6,784,368 replied 
“yes” and 2,351,981 (20 per cent) said “no”. 

Lord Cecil, with the Archbishop of Canterbury sitting on 
his right, announced these figures to the meeting amid scenes 
of the utmost enthusiasm. Four days later Cecil opened a great 
conference at the Central Hall, Westminster, at which Lloyd 
George, who (his negotiations with Baldwin having come to 

1 See above, Ch, V, p. 152. 
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nothing) had decided to exploit this pacifist mood to the full, 
Lunched his ''Council of Action for Peace and Reconstruc¬ 
tion”. Its programme blended all-out militant pacifism with 
inflationary public expenditure. Lloyd George’s tactical inten¬ 
tion was that it should intervene, at the forthcoming General 
Election, through local Councils of Action pledged to use 
their influence against any candidate who was not prepared 
to give whole-hearted support to this programme. 

Baldwin came as near as was possible for him to anger. 
One of the few remaining go-betweens told Lloyd George 
that the Prime Minister believed that he wras out to -wreck. 
"That,” said Lloyd George, “is precisely what I am out for.” 

All Souls took a hand. The Times was frigid; the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury not only refused to attend the con¬ 
ference himself, but forbade a number of Anglican bishops 
who had intended to do so. Nevertheless Cecil and Lloyd 
George secured, for their initial onslaught, a motley platform 
containing some eminent Nonconformist divines, headed by 
the veteran and apparently indestructible Dr. Scott Lidgett, 
Lord Lothian, George Lansbury and Harold Macmillan. 

This threat, ineffective as it ultimately proved to be, added 
to Hoare’s worries and sense of the need for haste. The hapless 
Foreign Secretary battled vdth a sea of troubles—and he felt 
that he battled alone. Nagged at from the Left, he was also 
subject to pressure, of a different kind, from the Right. 

Leo Amery noted in his diary, just after Hoare’s appoint¬ 
ment : 

“The best feature in the new arrangements is putting Sam 
at the F.O. where he will have all his work cut out clearing up 
the mess into which Eden has got us over Abyssinia. I shall 
look forward to September when Eden will be sent to Geneva 
with orders to unsay all his high talk of last month about 
coercing Italy to respect the ‘collective system’. That is, if Sam 
wins, as I expect he will, though Eden will have strong 
Cabinet backing.” 1 

1 My Political Life , by L. S. Amery, Vol. Ill, Ch, VII, p 168. 
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A few days later Amery said to Hoare: ‘'Your one task is 
to pull Eden back by his coat-tails.” 

But Hoare, conscious as he was of the risk of driving 
Musso lini into Hitler’s arms, could not be as simple and as 
robust as Amery urged. He evolved what he described 
as “a double line of approach”: he continued to strive 
to maintain negotiations with Mussolini, and at the same 
time he decided to “make a revivalist appeal” to the 
League. 

The threat of a possible war began to loom as the summer 
ebbed. Would all the high-flown talk about collective security" 
and the use of force only under the authority of the League end 
only in conflict between Britain and Italy? How genuinely 
collective would that be ? Hoare, with Eden beside him, inter¬ 
viewed, in turn, the Labour leaders, Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Lansbury; the Liberal leader, Sir Herbert Samuel; Mr. Lloyd 
George; Lord Robert Cecil; Sir Austen Chamberlain; and 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Lloyd George was against unilateral action by Britain; 
collective action he defined, when pressed, as co-operation 
between Britain and France. Churchill wanted to go as far as 
the French would go, but stressed the fact that the real danger 
was Germany; if the League collapsed, he held, that would 
mean the removal of the most effective deterrent against 
German aggression. 

The Labour and Liberal leaders, Lord Robert Cecil and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain were all insistent on the need for 
genuinely collective action based on full Anglo-French 
co-operation. Cecil begged the Government to repeat their 
declaration of loyalty to the Covenant of the League, and 
Hoare demurely hinted that he was contemplating a further 
statement on the subject. 

Meanwhile there was an impassioned, and as it proved 
futile, whirl of negotiations. Eminent foreign politicians and 
ambassadors flitted in and out of the Office, were conducted 
courteously to the wheezing, cage-like lift, sat in the ante¬ 
room gazing at the portraits of Matthew Prior and George III 
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the latter lent by Lord Wharnchffe), and were ushered m to see 
the Secretary of State. There was the modest, self-effacmg 
Benes, whose own tragic ordeal was three years distant; 
there was the effervescent Rumanian, Titulescu, who boasted 
that he had said to Laval: “You are not a statesman, you are 
a tendency.” There was the American Ambassador, Mr. 
Bingham, seeking to mobilize American opinion on Britain’s 
side, suggesting a meeting of the signatories of the Kellogg 
Pact, and having later to admit to Ho are (who had been 
attracted by the idea) that Mr. Cordell Hull, his own Secretary 
of State, had no enthusiasm for it. There was M. Corbin, the 
French Ambassador, oppressed by fears and melancholy and 
sombrely aware of M. Laval’s capacity for intrigue and trickery. 
There w r as Count Grandi, the Italian Ambassador, suave, 
Anglophile, jealous of Ciano (who had ousted him from the 
Duce’s favour) and—at this time—not a little afraid of 
Mussolini. 

There were, too, the High Commissioners of the Dominions. 
To Hoare they could not offer much practical help in his 
dilemma, for “tom between their loyalty to the League and 
their opposition to European commitments, their words were 
words of warning rather than advice, but the meaning behind 
them was clear enough—their governments were not prepared 
to go to war on the Abyssinian issue.” 1 

The Foreign Secretary had a number of audiences at 
Buckingham Palace and at Sandringham before the King went 
off to Balmoral for his summer holiday. George V, to whom 
the rejoicings of the Silver Jubilee had been both a delight and a 
strain, was ailing and sad. He, too, was oppressed by the horrid 
fear of another war. Hoare thus summed up the gist of many 
conversations with his Sovereign: 

“I am an old man. I have been through one world war. 
How can I go through another ? If I am to go on, you must 
keep us out of one.” 2 

1 Nine Troubled Years 9 by Viscount Templewood, Ch. XI, p. 159. 

8 Tbid, pp. 159*160. 

I* 
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To Hoare it seemed that everyone to whom he talked had 
this single, all-important desire—not to have a war. He believed, 
with the utmost sincerity, that this too was the wish of the 
country. In fulfilment of it he maintained his double approach. 
That double approach was doomed to failure and subsequent 
harsh reprobation, not because it was immoral or undemo¬ 
cratic but because it was quite impracticable. As Sir Harold 
Nicolson wrote many years later: 

“There was much to be said for a League of Nations policy, 
even as there was much to be said for a rapid return to the 
Balance of Power. But the two policies were mutually exclusive; 
to seek to combine them was to court disaster.” 1 

Grinding on the treadmill towards that disaster, Hoare 
sought still to act and speak responsibly, sagaciously, lucidly. 
There is no more forlorn spectacle in politics than that of a 
statesman struggling with circumstances of adversity, perplex¬ 
ity and peril for which neither his previous training and experi¬ 
ence nor his temperament has prepared him. Hoare, whose 
brain was trim and clear, whose style either as a speaker or as 
a writer had a classical elegance, found himself uttering 
sonorous and silly platitudes such as (on July nth) “As things 
are, and as long as there is an effective League, we are ready 
to take our full share of collective responsibility. But when I 
say collective responsibility, I mean collective responsibility,” 
and (on August ist) “War between Abyssinia and Italy would 
be wholly bad, whoever won.’* 

In August there were informal talks in Paris between 
British, Trench and Italian representatives. Hoare did not take 
part in them, but Eden and Vansittart did. M. Laval and 
M. Alexis L6ger, Vansittart’s counterpart at the Quai d’Or say, 
represented France. Italy sent no delegation, but the Italian 
Ambassador in Paris, Signor Cerutti, was fully briefed by 
the Duce. He staked Italy's claims at the outset: the uncon¬ 
ditional annexation of all the non-Amharic territories and an 

x King George V, Ch. XXX, p. 528. 
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Italian mandate for the rest of Abyssinia. Eden and Vansittart 
firmly rejected these demands. Laval tried to play broker, and 
they were compelled to point out that this was not a dispute 
between Britain and Italy but a League of Nations matter. 
M. Leger, who recognized the impossibility of Mussolini’s 
demands, tentatively put forward a plan by which the League 
would be requested to give a joint mandate to Britain, France 
and Italy for the whole of Abyssinia and, at the same time, 
obtain the Emperor’s approval by the cession of an outlet to 
the sea. The British, disliking the idea of a mandate in any form, 
made a counter-proposal embracing three main points: first, 
an exchange of territory in which Abyssinia would cede 
certain extensive tracts to Italy in return for an oudet to the 
sea; secondly, an economic zone in which Italian interests 
would be predominant; and thirdly, a League framework in 
which these arrangements could be carried out. 

There was no positive response to these suggestions, but it 
was felt that there were some grounds for optimism in that 
“the door had been kept open”; and it proved the basis for 
subsequent discussions when the controversy was taken into 
the arena of the League. 


Before that occurred, however, there was a curious, sinister 
and eventful interval. Italian shipments of men and munitions 
to Eritrea mounted formidably; and they were accompanied 
by a propaganda campaign of the most brazen character. There 
was now nothing in the least secretive about Mussolini’s 
preparations for war. The British Press declared that he was 
about to do “a mad dog act.” Less crisply, but hardly less 
sensationally. Lord Perth, the British Ambassador in Rome, 
told the Foreign Secretary that “in their present mood both 
Mussolini and the Italian people are capable of committing 
suicide if this seems the only alternative to climbing down.” 

Deep, instinctive alarms stirred within the British people. 
Beneath the sentimental and complacent calm of the Jubilee 
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summer, which in the political field, was sustained by the 
massive personal ascendancy built up by Baldwin in recent 
years, there was a consciousness of the movement of forces as 
challenging as they were terrible. It was as if across the golden 
afternoon the shadows lengthened and a chilling wind crept; 
the clouds gathered on the horizon, and there were flickers of 
lightning; the lawn, the fields and the woods still lay as peaceful 
as ever under the mellow sun, and as familiar; the church clock 
chimed drowsily; and far overhead three aircraft droned 
towards the gathering mists of the evening. 

Four more years were to pass before the breaking of the 
storm; but in the late summer and autumn of 1935 all the 
warnings, all the portents, were clearly visible. Seldom if ever 
before in human history did a great people, with a long list of 
mighty martial achievements to their credit, evince so steady, 
so consistent and so absolute a dislike for war. The pacifist 
campaign, in its shrill extremism and muddle-headedness, did 
not reflect the true temper of the nation, and was indeed regarded 
with distaste by millions, but the longing to find some other 
way than war of settling international differences, of which this 
campaign was an expression, was quite universal. 

This was a factor whose importance in the course of events 
it would be difficult to over-estimate. It deeply and radically 
affected the Government, individually and collectively. A 
narrow concentration on electoral considerations, laziness, 
ignorance and misjudgment of the essential elements of a 
perilous situation can all be imputed to them as well; but suffus¬ 
ing all these, and giving them a certain pathos and dignity, was 
this sincere and stubborn desire for peace. It came to be con¬ 
strued as peace at any price; but this, in intention at any rate, 
it was not. A proper and honourable wish to bargain was, by 
the will of others, transmuted into capitulation to blackmail. 
The tragedy of the National Government of the later 1930s 
was that they never comprehended or faced their dilemma 
until it was too late. 

The first key to what happened lay in Stanley Baldwin’s 
own character, in its mixture of straightforward and simple 
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principles and aspirations, ana mysterious, complex and 
romantic emotional sensibility'. His biographer. Dr. G. M. 
Young, has expressed his belief, in answer to the question 
"What should Baldwin have done?”—in these crucial months 
in 1935—that a wise counsellor, knowing the Prime Minister’s 
strength and also his weakness, should have said to him: 
"Make the sacrifice, resign. Tell the world that the task to 
which you set your hand is accomplished: that you are a man 
of peace, and that we are entering on a Passage Perilous where 
other gifts are needed. You will startle the w'orld: you will 
dismay the country. But that dismay is the shock they need. 
The most framic pacifist never called you a warmonger, and 
if you, released from office, discharged from party, say Arm, 
even pacifists will listen.” 1 

Bur Baldwin was a politician at the zenith of his career, and 
he appeared to be an incomparable asset to his Party, in front 
of whose managers loomed the prospect of a General Election. 
Even if he had been given advice of this kind—and there is no 
evidence that he was—it would have been impossible for him 
to act upon it. He, too, was the prisoner of his past. 

Parliament adjourned for the summer recess and Baldwin 
prepared to go off to his accustomed holiday at Aix. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was about to go to Flims in 
Switzerland. Hoare was more than usually conscious of his 
own loneliness tinder his immense burden of responsibility. 
With some difficulty he, Eden and Vansittart managed to see 
the Prime Minister before his departure, gave him a general 
outline of what they proposed to do in the field of foreign 
affairs, and secured his approval. 

There were numerous secret intelligence reports, from 
enough sources usually deemed reliable, to the effect that 
Mussolini was preparing to launch a sudden attack on Malta 
or the British fleet in the Mediterranean. These, however 
lethargic or fatigued individual members of the Government 
might be, however untroubled the outward appearance which 
they maintained, could not be disregarded. As a precautionary 

1 Stanley Baldwin , by G. M. Young, Ch. XDC, p. 205. 
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move two battle cruisers, the Hood and the Renown, three 
cruisers and a number of other smaller craft were ordered to 
Gibraltar; and on the advice of the Naval Staff the main bodv 
of the Mediterranean fleet was moved from Malta, where it 
had no anti-aircraft defence, to Alexandria. 

This accomplished, the next Cabinet meeting was fixed for 
October 2nd; Baldwin departed for Aix; and the hapless 
Sam Hoare was immediately smitten with what appeared to 
be arthritis in one foot. He was immobilized and he felt 
extremely unwell. He strove conscientiously to continue 
his work. 

On August 18 th he wrote to Neville Chamberlain: 

“I am extremely sorry to trouble you in Switzerland. It is 
however, inevitable that there should be a Cabinet on or 
about the 27th and I should very much hope that, intolerably 
inconvenient though it may be, you could come back for it. 
Stanley has promised to return and it seems to me to be essential 
that you should be there. 

“I believe that we have done everything possible to keep in 
step with the French and to do nothing to provoke the 
It alian s. bJoac the less, at the time of 'writing it looks to me as 
if the Italians will be entirely unreasonable, and as a result there 
will be a first-class crisis in the League at the beginning of 
September. It is urgently necessary for the Cabinet to consider 
what, in these circumstances, our attitude should be on two 
assumptions: (1) that the French are completely with us; 
(2) that the French have backed out. It is equally urgent for 
the Cabinet to consider what preparations should be made to 
meet a possible mad dog act by the Italians. As to die latter 
question, I have been in great difficulties. On the one hand, I 
was anxious to suggest no action which would even give the 
impression of provocation to the Italians or of war to the 
British public. On the other hand, I have been very nervous of 
leaving undone anything that might make a mad dog act more 
dangerous. In the circumstances it seemed to me that I could 
do no more than get the Chiefs of Staff and the Planning 
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Committee to investigate tlie position, and to leave it to the 
Cabinet to decide upon what action should be taken. . . . 

“As you may imagine I have received little or no help from 
other quarters. Stanley would think about nothing but his 
holiday and the necessity of keeping out of the whole business 
almost at any cost. Ramsay has written me a curious and 
almost unintelligible letter warning me of all the dangers that 
surround us, generally taking the side of the Italians and 
m akin g the amazing suggestion that the Italians are likely to 
be our great Empire rivals in the future and will almost 
certainly be stronger than ourselves. 

‘‘ Outside the Cabinet public opinion has been greatly 
hardening against Italy. Papers like the Birmingham Post are 
getting very restive over the arms embargo and over the 
ineffectiveness of the League. I see myself the making of a 
first-class crisis in which the Government will lose heavily if 
we appear to be repudiating the Covenant. When I say this, 
I do not mean that I have changed my views since we both 
discussed the question in London.What, however, I do mean 
is that if we adopt Stanley’s attitude o fin difference or Ramsay’s 
alarmist and pusillanimous surrender to the Italians, we shall 
get the worst of every conceivable world. Our line, I am sure, 
is to keep in step with the French, and, whether now or at 
Geneva, to act with them. . . -” 1 

This frank and forceful communication brought the 
Chancellor back from Switzerland. Hoare, in bed at his home 
in Norfolk, had meanwhile been meditating on the Abyssinian 
problem in all its implications. He reached the conclusion, 
natural enough to an English politician in the 1930s yet peril¬ 
ously mistaken, that the real impetus behind Italy’s aggressive 
attitude was economic rather than political. Why therefore, he 
asked himself, should not he take the initiative and bring back 
the excellent programme of free access to raw materials 
which had languished in cold storage since the unpropitious 

1 Nine Troubled Years , Ch. XII, pp. 164-165. A brief passage from this letter is 
also quoted in The Life of Neville Chamberlain , by Keith Feiling, Ch. XVIII, p 267 
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end of the World Economic Conference ? It did not, according 
to his own evidence, occur to this intelligent and exemplary 
man that Ethiopia was notably deficient in urgently-needed 
raw materials. Nor did it seem to matter to the colleagues and 
advisers—Walter Runciman , 1 Neville Chamberlain and Robert 
Vansittart—to whom he expounded his proposal. Vansittart, 
indeed, at once saw its application to Italy’s demands and 
expressed himself as strongly in favour of the Secretary of 
State giving it “a foremost place in British policy”. 

Hoare, brooding over the speech which he was going 
to make to the League Assembly in September, sought and 
obtained authority to include in it a paragraph relating to 
access to raw materials. He envisaged the speech in general as 
an attempt—perhaps a last attempt—to infuse some faith and 
purpose into the League in its perilous and cynical shuffle 
towards the grave. At best he hoped by his speech to open a 
new chapter of League recovery; at worst he thought that 
Mussolini might be deterred by a display of League fervour. 
His hopes were based on what was in its way a bold analysis 
of the current, challenging situation; it happened to be 
radically wrong. 

Together he and Vansittart got down to the task of 
preparing the first draft of his speech. Baldwin reluctantly 
returned from Aix for the meeting of Ministers on which 
Hoare had insisted; and Hoare sought a chance of showing it 
to him. Runciman had approved the passage on raw materials; 
Neville Chamberlain had given him close attention and help 
throughout the whole text. The Prime Minister was at 
Chequers and in his most devious and evasive mood. 

To Chequers Sam Hoare hastened. Baldwin chatted cheer¬ 
fully about Aix and about the delights of the English country¬ 
side. He and Hoare walked around the garden; then they had 
tea. Baldwin could be as wily as an Oriental in postponing 
discussion of a vitally important subject. At last he appeared 
to remember why Hoare had travelled down to Buckingham¬ 
shire to see him. 


1 President of the Board of Trade. 
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'‘You've got a speech to make,” he said, 
brought me the draft. Let me have a look at it." 

He cave the speech a quick glance, handed it back to the 
anxious Foreign Secretary and said, “That's all right. It must 
have taken you a long time to make it up.” 

Hoare not unnaturallv felt deflated. There was certainlv no 

J * 

satisfaction for vanity in the Prime Minister’s casual and per- 

functorv reaction to his meticulous draft; but was it even an 
* 

entirely proper response to a comprehensive statement on a 
major issue in international relations? At least, he reflected, 
Baldwin must have confidence in him as Foreign Secretary, 
and he would not be doing amiss if he went ahead along the 
lines which he had laid down for himself. 

The R.A.F. flew Hoare (who was still tar from well) to 
Geneva, and he had two days of inconclusive and slippery 
discussions with Laval. Was it going to prove as easy as 
he had hoped to go along with France all the w r ay? What 
was Laval really trying to achieve? Hoare had no great 
liking for and no trust in Laval, whom he described as 
“the kind of gipsy wiio would be doing a deal with Jasper 
Petulengro at Barnet Horse Fair”. But he fortified himself 
with the prospect of his own speech, with all its careful 
preparation and its avowed purpose of being a major policy 
statement. 

On September lath he delivered it. He hobbled up to the 
rostrum, leaning heavily on his stick. He faced a battery of 
microphones, rows of interpreters, secretaries and officials, 
and a packed Assembly. Throughout the speech he was heard 
with the closest attention; and when he finished, he received 
loud and universal acclamation—greatly to his surprise. What 
he intended to say, in phrases as delicate and as packed with 
meaning as he could achieve, was that collective security, if it 
was to be effective, must be really comprehensive. But that 
revivalist element in his own words, of which he was much too 
intelligent, much too sensitive, and much too sophisticated 
to be unaware, produced a far more powerful impact. A 
measured and balanced statement, hedged around with 
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reservations, became—in the atmosphere of Geneva, at once 
cvnical and sentimental—a clarion call. 

His prim, precisely modulated phrases sounded out crisply: 

“The League is what its members make it. . . . The League 
is at present weak because it is incomplete. No progress has 
been made with disarmament, nor has any attempt been tried 
for modifying the status quo to meet new needs or unsatisfied 
demands. ... If the burden is to be borne, it must be borne 
collectively. If risks for peace are to be run, they must be run 
by all. The security of the many cannot be ensured solely by 
the efforts of the few, however powerful they may be. On 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
I can say that in spite of all these difficulties they will be second 
to none to fulfil, within the measure of their capacity, the 
obligations which the Covenant lays upon them. . . . Some¬ 
thing must be done to remove the causes of war. Better means 
must be found to make it possible for all countries to obtain the 
raw materials that they require for their existence. ... It is to 
the principles of the League, and not to any particular manifesta¬ 
tion, that the British nation has demonstrated its adherence. . . . 
In conformity with its precise and explicit obligations, the 
League stands, and my country stands with it, for the collective 
maintenance of the Covenant”—he paused, regarded his audi¬ 
ence for a moment or two, and repeated the word “collective” 
—“in its entirety, and particularly for steady and collective 
resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression.” 

These words resounded about the world. Overnight Hoare 
was the hero of all true believers. Ernest Bevin, the General 
Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
without doubt the most powerful man on the union side of 
the British Labour Movement, in a major speech at the Annual 
Congress of the T.U.C., declared his determination that the 
Trade Union Movement should be ready to resist international 
aggression and his belief that they must accept as members 
of the League of Nations the responsibilities for collective 
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ac:ic:i whicn they accepted in their trade union affairs. His 
was a new and influential voice in foreign affairs; it was soon 
to prove decisive, in so far as foreign affairs affected policies 
and personalities within the Labour Part} - . One day it was to 
be the voice of Britain. 

Winston Churchill was not addressing a conference or a 
congress. He was on holiday on the Riviera; as he sat in the 
sunshine reading Hoare’s speech his heart was stirred. It seemed 
to him to unite all those forces in Britain which stood for a 
fearless combination of righteousness and strength. In his vivid 
imagination the moment glowed, as it never glowed in Hoare’s, 
with the opportunity which it presented of seizing and holdmg 
the leadership of the world. 

Leopold Amery, sitting in the same Riviera sunshine, 
read the speech with very different emotions. His heart sank. 
Sam Hoare had not made Eden eat his words. Instead he had 
out-Anthonied Anthony. Amery was much more realistic in 
bis appraisal than Churchill. He knew that the emotions 
engendered at Geneva were superficial and evanescent, and 
that their only outcome would be ineffective half-measures. 
The Government, he believed, had fatally weakened the 
structure of European peace and, having made an enemy of 
Italy, had endangered that free passage through the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Singapore on which the safety of the Empire east 
of Suez depended. 


With a curious mixture of symbolism and practical 
expertise the science of aerial navigation invented the concept of 
“the point of no return”, and politicians and political commen¬ 
tators seized upon it and adapted it to diplomacy and statecraft. 
It became a characteristic of all major crises in the contemporary 
world—it was certainly a characteristic of this crisis—that a 
moment was reached from which there could be no retracing 
of steps, no undoing of decisions previously taken, however 
mistaken or dishonourable. The bright, easy and familiar ways 
were shut off; the gulf of the dark unknown yawned ahead. 
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Mysterious, inexorable, Sophoclean forces took charge; and 
the only moral refuge for men called upon to bear the brunt of 
their own and others’ follies was a manly, much-enduring 
fortitude. 

Without doubt such a moment now occurred, though it 
was to be a long time—nearly five years—before the issues 
were to be comprehended in their ultimate gravity. 

Meanwhile, bold and resolute as Hoare’s words had been, 
they were only bluff. Mussolini was bluffing too, but his 
nerve was cooler and steadier than that of the British Govern¬ 
ment. He knew what he wanted—a war of conquest in 
Ethiopia—and he was willing to run the risk of a war with 
Britain, because he believed that the British Government would 
not push it that far. They did not, and his assessment of them 
was accurate, because in the end they only knew what they did 
not want, which was a war of any kind. 

On October 3rd Mussolini, shrewdly gauging the real 
import of British naval movements in the Mediterranean, 
launched his attack on Ethiopia. Infantry in considerable 
strength moved across the frontier from Italian Som alilan d, 
where they had been training and preparing for months past. 
Aircraft bombed Adowa, inflicting many civilian casualties. 
Among the pilots on this first mission was Count Ciano, 
Mussolini’s son-in-law. When he came back from it he told 
his brother officers in the infantry, “My job is much more 
comfortable than yours. I fight sitting.” 

The Italians had their war in Ethiopia and won it. There 
were two immediate military causes for their victory: first, the 
Ethiopians had no arms—no artillery, no aircraft, a pathetic 
proportion of automatic weapons and modem rifles, and 
ammunition sufficient for two days’ battle on contemporary 
terms—and they were prevented from getting any more; and 
second, while the Ethiopian soldiers, man for man, were 
incomparably more valorous than the Italians, and, severely 
handicapped as they were, gave an excellent account of them¬ 
selves for months in action against a fully-equipped army, the 
Italians ruthlessly exploited their aerial supremacy, finally 
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employing their aircraft to spray mustard gas. The Abyssmians 
were unable to fight the heavens or the burning rain. As some¬ 
one who witnessed the campaign from beginning to end—on 
the Ethiopian side—observed: “A child nation, ruled by a man 
who was both noble and intelligent, was done brutally to death 
almost before it had begun to breathe.” 1 

The political causes of the Ethiopian tragedy revealed 
themselves rapidly and brutally enough. Those who had been 
unable and unwilling to prevent Italy from launching her 
attack were neither strong enough nor united enough to 
stop the war and save Ethiopia; the road to retribution and 
liberation was to be long and hard. 

Initially, the political effects of the outbreak of the conflict 
were important and convulsive. On October 10th the 
Assembly of the League resolved, by fifty votes to one, to 
impose collective sanctions on Italy, and a Committee of 
Eighteen was appointed to make further efforts to discover a 
peaceful solution. 

Mr. Eden, the Minister for League of Nations Affairs, had 
assumed the responsibility for speaking for Britain. He was 
indefatigable in negotiation in committee, putting forward 
proposal after proposal for implementing the Assembly’s 
decision. On the platform he was eloquent and firm. 

“Since it is our duty to take action,” he said, “it is essential 
that such action should be prompt. That is the League’s 
responsibility—a responsibility based on humanity: for we 
cannot forget that war is at this moment actually in progress.” 

Eden was the hero of the Assembly. He looked like being 
the hero of his country. The Town Council of Leamington, 
whose Parliamentary representative he had been for twelve 
years, decided to present him with the freedom of the borough. 

Mussolini reacted promptly to the speech. “Italy,” he said, 
“will meet sanctions with discipline, with frugality and with 
sacrifice.” What he would not tolerate was the imposition of 
any sanctions which really hampered his invasion of Abyssinia; 
if that enterprise were endangered, he would go to war with 

1 G. L. Steer, Caesar in Abyssinia, p. 8. 
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whoever stood in his path. This shaft was aimed ac Britain, 
and only Britain; and Bri 'ji, in Mussolini’s jaundiced view, 
was represented by Mr. Anthony Eden. 

In Britain the Conservative Party, at Bournemouth, and the 
Labour Party, at Brighton, were holding their Annual 
Conferences. Each Conference was dominated by the great 
issues of foreign affairs; but the emphasis at Bournemouth was. 
subtly and markedly different from the emphasis at Brighton. 
The Conservatives were decorously anxious for Party unitv. 
Churchill, so long the dissident, supported a three-point 
resolution which was carried unanimously: 

(1) To repair the serious deficiencies in the Defence Forces 
of the Crown, and in particular, first, to organize our industry 
for speedy conversion to defence purposes, if need be. 

(2) To make a renewed effort to establish equality in the 
air with the strongest foreign air force within striking distance 
of our shores. 

(3) To rebuild the British Fleet and strengthen the Royal 
Navy, so as to safeguard our food and livelihood and preserve 
the coherence of the British Empire. 

On the Saturday, October 3rd—the very day on which 
the Regia Aeronautica launched its attack on Adowa— 
Baldwin, according to long-established tradition, addressed a 
special post-Conference gathering. 

In terms of domestic disagreements he presented the issue as 
being between the Government and “isolationists”. He quoted, 
in trenchant tones, his old mentor, F. S. Oliver, the historian: 
‘Isolation is the bubble of a distorted imagination.” 

On collective security and Abyssinia he said: 

‘I wish to make it clear that His Majesty’s Government 
have not, and never had, any intention of taking isolated 
action in this dispute. The responsibility for any action that 
may be taken rests on all and must be faced squarely by all.” 

He appealed belatedly and futilely to Italy to abandon the 
course on which she was set. He explained that the period of 
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3 r::ibli disarmament was over. "The whole perspective on the 
Continent,” he continued, 4 "has been altered m the past year 
or two by the rearming 01 Germany. This aLo alters the 
nersneenve in Europe in the fulfilment or obligations under 
the League of Nations. The nations who are fulfilling them 
mav have to maintain by force of arms the Covenant of the 
League. 

At Brighton the approach to the issue was sensationally 
different. There was a tardy and muddled realization that there 
must be a connection between words and deeds, and that it 
might not be possible, in the world as it was, to be purely 
pacifist and yet at the same time give a bold—perhaps a 
solitary—lead in action whose consequence was likely to be a 
war. This practical and moral dilemma was enveloped in a 
haze of deep, genuine but confusing emotion. 

The Labour Parly, not for the first and not for the 
last time in its existence, was riven by internal dissensions. 
Since the fiction that all were brothers and comrades was 
unbreakable, acute personal dislikes and mistrusts masqueraded 
as political and doctrinal differences. And all the squabbles and 
controversies, exciting as they were, were overshadowed by 
awareness of the grim presence of reality. 

Arthur Henderson was almost on the point of death. Ill and 
tired as he was he went to Brighton, intending to take part in 
the debate on foreign affairs if hi no other. But before the 
Conference opened he had so severe a relapse that he had to be 
taken from his hotel in Brighton to a nursing-home in London. 

George Lansbury was still Leader of the Party. He, too, had 
been gravely ill, but had made apparently a full recovery. In 
recent months he had loyally, but with mounting discomfort, 
accepted the majority decisions of the Party on foreign affairs; 
he had not protested against the pamphlet, Socialism and Peace, 
which advocated the use of sanctions; he had been the leader 
of a deputation to Sir Samuel Hoare which had promised 
Labour support for economic sanctions against Italy. But since 
he was a lifelong pacifist, and profoundly sincere in his views, 
he was deeply troubled in his conscience. A month before, 
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as “fraternal delegate” at the Annual Congress of the T.U C 
he had had unfair treatment, as he believed, at the hands of 
Sir Walter Citrine who, in urging a vote in favour of militarv 
sanctions, had begged the Congress “not to let George 
Lansbury down”, and then had refused to permit hirn to explain 
his own position. Since then he had been under pressure both 
to resign and not to resign. His difficulty was sharply increased 
when, on September 17th, the leader of the Party in the House 
of Lords, Lord Ponsonby, who was also a pacifist, wrote to 
him, “I cannot wait any longer !” and then publicly announced 
his resignation, on the ground that no honest pacifist could 
consistently “hold a position as leader” in the Party. 

Lansbury was in virtual isolation. His deputy, Major 
Attlee, was in favour of collective security; so was Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, who had served under Arthur Henderson at the 
Foreign Office and was regarded as Labour’s next Foreign 
Secretary. So were the powerful trade union triumvirate, 
Ernest Bevin, Charles Dukes and John Marchbank. A group 
headed by Sir Stafford Gripps and Mr. Aneurin Bevan held, 
with characteristic muddle-mindedness and acrimony, that 
armed force was morally desirable if exerted by a Socialist 
Government, but wicked, capitalist and imperialist if a 
Conservative Government used it. 

The Conference was therefore compelled to face a decision 
which was bound, one way or another, to split the Party. 
The instinctive desire, as deep in the Labour Party as in the 
Conservative, to close the ranks in a time of crisis, was at war 
with those dark, powerful impulses towards political chaos 
which have never been stilled in its heart. The battle as a whole 
had to be fought out on a plane of abstractions; of the profound, 
natural loyalties to country and Empire there was desolately 
little mention; these were still regarded with abhorrence in the 
Labour Movement. 

Yet in his speech which opened the debate Hugh Dalton 
came nearest to tapping the ancient, cleansing springs of 
patriotism. He began firmly, his emphasis sermonical as ever, 
his voice loud and booming: 
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“We stand for strong collective action in defence of peace 
against any aggressor. ... It was the policy which Arthur 
Henderson pursued when he was Foreign Secretary and when 
I was proud to serve under him at the Foreign Office. He has 
been the greatest peace-maker of us all. 

“The immediate question for us to decide today is: Do 
we stand firm in this crisis for the policy to which we have so 
often pledged ourselves, or shall we turn tail and run away, 
repudiate our obligations under the Covenant of the League 
and signal ‘All Clear’ to Mussolini in his barbarous and long- 
premeditated assault on Abyssinia? In the name of the National 
Executive Committee, I ask this Conference to stand firm. . . . 

“Our choice is simple. Yet, though it is simple, I say to you, 
as Goethe once said, ‘Choose well, for your choice is brief, 
and yet endless’ in the consequences that may flow from it. 

“For better or for worse, this country of ours is a Great 
Power in the world, with great influences in the Councils of 
the Nations and with correspondingly great responsibilities, 
not only to our own people but to all mankind. And the 
question is: Are we going to play the part of a Great Power 
today, a Great Power for peace, a Great Power for 
righteousness, a Great Power for justice among the nations ? 
Are we going to play the part of a great comrade among the 
nations, or are we going to slink impotently away into the 
shadows: impotent by our own choice; unfaithful to our 
solemn pledges, not a comrade but a Judas among the nations; 
deservedly left, as we should be, without a friend in the world; 
preparing through our own dishonour our own sure downfall 
at no distant date?” 

Stafford Cripps, who immediately followed Dalton, having 
been allotted ten minutes, took twenty-seven to develop his 
arid thesis, which was not well received by the Conference. 

George Lansbury rose to speak early in the afternoon of the 
first day of the debate. He was received with deep and 
tumultuous emotion. With the exception of a small, insignifi¬ 
cant group of trade unionists who sat in glowering silence 

M 
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around Ernest Bevin, huddled like legionaries at bay, the whole 
Conference rose and cheered him and sang “For he’s a jolly 
good fellow”. It was a moving expression of a seemly 
affection—an affection rooted not only in recognition of his 
long services to the Labour Movement but in the goodness of 
his character and the sincerity of his principles. But Ernest 
Bevin, listening and watching, steeled his heart and tightened 
his lips. 

Lansbury began: 

“I agree with my friends who think it quite intolerable that 
you should have a man speaking as Leader who disagrees 
fundamentally on an issue of this kind. As the Leader is elected 
by our Members of Parliament, I have called a meeting for 
next Tuesday, at which the matter will be put in order. 
But if anyone wishes to move that the Conference sends a 
reco mm endation to the Members of Parliament that I should 
go, I should not consider that as hostile but as perfectly 
natural.” 

He had the vast majority in the hall with him at that 
moment. There were loud shouts of “No, no”, and he was 
obviously moved. His voice—it was rich and deep, with an 
old-fashioned Cockney accent and underlying hints of 
Suffolk (where he had been bom) and of mid-Wales (his 
mother’s home)—strengthened as he went on: 

“I have gone into mining areas, I have gone into my own 
district when people have been starving or semi-starving: 

I have stood in the midst of dockers who have been on the 
verge of starvation (before there was any dole or Poor Law 
Assistance, excepting the workhouse) and I have said to them: 
‘No, you must not rise, you must have no violence, you must 
trust to this through the winning of public opinion*—and 
when I am challenged on all these issues, I say to myself this: 

I have no right to preach pacifism to starving people in this 
country, and preach something else in relation to people 
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elsewhere. ... I have never under any circumstances said that 
I believed that you could obtain Socialism by force. 

“Why have I said that? I have said it, first, because One 
whose life I revere and who, I believe, is the greatest Figure in 
history has put it on record: ‘Those who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword’. . . . 

“It may be that I shall not meet you on this platform any 
more. There are things that come into life that make changes 
inevitable. It may very well be that in the carrying out of your 
policy I shall be in your way. When I was sick and on my 
back ideas came into my head and one was that the only 
thing worth while for old men to do is to at least say the things 
they believe and to at least try to warn the young people of the 
dangers of force and compulsion. ... It is said that people like 
me are irresponsible. I am no more irresponsible a leader than 
the greatest trade union leader in the country. I live my life, 
as they do, amongst ordinary people. I see them when I am 
at home every day; I meet them and know all there is to know 
about them; and they do about me. ... If mine was the only 
voice in this Conference, I would say in the name of the faith I 
hold, the belief I have that God intended us to live peaceably 
and quietly with one another, that if some people do not allow 
us to do so, I am ready to stand as the early Christians did, 
and say: ‘This is our faith, this is where we stand, and, if 
necessary, this is where we will die.’ ” 

The atmosphere was charged with emotion. Affection and 
grief had made many of the women delegates weep. Now the 
whole concourse of delegates rose to their feet to pay tribute 
to old George—“the tribute of a Party to a deeply-loved 
leader who was perhaps on the point of leaving it, departing 
as most of them felt with courage and honour, his idealism 
untarnished.” 1 

Ernest Bevin stood up among the group of delegates from 
his union, beside whom he had sat in silence throughout 
Lansbury’s speech. The cheers for Lansbury were still echoing 
1 Ernest Bevin , by Francis "Williams, Ch. XVII, p. 193 . 
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round the hall, rhe tears were not yet wiped from weeping 
eyes, as he rolled in his slow, determined, self-possessed manner 
to the microphone. 

Bevin was then fifty-four, in the full tide of a career which 
was to carry him on to greater battles and greater achievements. 
But this October day at Brighton was a milestone in his life. 
That ten years later he would be Foreign Secretary in a 
Labour Government, after his Party’s sweeping victory at the 
polls, was its logical though unforeseeable sequel. 

What kind of speech did the Conference expect him to 
make? Francis Williams, his biographer, has said that most of 
those present expected a defence of the case for sanctions 
linked with a personal tribute to Lansbury as one with whom 
he disagreed, but whom he recognized as no less sincere a 
working-class leader than himself. 

Raymond Postgate, Lansbury’s biographer—and son-in- 
law—says more harshly that Bevin “was determined that the 
pacifists should not only be beaten, but so beaten that it should 
be impossible for dieir leader to stay. Moreover, this talk of 
conscience disgusted him.” 1 

Instead, therefore, of fulfilling any cosy and conventional 
expectations, Bevin rounded on Lansbury angrily, even 
brutally, in a speech which was like the lash of cold water after 
the warm, glowing sentimentality which had just preceded it. 

Bevin’s voice, just as much as Lansbury’s, proclaimed his 
background and beginnings in Somerset and Bristol; life had 
mellowed him but it had not softened him; there was a cutting 
edge to his thought and his emotions as much as to his accent. 

“Let me remind the delegates,” he began harshly, “that 
when George Lansbury says what he says today in Conference 
it is rather late to say it and I hope this Conference will not be 
influenced by either sentiment or personal attachment. I hope 
you will carry no resolution telling a man with a conscience 
like Lansbury’s what he ought to do with it. If he finds that 
he ought to take a certain course then his conscience should 
direct him.” 

1 The Life of George Lansbury , by Raymond Postgate, Ch. XXII, p. 303. 
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He looked the old man straight in the face and accused him 
contemptuously of “placing the Executive and the Movement 
in an absolutely wrong position by trailing your conscience 
round from body to body asking to be told what to do with 
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There were wails and shouts of protest, mounting to an 
uproar. When he could make his voice heard again Bevin 
continued: 

“There is one quotation from the scriptures which George 
Lansbury has quoted today which I think he ought to apply to 
himself—‘Do unto others’. ... I have had to sit in Conference 
with him as leader and come to decisions and I am a democrat 
and I feel we have been betrayed.” 

Lansbury, though the most prominent, was not the only 
target for Bevin’s contempt and anger. Cripps and his 
followers too felt the lash. Cripps had resigned from the 
National Executive on the eve of the Conference in order to 
move his own amendment to the Executive’s resolution on 
Abyssinia. Bevin accused him of having “stabbed us in the back 
by resigning and not going through with a collective decision.” 

He turned and faced Cripps: 

“People have been on this platform today, talking about the 
destruction of Capitalism. The middle classes are not doing too 
badly as a whole under Capitalism and Fascism. Lawyers and 
members of other professions have not done too badly. . . . The 
thing that is being wiped out is the Trade Union Movement. 
It is the only defence the workers have got. Our internationals 
have been broken. Our Austrian brothers tried to defend 
themselves. We did all that we could. It is we who are being 
wiped out and who will be wiped out if Fascism comes here— 
the last vestige of defence that it has taken over a hundred 
years to build up. 

“All the speeches that have been made here against this 
resolution ought to have been made last year at Southport 
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and the people who oppose this resolution ought to have had 
the courage of their convictions and tabled a resolution that 
we should withdraw from the League of Nations. You cannot 
be in and out at the same time. Not if you are honest. . . 

There was a core of hardness in Cripps and he did not break 
under Bevin’s onslaught. Lansbury was brave enough but 
tender. He strove to answer some of Bevin’s fiercer accusations 
on matters of fact, but in the course of a single speech the whole 
feeling of the Conference had swung against him. They howled 
at him now as vehemently as, a few minutes earlier, they had 
applauded him. Some official had switched off the microphone, 
and when he sought to speak the delegates would not listen to 
him. It was an ugly and pitiful scene. Lansbury hoped that at 
least one member of the Executive, roused as he had been by 
the sneer about trailing his conscience round, would rise in his 
defence and point out that they had repeatedly refused to 
accept his resignation on sanctions every time he offered it. 
But they all sat wooden of countenance. Only Herbert 
Morrison, as the broken old man left the platform, leaned 
forward and shook his hand, saying, “Stand by your beliefs, 
George.” 

On the following day the Executive’s resolution was 
carried by 2,168,000 to 102,000—under the card vote system. 
On Tuesday, Lansbury met the M.P.s and resigned. By 38 
votes to 7—5 abstaining—they refused to accept his resignation; 
but now he insisted, and Clement Attlee was elected Leader 
in his place. Lansbury went home to East London in a state of 
the utmost distress, almost unable to speak to the Press. 

A fortnight later Baldwin announced that the date of the 
General Election would be November 14th, and the country 
moved to a campaign which was curiously quiet after the 
storms that had preceded it. 


The Government’s appeal to the electorate was in the main 
based on adherence to the League of Nations; it was shrewdly 
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timed., and linked with and sustained by the public conception 
of Baldwin’s character and outlook—“that halo of faith and 
hope, free from meretricious ornament, which inspires 
confidence.” 1 The result was that the National Government, 
under Baldwin’s leadership, were returned to power after 
four arduous—and much criticized—years in office. They had 
an imposing majority of 245, although the Labour Party had 
increased its representation from 95 to 154 and had polled 
only some two million votes less than the Government and 
their supporters. 

This House of Commons, though none knew it at the 
time, was to be one of the most long-lived in British history. 
It was to know many vicissitudes, many perils, some s ham e, 
some splendour. The Chamber in which it met was to be 
totally destroyed. Many of its younger members were to die 
on the field of battle. The faith and principles of Parliamentary 
Government on which it was founded and from which it 
drew its life and purpose were to be challenged more directly 
and more fiercely than ever before. Kings were to pass, 
dictators go to ignoble death, civilization be rent asunder and 
empires fall, before its elected successor was to assemble ten 
years afterwards “in another place”. Hardship was to be its 
garment and heroism its achievement. Since politicians no 
more than other men can foretell the destiny to which they go, 
to recall that House of Commons as it first gathered on a 
winter day at the end of 193 5 is troublous and glorious. 

Before and during the Election campaign foreign affairs had 
been in the forefront of public attention. There they were to 
remain for many months, and indeed for years. And even 
before 1935 was out they were to provide the first poignant 
and spectacular political drama of the new Parliament. 

The Office, however, and the Secretary of State himself, 
were quite unaware, as they pursued their conscientious and 
industrious way through the lurid complexities of the inter¬ 
national situation, that they were to play the principal roles 
in that drama. The Secretary of State was overworked and 

1 A Diary With Letters, 1931-1950, by Thomas Jones, pp. 155-156. 
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overtired. He had had no holiday. His foot continued to give 
him pain. His electoral activities—he sat for one of the safest 
London constituencies, Chelsea—he kept to a minimum. The 
pressure of his work mounted. The question arose, after the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia, whether or not to try to continue 
negotiations with Mussolini. There was a unanimous demand 
from Geneva that they should not be broken off. The brunt 
of the work, of course, fell on Britain and France. 

The French Government invited the British Government 
to set up a small, semi-permanent study group to try to work 
out a way of preserving the peace of Europe and preventing 
the total a nnihila tion of Abyssinia. The Foreign Office in 
response sent over Mr. (later Sir) Maurice Peterson, its principal 
expert on Abyssinian affairs, to consult with M. St. Quentin, 
the chief of the African Department in the Quai d'Orsay. 
Peterson quickly got embroiled in a mass of detail, in an effort 
to whittle down Laval's proposals, which were even more 
generous to Italy than the boldest of Mussolini’s own claims. 
The Secretary of State observed, with perhaps a hint of 
peevishness, that Mr. Peterson’s telegrams were “very 
technical”, and wondered disconsolately whether his Cabinet 
colleagues understood them. 

The machinery of the mild sanctions so far agreed upon 
was put, in a gingerly and cumbrous fashion, into action. Lord 
Perth, in the Embassy in Rome, told Hoare candidly that they 
were more likely to consolidate Italian opinion behind 
Mussolini than to embarrass or hinder his war plans. The fear 
of sanctions—any sanctions—leading to war was dominant 
both in London and in Paris. 

Then, in the middle of the United Kingdom’s Election 
campaign and immediately after an Election and a change of 
Government in Canada, there occurred a significant incident 
which Sir Samuel Hoare brushed aside with some irritation, 
but from which he might have taken sombre and timely 
warning. When the Liberals, under Mr. Mackenzie King, 
succeeded the Conservatives under Mr. R. B. Bennett, there 
was a simultaneous change in Canadian representation at 
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Geneva. A Dr. W. A. Riddell joined the Committee of 
Eighteen, charged with implementing the Assembly’s decision 
to impose sanctions. Dr. Riddell took sanctions to mean 
effective sanctions. On November 2nd, having asked for his 
Government’s authority but before he had had time to receive 
the answer from Ottawa, Dr. Riddell proposed to the Com¬ 
mittee that the sanctions should be strengthened by the 
addition to the list of petroleum and its derivatives and coal, 
iron, cast-iron and steel. This was a fierce cat among some 
very timorous pigeons. Under pressure from the Catholic 
hierarchy in Quebec Province the Canadian Government 
promptly and unequivocally disavowed their representative; 
but the suggestion had been made and could not be unmade; 
and, as Hoare observed, it “forced the issue into the forefront 
of the League discussions.” 1 

Its most important consequence was that the British and 
French Governments were faced with having to make a 
crucial decision before the next meeting of the Committee of 
Eighteen, called for December nth. As this was some six 
weeks after Dr. Riddell’s gaffe, it was a little disingenuous of 
Hoare to try to pin the blame solely on the hapless Canadian. 
Whenever the British Cabinet met, during the Election 
campaign and after it, there was the strongest opposition to 
military sanctions and to an oil embargo which might lead 
to war. The politicians listened gloomily to the advice of the 
Chiefs of Staff who insisted, with all the emphasis that they 
could command, that the country was in no position to risk a 
war. The burden of the melancholy little time had not 
altered with the passage of six months: we are unready, we 
must have time. The same time, even more melodramatically, 
was being sung in Paris. 

The fear of a war which would find Britain unprepared 
and the spectre of a resurgent Germany dominated the thought 
of all who held political and administrative authority. There was 
nobody at once robust enough and commanding a big enough 
following in Parliament and in the country to blow the fear 

1 Nine Troubled Years, Ch. Xlll, p. 177. 
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away. Five years later it was to seem ludicrous ever to have 
been afraid of the Italians, whether on land, on the sea or in 
the air. But that was a different mood in a different epoch. 

Even Vansittart, stalwart and realistic as he was, even 
Chur chill , even Amery could not persuade themselves—and 
therefore persuade others—to overcome doubts and 
hesitations. 

Vansittart, it must be conceded, saw further than most. 
When King George V, overburdened with grievous per¬ 
plexities, consulted him as to whether there was any possibility 
of Britain’s being able to reach a firm understanding with 
Germany, he wrote on November 7th, 193 5; 

“I do not think it would be profitable to undertake any 
serious attempt for agreement with Germany until our own 
national re-equipment is well under way ... it would be 
essential that any such exploration should be undertaken in 
concert with the French. . . . Any arrangement with Germany 
will have to be paid for and handsomely paid for. ... I am 
convinced that modem Germany is highly expansive and will 
become highly explosive if it is sought to cramp her any¬ 
where. . . . Any attempt at giving Germany a free hand to 
annex other people’s property in central or Eastern Europe is 
both absolutely immoral and completely contrary to all the 
principles of the League which form the backbone of the 
policy of this country. Any British Government that attempted 
to do a deal would almost certainly be brought down in 
ignominy—and deservedly. . . . Any suggestion that a British 
Government contemplates leaving, let alone inviting, Ger man y 
to satisfy her land-hunger at Russia’s expense, would quite 
infallibly split this country from top to bottom.” 1 

The immediate and pressing problem was Italy’s attempt, 
out of land-hunger, to annex someone else’s property in 
Africa. It was morally obtuse and practically inexpedient to 
shirk facing the simple fact that aggression is aggression 

1 Quoted in King George V, by Sir Harold Nicolson, Ch. XXX, p. 529. 
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wherever it happens. But to face it was to run the risk of a war 
for which the country was, in every way, unprepared. That is 
the explanation of—it cannot be the excuse for—what now 
occurred. 


Laval considered the British Government’s attitude too 
“rigid”. Throughout November he insisted, again and again, 
that he would like to come to London to discuss the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute with Hoare. Ho are turned a deaf ear to 
these suggestions. He believed that a meeting in London 
would provoke rumour and agitation at a time when negotia¬ 
tions were in a highly delicate state. However, when he 
himself came near to a general collapse from overwork, and 
was ordered by his doctors to take an immediate rest, he 
arranged, with the Prime Minister’s approval, to go to 
Switzerland for two or three weeks. On Thursday, December 
5th there was a debate in the House of Commons on 
Abyssinia, and Hoare gave as full an explanation as he could 
of his double policy of negotiation with Italy and loyalty to 
the League. He set off for Switzerland on Saturday, December 
7th. Laval saw his chance and suggested to Hoare that he 
should stop in Paris for a few hours on his way. 

Hoare’s judgment was blurred by overwork and fatigue. 
He failed to see the trap into which he was being led, and 
assented to Laval’s proposal. He told Baldwin, who was still 
preoccupied with the tasks of settling in his new Government 
and of finding a seat for the fractious and defeated Ramsay 
MacDonald and another for his son, who had been a promising 
junior Minister. 

It seemed to Hoare, therefore, that the Prime Minister 
had little time in which to discuss the implications of his visit 
to Paris. Baldwin believed that Hoare told him that there was 
nothing to settle, that he had told Eden not to worry and 
added, “I’m not going to commit you to anything.” 

Hoare’s recollection was that Baldwin gave him some 
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simple advice: “Have a good leave and get your health back. 
That is the most important thing. By all means stop in Paris 
and push Laval as far as you can, but on no account get this 
country into war.” 

The obvious precaution, ignored by both Baldwin and 
Hoare, would have been to have had a Cabinet meeting, which 
could have given the Foreign Secretary a clear directive for 
his talks with Laval. Instead, misunderstandings multiplied in a 
fog of uncertainty. Hoare had no intention of committing the 
Government to any definite plan; the most that he and Laval 
could do was, under the authority and within the framework 
of the League, to put forward a proposal for getting the two 
disputants together; and this proposal would have to be 
referred to Geneva for final approval or rejection. There was 
also the troublesome question of poor Dr. Riddell’s suggestion 
of an oil embargo. There was, too, the matter of an anti- 
British campaign in the French Press, more virulent than 
anything since Fashoda, on which indeed Vansittart was 
already in Paris. 

As Hoare stepped out of the train at the Gare du Nord 
three senior members of the Foreign Service advanced to 
greet him: Vansittart, Peterson and Sir George Clerk, the 
Ambassador in Paris, who—like Peterson—was one of the 
few diplomats who qualified as experts on Abyssinia, since he 
had served in the British Mission in Addis Ababa. 

They all drove to the Quai d’Orsay, into a Press and news¬ 
reel hurly-burly of alarming proportions. To Hoare’s over¬ 
sensitized imagination the crowd of reporters and 
photographers, with their flashing lights and staring faces, 
seemed like the revolutionary mob thronging into Versailles in 

1789- 

Secrecy and informality, in such circumstances, were 
dismally out of the question. The British were ushered into 
Laval’s presence through the jostling throng of journalists 
and took their places in a line on the French Minister’s right. 
On his left were M. L6ger, M. St. Quentin and M. Rene 
Massigli, at that time Assistant Director of the Quai d’Orsay’s 
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Political Section and subsequently for eleven years French 
Ambassador in London. 

Discussions began at half past five and went on far into 
the evening. Laval had a telephone at his side, which he used 
several times, not only to clear up doubtful points with his 
own officials but to have a talk with Mussolini, with whom he 
appeared to have—Hoare, beyond surprise or shock, noted it 
wearily—a direct and secret line. 

Under these not very promising or agreeable conditions 
the talks were resumed on the Sunday morning and con¬ 
tinued throughout the day. Laval was obviously doing 
everything that he could to secure an agreement with the 
maximum advantage to Mussolini. His gipsy zest for a bargain 
had never been more in evidence. He was slippery and tireless. 
By Sunday evening he had got his agreement and the British 
had persuaded themselves that it was workable and honourable. 
It was under five main heads: 

(1) An effective outlet to the sea with full sovereign rights 
for the Abyssinians. 

(2) In exchange for this outlet, the cession of some, but not 
all, of the territory in Tigre (the north-eastern province of 
Abyssinia, bordering on Eritrea) which had been invaded and 
occupied by Italy; and frontier rectifications in the east and 
south-east. 

(3) A large zone in the south and south-west in which 
Italy, acting under the League, would have the monopoly of 
economic development. 

(4) The maintenance of Abyssinian sovereignty over all but 
the districts actually ceded to Italy. 

(5) The reference of the plan to the League for approval or 
rejection as the kind of compromise which Britain and France 
considered practicable. 

The discussions ended in a glow of sudden cordiality. The 
plan was drawn up and initialled by the responsible Ministers. 
Laval clasped Hoare’s hand and assured him that a new chapter 
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had been opened in Anglo-French co-operation. As the 
Secretary of State drove back to the British Embassy ■with 
Vansittart and Clerk, they congratulated him on having 
re-established the Anglo-French front. 

At the Embassy Sir Charles Mendl, the Press Secretary, 
was lying in wait for him with several correspondents who 
wanted to interview him. He saw them and spoke to them 
briefly, gave them a general idea of what had been attempted, 
but made it dear that the plan was only provisional and had to 
be referred to the League. Hoare therefore asked them not to 
comment upon it in any detail until the two Governments 
released the actual terms, and they appeared to agree. 

The Secretary of State, aching for his holiday, took the 
night train to Switzerland. A telephone call to Downing 
Street, relayed to Chequers, urged the Prime Minister to call 
a Cabinet next day. Maurice Peterson was sent back to London 
with a copy of the agreement and a personal letter from Hoare 
to the Prime Minister. 


On Monday the tornado broke. Peterson delivered the 
letter promptly at Number Ten. It told Baldwin that an 
agreement had been reached, that Peterson had the details, 
that it was important to get the Cabinet to agree to them at 
once, that Hoare had gone off to Switzerland, and that “my 
own people”—the Foreign Office officials—had assured him 
that “it is the,best thing I have done.” 

But the Paris newspapers were already on the streets. That 
crowd of journalists in the Quai d’Orsay had not been 
aimless. Two papers at least, L* Oeuvre and JjEcho de Paris , had 
obtained—and published in full—copies of the whole document 
which Hoare and Laval had initialled on the previous evening. 
Hoare believed that they were bent on destroying Laval; for 
the time being, at any rate, they annihilated him. Long before 
the Cabinet met, hours before he reached his destination in 
the Engadine, his doom had been sealed. Discussing it a week 
or two later with Tom Jones, Baldwin said: 
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“The proposals were out, dressed up with a lot of 
prehminary frills. We had either to ratify or disown Sam .” 1 


The Cabinet’s first—and honourable— in clin ation was not 
to disown Sam. They approved the scheme at their meeting 
on Monday and the British Minister in Addis Ababa was 
instructed to use his “utmost influence” to commend it to 
the Emperor. Regrettably, as the storm of condemnation 
mounted, individual members of the Government discovered 
that they had doubts and reservations which, as soon as they 
could, they committed to paper. 

The Paris newspapers had unleashed the flood; there can be 
little doubt that the leak from the Quai d’Orsay was deliberate; 
its exploitation in London, by the newspapers and in 
Parliament, was swift and violent. Hoare’s first unhappy 
awakening to his plight was when he left the train at Zuoz 
on the Monday afternoon; he at once offered to return to 
London. Baldwin took some time to reply, and when he did 
it was to reassure Hoare, to say that he had complete control 
of the situation and did not want to interrupt the Foreign 
Secretary’s hard-earned holiday. 

However, the Secretary of State’s news from the Office 
was not nearly so comforting. The Office did not consider 
that the Prime Minister was in control of the situation. In 
fact, they thought that it was completely out of hand. A 
cursory study of the London newspapers during the week 
that followed could only lead to the conclusion that this was a 
major political crisis. 

Deeply troubled in mind, the Foreign Secretary decided 
to disregard Baldwin’s kindly advice and to return home. 
Before he did—and it was less than twenty-four hours since 
he had arrived in Switzerland—he went out on to the ice-rink 
to have an hour or two of happiness in the sport which he 
loved best of all. It was a glorious morning of cloudless blue 
sky, white snow and black ice. He hurried on to the rink 


1 A Diary with Letters, 1931-1950, p. 159. 
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feeling that there was no turn or step that he could not 
accomplish. 

That demon of misfortune which had dogged Sam Hoare 
from the moment he moved over from the India Office to the 
Foreign Office now played his master-stroke. “There followed,” 
he has recorded, “a complete black-out, even blacker than 
those that I had had several times in the previous months, 
and when I came to myself, it was clear that something serious 
was wrong with my face!” 

He had broken his nose badly in two places; the doctor 
whom he summoned declared that he must on no acco un t 
travel for at least two or three days, owing to the danger of 
infecting the two fractures. In considerable physical pain and 
acute mental anxiety Hoare had to lie in his hotel bedroom 
counting the hours until he could return to London. 

They were long and costly hours. The longer he stayed 
away, through no fault of his own, the louder roared the 
storm in London, and the less skill or courage was evinced by 
Baldwin in riding it. There were two thoroughly unsatisfactory 
and indeed seriously damaging debates in the Commons, 
in one of which the Prime Minister, instead of insisting that, 
the plan had been prepared at the request of the League as 
the basis of a compromise to stop the war, talked mysteriously 
of facts that, if they were fully known, would convince the 
whole House of the wisdom of what had been done. 

“My lips,” he said, “are not yet unsealed. Were the trouble 
over, I would make my case and I guarantee that not a man 
would go into the lobby against me .” 1 

Ugly as was the crisis in the House and in the Party— 
Captain Margesson, the Chief Whip, was openly pressing for 

1 There have been various explanations of this extraordinary remark, which 
provided Low, the cartoonist, with a gibe that pursued Baldwin to his grave and 
beyond. He told Tom Jones afterwards, “That was not a very wise sentence; it shows 
the danger of rhetoric. I had m mind the menace of war „, . Italian bombers could get 
to London. I had also Germany m mind. Had we gone to war our anti-aircraft 
munitions would have been exhausted m a week.” (A Diary with Letters , pp. 159-160,) 
To another (unnamed) friend in 1940 he said: “Ah, yes, that was another stupid thing 
to say. I have said many stupid things. But what of course I meant was that I was 
morally sure that Laval had been bought by Mussolini, and I could not very well say 
that to the House After all, we had to remain on good terms with the French * B 
(My Father ; the True Story , by A W. Baldwin, Ch. XVIII, p. 2,91.) 
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Hoare’s resignation, even before the unhappy man was back 
from Switzerland—it was matched by the uproar in the Press. 
Almost without exception (the Rothermere and Beaverbrook 
newspapers supplied the exceptions) the newspapers were 
baying for blood. Leading the hunt, surprisingly enough, was 
Geoffrey Dawson. 

Dawson was out of temper with Hoare. He had wished to 
see Hoare Foreign Secretary because he believed that he would 
assist in The Times's policy of Anglo-German appeasement. 
But Hoare had fallen far too obviously under the influence of 
“those fellows at the Foreign Office”, Vansittart and Ralph 
Wigram. All this trying to build up a front against Germany 
had earned Dawson’s displeasure. “Believing, as he did, that 
Germany meant to ‘settle down* as a good European neighbour, 
he saw no need to keep Italy out of her orbit.” 1 

His campaign was directed therefore, astutely and ruth¬ 
lessly, at the Foreign Office, at its policy and personnel; 
Hoare—a friend of many years* standing—was only incident¬ 
ally a scapegoat. For ten days, in a succession of thunderous 
leading articles, the barrage was maintained. It would be 
unjust to say of Dawson that he was caught up in the nauseating 
tide of indignant—and ignorant—self-righteousness which 
poured from the usual sources; rather he exploited it, coolly 
and cannily, for his own purposes. 

His diary, day by day, gives a series of brief glimpses of this 
unattractive and devious being at work throughout the crisis: 

Dec. 9 ... A nasty international situation arising out of 
Sam Hoare’s agreement with Laval and the calculated leakages 
in the French Press. 

Dec. 10 . . . spent the afternoon probing the Hoare-Laval 
Peace Crisis, on which there had been two Cabinets. Edward 
(Lord Halifax) whom I saw at 3 was worried, like all his 
colleagues. Anthony Eden, whom I found later in the House 
of Commons, was putting the best face on it in a sudden 
debate . . . altogether a very difficult night. . . . 

1 The History of The Times, Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 897. 
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Dec. II . . . Public indignation growing over Paris Peace 
Plan. A bad Press for the Government (I had extracts from it 
put together) and a volume of letters . . . lunch with Jim 
Stanhope, 1 now in charge at the Foreign Office, at the 
Travellers’, and a talk about the situation which was worse than 
I supposed. 

Dec. 12. I sketched out a leader 2 trying to show the 
Government the strength of public feeling and the only way 
to meet it . . . looked in at the House of Commons, which was 
in a ferment. . . . 

Dec. 14. A quiet day spent at home mainly in a weary 
effort to write something useful about the deplorable plight 
of the Government, ... 

Dec. 15. A morning at home wrestling with the Abys sinian 
problem. . . .* 

The wrestling produced another leader, entitled A Corridor 
for Camels , published on December 16th, which poured fierce 
scorn on the proposal to give Abyssinia an outlet to the sea, 
which Dawson described contemptuously as “a strip of scrub, 
restricted to the sort of traffic which has entered Ethiopia from 
the days of King Solomon, a corridor for camels. ...” 

The conclusion of the article was ominous: 

“The Paris proposals, with or without reservations and 
undertakings, were dead for all practical purposes from the 
moment that their general tenor was known. . . . Great 
Britain can and should take careful stock of any proposal, 
however improbable, which is calculated to bring the 
belligerents together. "What she cannot do is to endorse an 
unjust peace.” 

1 Seventh Earl of Stanhope, K.G., D.S.O , M.C., at that time Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office; later First Lord of the Admiralty and Lord 
President of the Council. 

* This leader, entitled The Way Out, won Dawson letters of congratulation from 
(among others) the Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir Horace R,umbold, formerly 
Ambassador in Berlin. 

* Geoffrey Dawson and Our Times, Ch. XXVIT, pp. 325-326, 
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The ritual sacrifice appropriate to occasions of this character 
was now being prepared. Its destined victim got back to 
England—by air—to be met at Croydon by a solemn and 
depressed private secretary. He went straight to his home in 
Chelsea and went to bed, under strict doctor’s orders to see as 
few visitors as possible and not to venture outdoors for fear 
of infecting the fractures. Bearing this imprisonment as best 
he could, Hoare received as many visitors as he was permicted. 

First among them was his closest friend and supporter in 
the Cabinet, Neville Chamberlain, who was gloomily aware 
of the public clamour for Hoare’s resignation, which he 
thought—at this first visit—“absurd”. However, he noted that 
evening: 

“Nothing could be worse than our position. Our whole 
prestige at home and abroad has tumbled to pieces like a house 
of cards. If we had to fight the election over again, we should 
probably be beaten. . . -” 1 

He told Hoare that at their first meeting after the Paris t alks 
and the arrival of his report, the Cabinet had agreed to accept 
the plan. In a subsequent meeting, however, they doubted 
whether it could be upheld in face of the outcry against it. 
Chamberlain asked Hoare what his view was in face of these 
fears. Hoare, admitting that there were objections to the plan, 
said that the right course was for him to make a full explanation 
to the House as to why and how it had bear made, and to say 
very definitely that as he and Laval were acting on behalf of 
the League, it was for the League to accept or reject a plan 
which seemed to the French and British Governments to 
contain the minimum proposals for stopping Mussolini, short 
of the risk of going to war with him. Chamberlain—it is 
notable that his official biographer evades, in a cloud of 
eloquence, any direct account of these proceedings—expressed 
himself as in entire agreement with his friend. Hoare therefore 
began to prepare a speech along these lines. 

1 The Life of Neville Chamberlain, by Keith Feiling, Ch. XVIII, p. 274. 
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Baldwin also visited him. He was, says Ho are, ' ‘uncom¬ 
municative” but gave the impression that he, too, agreed with his 
Foreign Secretary. His last words were: "We all stand together.’* 
They may have been well-intentioned, but they were not 
strictly true. The pressure to throw over Hoare as well as his 
policy was now irresistible. On this same afternoon Austen 
Chamberlain, whose help—although he held no office—had 
been called for by the Cabinet, met the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of Conservative back-benchers in order to secure 
general support for the Government while regretting the 
Paris procedure, but he found the meeting so hostile that he 
could not maintain the mildly critical attitude he had intended. 
Meanwhile, several of the younger members of the Govern¬ 
ment—in particular Walter Elliot, Duff Cooper, Oliver 
Stanley and Ormsby-Gore—were actively lobbying The 
Times ’s Lobby Correspondent, Colin Coote, 1 urging him to 
stiffen his paper’s opposition—already very vigorous—to the 
Foreign Secretary’s policy. 

There was another Cabinet meeting. The Chief Whip 
pressed for Hoare’s resignation. Neville Chamberlain was sent 
back to see his friend. Now the story was very different. He 
had been asked to tell the Foreign Secretary that his proposed 
statement did not go far enough, and that it was necessary for 
him to say that the plan was bad, that he had been mistaken 
in accepting it, and that in view of the general opposition he 
withdrew his support of it. 

Hoare retorted with spirit that he was not prepared to make 
any such recantation. He was convinced—and he told 
Chamberlain so in no uncertain terms—that nothing short of 
the proposals would save Abysinnia and prevent Mussolini 
from joining the Hitler front. This being so, he said, resignation 
was the only course open to him. Chamberlain went back to 
Downing Street to report the result of this conversation to 
Baldwin and his other colleagues. 

By appointment, Hoare received, during this long and busy 
winter afternoon, another caller—Geoffrey Dawson, in a 

1 Subsequently Editor of The Daily Telegraph. 
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mood both sanctimonious, as in his view befitted the occasion, 
and disgruntled because Baldwin, in a general refusal to see or 
speak to the Press after the breaking of the storm, had included 
his old friend, the Editor of The Times, in the ban. Dawson, 
during the morning, had written to a member of his staff who 
was on leave: 

“. . . . I am going to see Sam Hoare this afternoon on his 
sickbed. I confess that I shall feel slightly sorry for him if he is 
made the victim of the pubhc indignation, for I believe that the 
real culprits are his colleagues in London, who have acquiesced 
m the slipshod manner in which the Cabinet conducts its 
business. Still, there is a case for a scapegoat and for some 
conspicuous gesture to the world that this country has not 
completely reversed its policy. . . f’ 1 

Having penned these agreeably high-minded sentiments 
Dawson then went home. He spent the afternoon, as his diary 
records: 

Dec. 18 . . . The crisis was now at boiling point and after 
an hour at the children’s play (in which Belinda and Betsy did 
‘‘Red Riding Hood”—Betsy a perfect wolf—first in French 
and then in German) I went to see Sam Hoare at his house in 
Cadogan Gardens. He had made up his mind to resign and I 
urged him strongly to do it. Stanley Baldwin was coming 
round at 6 (probably more culpable than Sam). I went back to 
write about it. . . . a 

Hoare could hardly be blamed for gazing with a mildly 
jaundiced eye on this Job’s comforter come to mourn with him 
over his sins and his misfortunes. When the Editor of The 
Times departed the Foreign Secretary awaited, with composure, 
the coming of the Prime Minister. Baldwin wore at this time, 
says Dr. G. M. Young, “the air of a man crushed by some 
appalling disaster.” 

1 The History of The Times , Vol. IV, Pt. IT, p. 898. 

2 Geoffrey Dawson and Our Times , Ch. XXVII, p, 327. 
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He found Hoare quietly determined to defend the plan, 
and in consequence to resign. He himself would much have 
preferred that the Foreign Secretary should fall in with the 
Cabinet’s wish for a recantation and remain in the Government. 
Hoare’s decision, however, was final; and the formalities of 
resignation were quickly and smoothly completed. 

While these matters were going forward Hoare, had he 
but known it, was within an ace of seeing himself vindicated by 
a dramatic action from an unexpected quarter. Mussolini 
during the afternoon telephoned Count Grandi and bade 
j>im go at once to Downing Street to tell the Prime Minister 
that Italy accepted the terms of the plan. Grandi asked for an 
hour in order first to make certain that there was no truth 
in the rumour, which seemed to him incredible, that Hoare 
was about to resign. The hour passed and he rang back to tell 
II Duce that the incredible rumour was true. Mussolini at 
once cancelled a meeting of the Fascist Grand Council which 
he had summoned in order to announce his acceptance of the 
plan; and at 9.30 that evening an official statement was made 
from Number Ten: 

“Sir Samuel Hoare has placed his resignation of the office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the hands of the Prime 
Minister, who has accepted it.” 


The Times’s Parliamentary Correspondent commented 
magisterially on the following morning—were the words 
Coote’s own or were they Dawson’s?—“Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
reasons for the step which he has taken are obvious enough 
and will be generally accepted. A blunder has been made in 
the sphere of policy for which he is responsible as Foreign 
Secretary. From the point of view of the public interest it 
matters comparatively little whether the blunder is solely or 
primarily his. Some sacrifice is demanded by the growing 
tide of resentment at the apparent acceptance by the British, 
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Government of the Paris ‘peace proposals’ as a reasonable 
basis of negotiation. More important, some conspicuous gesture 
is needed to prove to the world that British foreign policy 
is unchanged.” 

A little before half past three that afternoon Hoare, with a 
patch of stiddng-plaster across his nose, walked slowly to the 
traditional back-bench seat reserved for a fallen Minister who 
desires to make a personal explanation to the House of 
Commons. The Chamber was extremely crowded. The Prince 
of Wales sat in the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery above the 
clock. There were Ambassadors galore along the benches 
beyond him. Lady Maude Hoare went to the Speaker’s 
Gallery. 

Hoare stood up to speak to a hushed and respectful 
Chamber. Leo Amery, who sat beside him throughout his 
speech, recorded: 

“Sam opened with a very dear, well marshalled and most 
impressive statement of the reasons which made it dangerous 
to go on with oil sanctions when no other Power had taken a 
single measure of military precaution and when war was 
plainly threatened by Italy. It was the first practical facing of 
the realities which the House had heard from anyone in a 
responsible position, and it made a profound impression. On 
the personal side he was very restrained and all the more 
moving. He sat down amid a real ovation, and everyone asked 
themselves why the Government had not had the courage to 
see him through. It was a tremendous effort physically and 
otherwise, and he was actually in tears when he finished and 
left the House a few minutes later.” 1 

After Hoare had walked out of the Chamber, Baldwin 
stood up at the despatch box. His faithful supporters dutifully 

1 My Political Life ; by L. S. Amery, VoL HI, Ch. VII, p. 185. Lord 
Templewood stoutly denies the story about his being in tears: “I felt a sudden 
shoot of pain in my broken nose. Instinctively I put up my hand to stop it... I never 
felt less like tears.” (Nine Troubled Years , p. 188.) From the Press Gallery, too , he 
looked as if he was in tears. 
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cheered him . There was the pathos of defeat and humiliation 
about him that afternoon; but he had cunning, resource and a 
Parliamentary skill that amounted to magic. Evasive and 
disingenuous as it was, his speech was touched with poetry, 
and vibrated—however cynically and deceptively—with the 
still, sad music of humanity. It was impossible not to listen to 
it without being moved, and impossible afterwards not to be 
ashamed—and nauseated—for having being moved. 

Baldwin uttered no recriminations; he admitted with 
sombre candour his own mistakes and apologized for them; 
and early in his speech there was an unforgettable passage of 
breath-taking frankness which revealed at once the curious 
shallowness of his political philosphy and the dark, complicated 
and tragic depths of his character: 

“The thing that comes into my mind sometimes in the 
performance of my duties as one who has to make a Govern¬ 
ment or make changes in a Government is this. The late Lord 
Salisbury, after seeing the dead body of his lifelong friend 
Lord Iddesleigh lying at his feet, said in a letter to Lord 
Randolph Churchill that politics was a cursed trade.” 

Cursed or not, Baldwin plied it with such skill that his 
Government survived even this catastrophe; and Sam Hoare, 
after all, was soon back in office—but never as Foreign 
Secretary. But now, his valediction to the House accomphshed, 
with dignity and courage, it remained only for him to take 
leave of his Sovereign. The King looked very ill, and his voice 
was weaker and less confident than Hoare had ever known it. 
The brief formalities were soon over, and a farewell must 
be said. 

“Now you are free you will have more time for shooting,” 
said the dying King to his friend, faithful servant and Norfolk 
neighbour. “Go and shoot a lot of woodcocks in Norfolk.” 
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Three weeks after all these excitements Tom Jones went to 
see the Prime Minister, who had just returned from his 
Christmas holiday in Worcestershire. Baldwin showed no sign 
of the crisis through which he had passed. When his visitor 
arrived he was reading an essay on The Use of Words , which 
an Eton master had lately read to the Ascham Society. He 
told Jones that he had had a quiet holiday and had paid a 
visit to F. W. Pember, the former Warden of All Souls; 
and he thanked Jones for his Christmas gift of the Loeb 
volume of Virgil containing the Georgies. 

Tranquil ease of this kind was not to be Baldwin’s—or 
anyone else’s—for much longer. Problems in the field of 
foreign affairs, though important enough, were only one facet 
of the turbulent and memorable year which had just begun. 

Sam Hoare got his health and peace of mind back skating 
at Miirren. The King went to Sandringham, gave his last 
Christmas broadcast, and gently relaxed his hold on life. There 
was a brief flurry of excitement about Hoare’s successor at the 
Foreign Office. The Times , on the morning of his resignation, 
confidently predicted that Austen Chamberlain would return 
to the post which he had held with such distinction a decade 
earlier. But Austen was too modest and too wise to accept 
such a proposal. 

On January 2nd, 1936, at the age of thirty-eight, Anthony 
Eden was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
travelled up to Sandringham to see the King and kiss hands. 
He was the last Minister to do so before George V’s death. 
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In the ten years that had passed since his first minor 
Ministerial appointment in the Foreign Office Eden hart 
journeyed far and fast. He had never served in any Ministry 
except the Office; he had risen within it and, to a degree rare 
in a Party politician, he shared the Office’s outlook, beliefs and 
collective temperament. The senior permanent officials were 
not only his working associates; they were almost the only 
friends whom this charming yet essentially lonely man ever 
possessed. The rising generation among them—David Kelly, 
William Strang, Charles Peake, for example—were men of his 
own age. They had been young regimental officers m the 
War; as he was, they were survivors. A common code and a 
common background, very different from those of the 
diplomats of the old world which had crashed in ruins in their 
youth, drew them together. They were, as individuals and as a 
group, courageous and conscientious. The Secretary of State, 
who had matured in their company, spoke their language, in 
private and in public. He shared with them also one other 
important and httle-noticed characteristic—a streak of genuine 
romanticism, which had been battered and shaken, but never 
finally destroyed. They had none of them been bom dis¬ 
illusioned cynics. It was always easy to recognize in these men, 
as grave responsibilities and glittering honours crowded in on 
them, the clever, attractive and likeable boys they had once 
been. It could be said of them that they cared, and they showed 
that they cared. Henceforth it was their mould which the 
Office took, their principles which the Office held, their 
policy which the Office sought to put into effect. 

However, since it is a characteristic of human society that 
the generations overlap, the change was not sudden or 
absolute, but organic and apparendy almost fortuitous. And it 
occurred at a time when an oligarchy of older men who did not 
share—and indeed deeply mistt usted—this oudook, because 
they were divided from those who did by the unbridgeable 
gulf of not having had combatant, front-line service in the 
War, had an absolute grip on political power in Britain. 
There were one or two older men—Winston Churchill and 
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Robert Vansittart were the outstanding examples—who, 
either through poetic intuition or practical experience, shared, 
the younger men’s outlook and were their natural allies in the 
harsh, subtle and devious conflict which lay ahead. But 
they also in these three critical years were excluded from 
power. 

Eden’s succession to the post so summarily vacated by Sam 
Hoare seemed, in some respects, natural and inevitable. Yet 
there were many who were dubious or subterraneously hostile. 
His popular fame was vast and justly earned; but it did not, 
at this time, stir many echoes in the citadels of power in his 
own Party. To many Conservatives Eden seemed the showy 
spokesman and exponent of many trends and tendencies in 
international affairs of which they had a deep, instinctive 
mis trust. It was not, in their view, at all healthy that he was so 
loudly praised in progressive circles. Right-wingers, like 
Leo Amery, regarded him bleakly. The Prime Minister was 
as uncommunicative—or was it gnomic ?—with him as he had 
been with Hoare, and having burned his fingers very badly 
over foreign affairs Baldwin tried, as rapidly as he could, to 
forget all about them. 

But foreign affairs refused to be ignored. The havoc left 
by the disastrous events of recent months was considerable. 
Baldwin’s own reputation had slumped swiftly and dismally. 
He had committed himself to a policy of enforced collective 
security in which he never really believed, even if Hoare had 
dressed it up as the “dual approach”. He had repeatedly 
declared himself and the Government to be against being 
drawn into war by sanctions which he afterwards confessed 
could only have been effective if they had been sustained by a 
national readiness to go to war. He had been prepared to 
extricate himself from an increasingly unpalatable dilemma by 
accepting the Hoare-Laval plan, which he assured the House 
would command universal assent if his lips were once 
unsealed to explain it. And then within less than a week, 
confronted by the nation-wide wave of emotional protest and 
stro ngly attacked by The Times, he had repudiated it as morally 
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wrong, abandoned Hoare without an apparent pang ofremorse 
and appointed in his place the man who, in the eyes of millions! 
was the Government’s only staunch and true believer in 
collective security. 

The effects abroad were no less violent. So far as the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute was concerned, to Eden was left 
what Hoare subsequently described as “the grim task” of 
agreeing a few months later to the total withdrawal of sanctions, 
the extinction of Abyssinia as a sovereign power and its 
incorporation in an Italian Empire, while Haile Selassie was 
driven into exile and his people put in bondage to the 
conqueror. 

The last hope of building up a common European front 
against the menace of resurgent Germany, which had 
flickered with some strength at Stresa, was destroyed. The 
Nazis, who throughout the summer and autumn had teen 
making frequent overtures to Mussolini, were both dismayed 
and indignant at the news of the Hoar e-Laval plan. They 
consequently rejoiced all the more when it was repudiated; 
and from the fact of that repudiation they deduced—correcdy 
enough—that Britain was even more unwilling to go to war in 
support of her proclaimed rights and responsibilities than she 
was incapable of fighting and winning a war. Henceforth, 
though at deep levels the characteristic German ambivalence 
towards Britain remained a powerful psychological factor in 
Anglo-German relations, the Nazi leaders began superficially 
to share Mussolini’s contempt for the British and to express it 
openly and loudly, by deeds as well as by words. 

The French felt isolated and betrayed. Internal French 
politics swerved sharply to the Left, and after the inevitable 
tangled Government crisis a new Administration, headed by 
M. Sarrault and with M. Flandin as Foreign Minister, emerged, 
which looked for—and quickly found—new friends. In 
Britain, engulfed in the stately ceremonial and heartfelt grief 
which followed the death of King George V in January 1936, 
the ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact a month later 
attracted singularly little public attention. The Office, ham- 
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strung by the catastrophic decline in morale which followed 
the repudiation of the Hoare-Laval agreement, was powerless 
to intervene. Vansittart—had he not told the Foreign Secretary 
that the signing of the agreement was the best day’s work he 
had ever done?—had been as violently repudiated as Hoare, 
though not as publicly. If thereafter a certain bitter recklessness 
tinged Van’s natural and brilliant candour, the blame for it lay 
at Baldwin’s door. 

It was impossible to argue that the French rapprochement 
with the Soviet Union took the British Government by 
surprise. Flan din, dining with Baldwin and Eden at Number 
Ten after the King’s funeral, had deliberately brought the 
conversation round to the probable attitude of Britain and 
France in the event of a violation by Germany of the Locarno 
Treaty, which he expected to be the result of the ratification 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact. The British statesmen were non¬ 
committal; but Flandin says that, at Geneva in February, he 
told Eden that the armed forces of France would be put at the 
disposal of the League if Germany committed a major treaty 
violation, and asked him for British assistance in conformity 
with the provisions of Locarno. 

All this passed virtually unnoticed, and The Times, taking 
pointed exception to the Franco-Soviet Pact, also shrewdly 
exploited it to push its policy of a British rapprochement with 
Germany a good deal harder. 

Relations between the Office and The Times had been 
strained for some months past and had (as has been seen) 
almost reached breaking-point at the time of the Hoare-Laval 
ciisis. As soon as Eden was installed as Foreign Secretary, 
Geoffirey Dawson took prompt steps to heal the breach and 
to get his fingers well in the pie again. He hurried down to the 
Foreign Office for a series of those intimate and confidential 
little chats which were so essential to him and which (Sam 
Hoare, he admitted regretfully, had not been helpful and had 
persisted in keeping up his friendship with the perilous Lord 
Beaverbrook) he had latterly been denied. Dawson’s diary 
contained frequent references to his visits to the Office, which 
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he appeared, to find useful as well as gratifying. Whether Eden 
was as influenced by this new association as Dawson clearly 
believed was arguable. 

At any rate his preoccupations were no less pressing than 
Hoare’s had been, and he tackled his task with characteristic 
zest and industry. His critics, however, were hinting, within a 
week or two, that it was a pity that he had no experience of the 
running of any great Department of State other than the 
Foreign Office, and pointing out that the Office lacked organ¬ 
ization and was “as much under-machined as the Cabinet 
Office was over-machined”. 1 Still, it was conceded that 
Baldwin, so far (when Eden had held his post for less than two 
months), was pleased with Eden. 

To what extent the Foreign Secretary and the Office were 
going to be allowed to plan and formulate foreign policy 
was highly questionable. Fleet Street, Whitehall, the fashion¬ 
able little back streets of Westminster, the common room at 
All Souls and the terraces and library at Cliveden were the 
places in which foreign policy was perpetually discussed; and 
those who took part in these endless conversations were 
convinced that it was their duty and their right to influence up 
to the hilt and to manipulate if possible all major decisions on 
foreign affairs. 

On February 21st one of the most assiduous—and in his 
own way influential—of these advisers, Tom Jones, told a 
correspondent : 2 

“Defence, the King, and our relations with Germany 
are the subjects which fill the P.M’s mind today. I 
keep on and on preaching against the policy of ostracizing 
Germany, however incalculable Hitler and his crew may be, 
and the duty of resisting Vansittart’s pro-French bias. It need 
not be ‘either* or ‘or* in an absolute sense if we are skilful. 
We have abundant evidence of the desire of all sorts of 

X A Diary with Letters, by Thomas Jones, p. 176. 

• Lady Gngg, the wife of Sir James Grigg, at that time Finance Member of the 
Government of India, and Secretary of State for War 1942,-45. 
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Germans to be on friendly terms with. us. There is still a 
substantial element of elderly men and women in Germany 
who have not forgotten the War and its horrors, and who are 
in no hurry to precipitate another. Whether the economic 
misery will become so acute as to make war a hardly worse 
alternative with the added gamble of victory, one cannot say. 
But the moral of that is to put as much energy into a new 
economic policy for Europe as we are now putting into 
rearmament. * ?1 

The belief in the good intentions of Germany implicit in 
these remarks, and widespread among influential, responsible 
and powerful people at this time, was put to a severe test 
shortly afterwards. As soon as the Franco-Soviet Pact had been 
signed the French Ambassador in Berlin was instructed to 
approach the German Government and ask upon what basis 
general negotiations for a Franco-German understanding could 
be initiated. Hitler’s answer was to request a few days in which 
to reflect. 

On March 7th—a Saturday—the result of his reflections 
was made public. At ten o’clock that morning Herr von 
Neurath, the German Foreign Minister, summoned the 
British, French, Belgian and Italian Ambassadors to his 
office in the Wilhelmstrasse to make an important communica¬ 
tion to them. It was a proposal for a twenty-five year pact, 
demilitarization of both sides of the Rhine frontier, a pact 
limiting air forces, and a series of non-aggression pacts to 
be negotiated between eastern and western neighbours 
(excluding the Soviet Union). 

Baldwin was staying at Chequers. So was Eden. Eden had 
already accepted an invitation to be one of a fair-sized party at 
Lord Lothian’s house, Blickling Hall, in Norfolk, but at the 
last moment he cancelled it. Lord Lothian’s guests were 
Mr. Norman Davis 2 and Mrs. Davis, Mr Vincent Massey 3 

1 Op- dt. pp. 175-176. 

2 A former U.S. Ambassador in London. 

3 Canadian High Commissioner in London, subsequently Governor-General of 
Canada. 
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and Mrs. Massey, Lord and Lady As tor. Sir Thomas Inskip 1 
and Sir Walter Layton 2 and their wives, Arnold Toynbee 3 
and Tom Jones. 

Geof&ey Dawson, who on the Friday afternoon had gone 
to the Foreign Office for one of his talks with the Secretary of 
State, and had recorded in his diary that evening, “Anthony 
Eden had had the German Ambassador in with warning of an 
important message tomorrow and was staymg handy du ring 
the week-end. We arranged to meet again on Sunday”, was 
spending the week-end at Eton, of which he was a Governor. 

Hugh Dalton, the Labour Party’s chief spokesman on 
foreign affairs, was resting after an especially exhausting bout 
of meetings—the National Council of Labour, the National 
Executive, the Parliamentary Executive, the full Parliamentary 
Labour Party, the International Sub-Committee of the National 
Executive and (in his own words) “a grand Jamboree of all 
members of our three Executives”—in order to setde their 
attitude to the Government’s White Paper on Defence 
(published on March 3rd), which was to be debated on Monday 
and Tuesday, March 9th and 10th. But Dalton had been 
cheered a fortnight earlier by a week-end at Oxford with his 
friends Frank 4 and Elizabeth Pakenham, during which he had 
had a frank talk on defence with Pakenham’s colleague in 
Christ Church, Professor Lindemann, 5 and had for the first 
time met Richard Crossman, 6 of whom he had heard much 
and of whom he recorded, “Lots of energy and thrust.” 7 

Britain was week-ending. So—though for from idly— 
were Britain’s elected leaders, their advisers and confidants. 
Eden had returned from Paris on March 5th with an impression 

1 Subsequently Lord Caldecote, first Minister of Defence in Baldwin's Government, 
later Lord Chancellor. 

2 Subsequently Lord Layton, Chairman of the News Chronicle-Star Ltd 

3 Director of Studies, Chatham. House, 1925—1955. 

* Later Lord Pakenham. Minister of Civil Aviation 1948—51, First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1951, Chairman of the National Bank Ltd, 1955. 

5 Later Lord Cherwell, Professor of Experimental Philosophy at Oxford, F R.S , 
Paymaster-General 1942—45, 1951—53. 

e Fellow of New College, Oxford, 1930—37, MP. for Coventry East since 1945. 

7 The Fateful Years, by Hugh Dalton, Chapter IV, p. 87. 
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that there was (justifiably) deep anxiety in France. He stayed 
in London over the Friday night, and at 11 o’clock on Saturday 
morning received the German Ambassador, Herr von Hoesch, 
who presented him with a memorandum setting out his 
Government’s proposals in the terms in which they had just 
been expounded in Berlin. 

At noon Hitler addressed a dutiful, specially summoned 
meeting of the Reichstag. Here he elaborated his proposals 
and put teeth into them—sharp, dangerous and ruthless teeth. 
He announced that he intended to reoccupy the Rhineland, 
demilitarized under Articles 42, 43 and 44 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and while he was speaking column after column 
of that army whose recruitment and training were themselves 
breaches of the same Treaty poured—some 35,000 strong— 
across the boundary and entered the main towns of the region. 
Hitler had ordered this operation disregarding the warnings 
and protests of his Generals and trusting his own intuition. 
His bluff was calculated and enormous. There was not a live 
round in the ammunition pouches of the marching infantry, 
not a shell that a single piece of artillery could have fired. 
The aircraft which roared overhead were armed with 
machine-guns, but their magazines were empty. 

Much of Hitler’s speech was a characteristically impassioned 
justification of what he had done. Venom was mixed with 
honey. He claimed that the Franco-Russian Treaty was 
incompatible with Locarno and therefore Ger m a ny too was 
free of her obligations under it. He repeated the proposals 
which he had that morning laid before the Western Powers, 
and added that he was even willing to bring Germany back 
into the League provided that the Covenant was separated 
from the Treaty of Versailles and that Germany’s equality 
was recognized in the matter of colonies. He proclaimed that 
Germany’s struggle for equality was now ended: “We have no 
territorial demands to make in Europe.” 

The challen ge was of the gravest character. The entry of 
German forces into the Rhineland was not only a breach of 
an obligation imposed by the victors on the vanquished, and 
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of the Treaty of Locarno, freely negotiated m time of peace; 
it also, as Churchill pointed out, was taking advantage of the 
friendly evacuation of the Rhineland several years before it was 
due. 

It was the moment above all for instant action. But the 
desire and the capacity for instant action did not exist. The 
French Government were visited, under the first shock, by the 
fleeting impulse to act at once by ordering general mobiliza¬ 
tion. This impulse faded quickly in the sad slough of a sense of 
unreadiness, of disunity, of timidity and—above all—of that 
intertwining of British and French purposes and policies 
which ought to have been a strengthening and a stimulus 
but which, instead, inhibited and frustrated action. They 
hesitated fatally; but, in Churchill's words, “if they hesitated 
to act, their British allies did not hesitate to dissuade them. 9 ’ 1 

The story of that week-end in England—in the Office, at 
Chequers, at Eton, at Blickling Hall, in Printing House 
Square, in the groups of powerful yet powerless persons 
around their wireless sets, in all the solemn discussions—is a 
pitiful record of ponderous, nervous agitation instead of 
swift and resolute action. No single person involved was 
solely to blame; no one who bore responsibility can escape 
a measure of condemnation. 

There was the brutal impact of the fait accompli. There was 
the lack of full military and political co-operation between 
Britain and France. Baldwin was lazy and pacific. Eden was 
young and new to office. Sarrault and Flandin were unsure of 
themselves, unsure of support in the Assembly or in France as a 
whole. There was a torrent of excuses for inaction. 

In his room at the Office Eden heard von Hoesch out; he 
warned him that His Majesty’s Government would be bound 
to take a grave view of the communication which His 
Excellency had just made. The rounded, formal phrases were 
hollow because there was no clear resolve behind them. 

The car was waiting on Horse Guards Parade. Through 
the spring noonday Eden drove to Chequers. The London 

1 The Second World War, Vol. I, Ch XI, p. 151. 
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cvc."ii'g newspapers dared n:o dramatic hsadkn.es: the sellers 
croaked “Crisis Latest! Crisis New Moves !” at the Saturday 
crowds at suburban Underground stations. There were the 
small spears of crocuses thrusting through the grass of sheltered 
lawns, and. boys went shouting and whistling off to an 
afternoon’s football. 

At Eton Geoffrey Dawson noted: “We listened later to the 
wireless on the grave events.” At Blickling, after dinner, Lord 
Lothian and his guests heard the nine o’clock news and then, 
at Tom Jones’s suggestion, resolved themselves into a Shadow 
Cabinet with one item on its agenda: “Draft of the Prime 
Minister’s Speech on Monday.” 

This was no idle parlour game, but was intended m deadlv 
earnest. At about eleven o’clock Walter Layton was rung up 
by the 'Sews Chronicle and given the text of a message issued 
by the Quai d’Orsav insisting on the withdrawal of the German 
forces from the demilitarized zone. 

The house-party was in general agreement that Germany 
would never voluntarily comply. It was, after all. Lord 
Lothian himself who observed that “the Germans had only 
walked into their own back garden.” Layton, however, 
thought that throughout Europe there was such widespread 
fear of Germany’s ultimate intentions that France and some 
other countries would demand a “preventive” war 
immediately. The others argued that British public opinion, 
of which they were mistakenly convinced that they were the 
representatives, would fasten on Hitler’s proposals for a 
twenty-five year peace and would not support France, while 
trying “to do all possible to bring France along.” 1 

Before they went upstairs to bed the Shadow Cabinet had 
reached a number of conclusions, which early next morning 
Tom Jones summarized and telephoned to Baldwin at 
Chequers. There was a good deal of validity in the complaint 
which, just a week earlier, Neville Chamberlain had made in 
his diary: “I fear S.B. asks too many opinions. They contradict 
one another, and then he is left in the air ...” 

1 Thomas Jones, op. cit., p 1S0. 
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The views of Lord Lothian’s house-party were: 

(1) The Prime Minister should welcome Hitler’s declaration 
whole-heartedly. 

(2) He should condemn the entry of German troops into the 
forbidden zone, but palliate the offence as the last and least of 
the series of breaches of Part V of the Treaty, of which 
Geiman rearmament was the chief. He should treat this as a 
relatively minor matter, not to be taken tragically in view of 
the peace proposals which accompanied it. Versailles was by 
now a corpse and ought to be buried. Baldwin ought to 
welcome Hitler’s separation of the Versailles Treaty from the 
League’s Covenant and his willingness to come into the League, 
where he would find the Soviet Union a sitting member. 

(3) Baldwin should treat the entrance into the zone as an 
assertion, a demonstration, of Germany’s recovered equality of 
status, and not as an act of aggression. He must make it clear 
that if there were to be an act of aggression, then Britain would 
stand by France. 

(4) He should reaffirm the Government’s intention of going 
on with rearmament. No friend of European peace would 
want a weak and undefended Britain; Germany would offer 
no objection, and any other course would be entirely mis¬ 
understood in Germany. He should add that this did not 
exclude a consideration of disarmament later. 

(5) He should accept Hitler’s declaration as made in good 
faith and put his bonajldes to the test by trying it out. Not to 
do this would be to put Britain in the wrong. If he were 
to play false, Britain would be no worse off by reason of 
accepting this declaration, and he would then be put in the 
wrong in the eyes of the world, and especially those of the 
United States. 

(6) The Prime Minister should summon a conference in 
London as soon as possible to examine Hitler’s peace pro¬ 
gramme, in which a new “European” note had been struck. 
Hitler was alarmed by the Franco-Soviet Pact, and he wanted 
above all to be accepted by Britain as “respectable”. He would 
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go a long way to toiiow Britain ^ initiative, if oruv the 
Government would seize that initiative and not be “dragged 
at the tail of France”. 

(7) Baldwin should invite German representatives at once 
to come to London and take part in the Naval Conference 
which was then coming to its end. Norman Davis believed that 
Germany would sign any General Agreement flowing from 
this Conference, and that secretly France would be pleased 
when she did. 

(8) This was the last bus. Everything henceforth turned on 
Baldwin catching it on the morrow. 

These arguments were specious, plausible and utterly 
disastrous. It was indeed the last bus; but it was the wrong bus 
going in the wrong direction. Baldwin, however, was only too 
willing to accept the arguments, which chimed with those 
which he had heard from others like MacDonald, Simon and 
Halifax, and he lumbered obediently on to the bus. 

The convener of this unofficial, but highly influential, 
“Cabinet” was at the time Deputy Secretary of the real 
Cabinet. To the advice of outsiders, however important, 
knowledgeable and experienced, he added the considerable 
weight of his own authority and his own influence on the 
Prime Minister. It was a considerable responsibility which 
Tom Jones took upon himself. His motives were estimable, 
his judgment faulty in the extreme, the conclusions which 
he and his friends reached were calamitous as well as ignoble, 
and their effect on policy was lamentable. Can good intentions, 
and the utterly unjustified belief that opinions of this order 
were shared by “representative British opinion”, mitigate 
these offences? 

On the following—Sunday—morning, Eden had two long 
interviews with the French Ambassador. Baldwin returned to 
Downing Street from Chequers. At Blickling, most of the 
house-party played golf. Tom Jones went for a walk with 
Arnold Toynbee. The professor had just returned from a visit 
to Germany, where he had lectured in Bonn, Berlin and 
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Hamburg. He had had an interview with Hitler, which had 
lasted an hour and three quarters. Hitler had had no difficulty- 
in convincing Toynbee that he was entirely sincere in desiring 
peace in Europe and close friendship with England, that he 
regarded France as “something rather secondary’*, and that 
opposition to Bolshevism was a role which he had to play for 
domestic Nazi consumption if for no other reason. Tom Jones 
was so impressed by this sapient analysis that he asked Toynbee 
to put it down on paper, in order that he (Jones) might have it 
typed and hand it to Baldwin and Eden first thing on the 
following morning. 

It is a melancholy reflection that this ludicrously hood¬ 
winked person—for his services to the country appointed a 
member of the Companionship of Honour—remained for a 
further twenty years Director of Studies at the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs and Stevenson Professor of International 
History. 

Jones assured his friend. Lady Grigg: “What I am trying to 
secure is that S.B. should have his mind made up on the big 
major issue of accepting Hitler at his face value and trying liim 
out fairly now that the last trace of humiliation has been 
removed. One wants S.B.’s mind firmly made up before he 
enters the Cabinet where he will encounter all sorts of con¬ 
tradictory advice, Simon’s legalities and Ramsay’s tortuosities 
and ambiguities. It is a day for the quite simple and direct 
Lincoln touch. Before you read this you’ll know whether 
the hour and the man have met.” 1 


The collision for which Jones hoped was not noteworthy. 
Jones’s own influence and that of every other 
adviser whom Baldwin consulted ensured that there should be 
nothing Lincolnesque about his response to Hitler’s challenge, 
but that it should be flabby and evasive. On the evening of 
Sunday, March 8th, Geoffrey Dawson recorded in his diary: 

1 Thomas Jones, op. cit, p. 181. 
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'I took train for London directly after luncli and plunged 
into a desperate day’s work. There was great hubbub in Europe 
and the French were growing more and more excited. Masses 
of news from everywhere. . . . Our correspondents, both in 
Paris and (oddly enough) Berlin, were inclined to be a bit 
wild. I wait down to the Foreign Office at 6 for a talk with 
Anthony Eden and found him in very good form, as he 
reported Stanley Baldwin also, and determined to bring good 
out of evil.” 1 

Talk—a flood of talk—was substituted for action. On 
Monday, March 9th, Eden, accompanied by Lord Halifax and 
one senior official from the Office, Ralph Wigram, went to 
Paris for discussions with the French Government. There 
followed days of confused co min gs and goings and discussio ns 
without end. A proposal was put forward, and tentatively 
accepted by the British Government, to convene a meeting of 
the Council of the League in Paris; but there was a change of 
mind, and "Wigram, on Eden’s authority, was sent to ask 
Flandin to go to London, to have the meeting of the League 
there, as he would thus get more effective support from 
Britain. “This,” said Churchill, whom he told about it, 
“was an unwelcome mission for the faithful official.”* 

What sort of support the French were likely to receive 
from Britain had already been clearly indicated in The Times 9 s 
first leader on Monday, Composed jointly by Dawson and 
Barrington-Ward, it was a careful exposition of opinions 
which they held, sustained by the information which they had 
from their (temporary) correspondent in Berlin, who wrote to 
Dawson on the day of Hider’s coup : 

“Germany is working steadily and unremittingly towards 
a peace which she can accept —an agreed Peace, instead of the 
Versailles Peace. If we keep that in mind, I don’t think we 
need have any war scares. Germany is making herself fit to 


1 John Evelyn Wrench, op. cit., p. 331. 
* Winston S. Churchill, op. cit., p. 152. 
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fight—I’ve no doubt of that. I’ve equally no doubt that she is 
not ready and does not want to fight now.” 

The leader of March 9th took these propositions for 
granted, uttered a guarded reproof to Hitler for the manner of 
his action rather than for the action itself, and pointed out 
that “the old structure of European peace, one-sided and 
unbalanced, is nearly in ruins.” It concluded with the words: 
“It is the moment not to despair, but to rebuild.” But the 
rebuilding had to be on German terms. This was the line to 
which The Times held consistently henceforth; and it became 
rapidly more important and influential. 

Hitherto, as has been seen. The Times had not been able_ 

somewhat to Dawson’s exasperation—to infiltrate into the 
Foreign Office. Now it had a strong beachhead. Lord Halifax, 
as Lord Privy Seal and later as Lord President of the Council, 
had no specific departmental and administrative duties, and 
was therefore able to turn his hand to any task which the Prime 
Minister thought suitable for him. Under both Baldwin and 
Chamberlain he was concerned closely and continuously with 
foreign affairs. Lord Halifax has recorded his own view of this 
development: 

“I came to be a good deal associated with what Eden was 
doing at the Foreign Office, and was free to sit in with him at 
some of the international meetings which . . . claimed so large 
a portion of the Foreign Secretary’s time. Nothing then or 
since gave me any reason to think that such help as I might 
have been able to give was other than congenial to him. There 
was never the shadow of friction between us, and I came 
greatly to respect his many qualities of head and heart. 
Certainly there was so far as I am aware no foundation in his 
thought or mine for the legend, that whispering mischief 
mak ers were concerned from time to time to propagate, about 
such collaboration being a means devised by Baldwin, or 
later Chamberlain, to keep control over the Foreign Secretary. 
The relationship that we established was of complete trust and 
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mutual confidence, and not one to lend itself to any other 
purpose/’ 1 

A man of many shining virtues, chivalrous and kindly, 
Halifax was sincerely capable of seeing the relationship in a 
more genial light than, in fact, it entirely warranted- However 
agreeably he got on with Eden, the harm which he wreaked 
from the noblest of motives was vast. He and Eden shared a 
number of interests and affections; their backgrounds were 
similar, the squirearchy of the North of England, Eton and 
Oxford- But Halifax shared these—and far more intimately— 
with Geoffrey Dawson; and in his outlook on foreign affairs he 
was much nearer to Dawson, and Baldwin and Neville 
Chamberlain, than he was to Eden. To Dawson his old friend’s 
intimate association with foreign policy and with the Office 
was of the utmost importance. He was an ally, and a powerful 
one, in the heart of the citadel which Dawson from the noblest 
of motives desired to overthrow. 


Any hope of being able to evolve a resolute and sensible 
foreign policy sharply diminished in these weeks. Foreign 
affair s were inextricably mingled now with defence. The 
defence debate, which had been arranged for the first two days 
of the week after Hitler’s coup, was inevitably overshadowed 
by this event and its menacing consequences. Dalton wound up 
for the Opposition on the first night, and called for “the sturdy 
organization of Collective Security” in Europe against any 
future aggression; but he made it clear that the Labour Party— 
and, as he asserted, a vast majority of the British people at that 
time—believed that it was impossible to apply sanctions to 
Germany over the Rhineland. 

By the time Flandin arrived in London, late on the evening 
of Wednesday, March nth, all hope of any determined and 
effective step to check Germany—and even more, of making 

l Futness of Days, by the Earl of Halifax, Ch. V., p. 183. 
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her withdraw from the position she had taken up—had 
virtually vanished. 

Flandin presented himself at Winston Churchill’s 
Westminster flat at half past eight on Thursday morning. He 
told Churchill that he proposed to demand from the British 
Government the simultaneous mobilization of the land, sea and 
air forces of both countries, and that he had received assurances 
of support from all the nations of the “Little Entente” and 
from other States. The list, as he read it to Churchill, sounded 
impressive. There was no doubt in Churchill’s mind that 
superior strength lay with Britain and France. They had only 
to act to win. But Churchill was only a private member, with 
no authority. In the defence debate he had made a powerful 
plea for co-ordination of defence planning, and co-ordination 
under a single Minister. “Will there be time,” he asked, “to 
put our defences in order? We are in contact with the 
unknown. Will the awful words ‘too late’ be recorded?” 

There had been a number of indications that if such an 
arrangement were made, Churchill would be the Minister. 
On March 9th, however, Baldwin—Neville Chamberlain 
having rejected a suggestion that he should take the appoint¬ 
ment and his half-brother, Austen, return to the Treasury— 
announced that the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence 
would be Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney-General. It was a 
serious rebuff to Churchill, who remarked caustically that it 
was the most remarkable appointment since Caligula made his 
horse Consul. The Times , in a leader under the heading 
Mr. Baldwin s Choice, defended it stoutly and pointed out 
that to appoint Churchill (though no open mention was made 
of his name) “at this particular moment in the world’s aflairs 
might be misrepresented and misunderstood.” 

Therefore all that Churchill could do for the unlucky 
Flandin was to send him off with good wishes on his round of 
visits to British Ministers, and invite him to dinner that night 
to meet a gathering of his own closest friends and associates. 

Flandin saw Eden; he also saw Neville Chamberlain, who 
was now Baldwin’s obvious heir apparent and in that capacity 
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was extending his authority and influence over the whole field 
of public affairs. Chamberlain noted in his diary for Thursday: 

“Talked to Flandin, emphasizing that public opinion here 
would not support us in sanctions of any kind. His view is that, 
if a firm front is maintained by France and England, Germany 
will yield without war. We cannot accept this as a reliable 
estimate of a mad dictator’s intentions.” 1 

When Flandin urged at least an economic boycott, 
Chamberlain replied by suggesting an international force 
during negotiations, agreed to a pact for mutual assistance, and 
declared that if giving up a colony could secure lasting peace, 
he would consider such a course. 

The Council of the League opened its emergency session 
in St. James’s Palace, under the chairmanship of the British 
Foreign Secretary. Eden proposed to the delegation first, that 
Germany should withdraw all but a symbolical number of 
troops from the hitherto demilitarized zone of the Rhinelan d; 
second, that there should be no subsequent increase in that 
number; and third, that the Germans should undertake not to 
fortify the zone at least until the international situation had been 
regularized. 

In their reply the German Government temporized. They 
were not willing to withdraw, but agreed not to concentrate 
on the frontier, provided France and Belgium showed similar 
restraint. They stated that their troops in the zone n um bered 
nearly 30,000; the French estimated that there were 90,000. 
The correct figure was probably about 60,000. 

Hider, in a statement at the beginning of the week to 
G. Ward Price, the chief foreign correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, had declared that he was ready to include Austria and 
Czechoslovakia in the non-agression pact which he had 
already offered to France and Belgium, and that there was no 
time-limit imposed on his proposals; he had disclaimed any 
intention of undertaking aggressive action in the Rhineland 

1 Keith Feiling, op. cit., Ch. XVIH, p. 279. 
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against France, ‘‘on whom” (he said) “we have no further 
claims”; and he had concluded by saying that if his proposals 
were rejected or ignored there would be no further German 
overtures to Europe. 

Flan din remained in London, talking a great deal, but with 
a mounting sense of despair, and achieving nothing. The 
Locarno Powers (with the exception of Germany, which had 
denounced the Pact) held a number of ineffective meetings in 
the Locarno Room in the Foreign Office. The Council of the 
League met in St. James’s Palace. Eden hurried thither and 
thither; Ralph Wigram was almost perpetually in his wake, 
fulfilling his role as the loyal and tireless official; but Wigram’s 
last hopes were ebbing, and his heart was breaking. 

As with Hoare’s “dual approach” over the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute, so now a fever of superficial League 
activity (but not action) was combined with little-publicized 
negotiation with the offending party; and with a torrent of 
well-meant, perilous advice from those who, asserting that 
they represented public opinion in the country at large, 
continually encouraged the Government in the one disastrous 
course which they were already eager to pursue. 

Tom Jones left England (by air, for the first time in his 
life, as he recorded with boyish pride) on March nth, accom¬ 
panied by David Astor, 1 to attend an economic conference at 
Algeciras in the South of Spain. In Paris he encountered 
Professor de Madariaga, and discussed with him the prospects 
of the London Conference. Madariaga said that the French 
were very stiff and alarmed at the British attitude, and that 
there was talk of a preventive war. 

Jones retorted that the English would not dream of going 
to war because German troops had marched into their own 
territories—whatever Treaties might say. Madariaga told him 
that he had talked the matter over with Leon Blum and 
Paul-Boncour, who were in favour (as Robert Cecil also was) 
of referring the matter to the Hague Tribunal. Jones answered 
that no legal verdict would get the Germans out, and that it 

1 Younger son of the Second Viscount Astor, later Editor of The Observer . 
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The ad\ ant as e—it Droved to be sonir* rat demons m toe 
ena—was that, after several da\s of cuscussion, it was possible 
to invite Germany to be represented. Hitler sent Rabbentrop 
over by air at the head of a large and glittering delegation. 
On March 19th, twelve daw after Hitler’s ccvp, there w as a 
full session of the League Council. At the morning meeting 
Ribbentrop made a long speech, defending the cox p on the 
grounds that the Franco-Soviet Pact was incompatible with tre 
Locarno Tre at v, which was thus “terminated”. He reiterated 
Hitler’s peace proposals, and argued that the proposals and the 
“restoration of German sovereignty” represented “one 
political unit”. He concluded by affirming that the German 
people had only one desire—to live in peace with their 
neighbours. The Council heard him out and then formally 
declared that by the coup Germany had infringed the Treaties 
of Versailles and Locarno. 

In the afternoon the representatives of the Locarno Powers, 
with the exception of Germany, accepted the draft text of a 
general agreement prepared by Sir William Malkin, the 
Foreign Office’s Legal Adviser, and his fellow-jurists. It 
declared that the compatibility of the Franco-Soviet Pact 
with the Locarno Treaty should be decided by the Hague 
Court, and suggested that there should be a temporary 
international zone on the German frontier, policed by an inter¬ 
national force (“a thin screen of neutral troops immediately to 
the east of the German frontier” was the description of this 
force offered by The Times’s Diplomatic Correspondent), 
with one or two other vague and not particularly consequential 
suggestions for new measures for security. 

1 Twenty years later, with the same plausible and dishonourable arguments, a 
similar course, equallv futile, was urged upon the British Go\ eminent (in which Sir 
Anthony Eden was Prime Minister) o\ er President Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
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All these were envisaged as temporary arrangements to 
tide the dispute over through a preliminary period of negotia¬ 
tion—but the end to which these expedients should be directed 
was never made clear. A great complacency was engendered 
by the mere fact of having avoided a war. 

The Times's Diplomatic Correspondent summed it up on 
Friday, March 20th: 

“It is felt that there is every reason to be satisfied on the 
British side with the results achieved in the draft agreement. 
When the delegates first met in Paris they were brought face 
to face with an extremely grave situation. Now the tension in 
Europe seems to have been relieved materially. If there was a 
risk of war before it has been greatly diminished. It is believed 
that there should be a noticeable drop in temperature. . . . The 
agreement is welcomed, therefore, as a firm step forward on 
the road to the great objective which is the negotiation of a 
general settlement. The great difficulties still ahead are fully 
realized, but it is felt that moderation in unity and unity in 
moderation can win the day.” 

These observations ended with a grisly tribute to “the 
patience and the forbearance of the French and Belgian 
negotiators”. The crocodile wept bitterly. 

Flandin, on ChurchilTs advice backed by Ralph Wigram, 
paid a final call on Baldwin before he returned to Paris by air 
that evening. Baldwin, disclaiming any knowledge of foreign 
affairs but asserting that he was able to interpret accurately 
the feelings of the British people, answered Flan din’s passionate 
plea for British moral support for a simple police operation 
with the words: 

You may be right, but if there is even one chance in a 
hundred that war would follow from your police operation, 

I have not the right to commit England”; and after a pause he 
added, “England is not in a state to go to war.” 

Flandin drove straight from Le Bourget to the Ministry of 
the Interior, where he gave M. Sarrault, the Prime Minister, a 
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full account of what had happened in London. At half past 
eleven that night the French Cabinet office issued a com¬ 
munique saying that the Cabinet Council unanimously 
approved M. Flan din’s statement and that they thanked and 
congratulated him and M. Paul-Boncour for the energy 
with which they had defended the interests of France and of 
peace. 

Geoflrey Dawson entered in his diary the same evening: 

“I saw Eden at 7, feeling that he’d brought the French a long 
way, dined at the Beefsteak, and spent an hour at midnight 
with Ribbentrop at the Carlton. He was a good deal upset 
and made a strong case for Hitler’s general attitude. I begged 
him to take his time and to keep negotiations alive.” 

Two days later, on the Sunday evening, he noted again: 

“. . . I went down to the Foreign Office at 6 for a talk with 
Anthony Eden who was grateful for our help and not without 
hope of keeping negotiations going. The telegrams from 
Berlin were not hopeless either. .. .” 

There were others who did not take as cheerful a view of 
what had been achieved in a fortnight’s excitable comings and 
goings. Ralph Wigram bade his farewell on the Thursday 
afternoon to the French delegation, and went home to his 
house in Lord North Street. His wife wrote to Winston 
Churchill: 

“Ralph came back, and sat down in a comer of the room 
where he had never sat before, and said to me, ‘War is now 
inevitable , and I thi nk it will be the most terrible war there has 
ever been. I don’t think I shall see it, but you will. Wait now 
for bombs on this little house.’ I was frightened at his words, 
and he went on, ‘All my work these many years has been no 
use. I am a failure. I have failed to make the people here realize 
what is at stake. I am not strong enough, I suppose. I have not 
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been able to make them understand. Winston has always 
always understood, and he is strong and will go on to the end ’ ” 

Ralph Wigram died, of a broken heart, on December 
31st, 1936. He was forty-six years old. He had striven valiantly 
and without avail for what he knew to be right. He was the 
first British casualty m World War II; like other brave men 
he fought and died for his country. 

His successor as Head of the Central Department was that 
promising, talented and conscientious officer, William Strang 
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Lord Halifax, writing nearly twenty years after the event, 
admitted that the criticism excited by Munich did not surprise 
him, and that had he not been in a position of responsibility he 
would himself have been among the critics, and went on to say: 

“The right date on which criticism ought to have fastened 
was 1936, which had seen the German reoccupation of the 
Rhineland in defiance of treaty provisions. I have litde doubt 
that if we had then told Hitler bluntly to go back, his power 
for future and larger mischief would have been broken. But, 
leaving entirely aside the French, there was no section of 
British public opinion that would not have been directly 
opposed to such action in 1936. To go to war with Germany 
for walking into their own backyard, which was how the 
British people saw it, at a time moreover when you were 
actually discussing with them the dates and conditions of their 
right to resume occupation, was not the sort of thing people 
could understand. So that moment which, I would guess, 
offered the last effective chance of securing peace without war, 
went by.” 1 

Ralph Wigram’s agonized prophecy in the spring of 
1936 was accurate. The war did come; his house was bombed. 
The years between that desolating moment of prevision and 
the outbreak of the Second World War were only the logical, 
inescapable fulfilment of what had gone before. The War itself 
was not the bitter end; the harshest lessons of all had yet to be 
learned, the first of which was that there is no end. Generals 

1 The Bari of Halifax, op. cit., p. 197. 
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may surrender and await captivity and either a war crimes 
trial or die opportunity to rehabilitate themselves by writing 
their memoirs. Politicians and diplomats must struggle on in 
the rubble and the ruins of the order which they tried to 
sustain; and the issue which they evaded or slurred over in 
their youth leers up to confront them, in a new and even more 
menacing guise, when they are old. 

The study of diplomacy during the thirty years after the end 
of the First World War does not foster complacency but, at 
best, a mood of stoical compassion. The inhibitions and 
timidities of good men are as terrible in their effects as the 
unbridled lusts of the evil. The goodness, by all conventional 
standards, of the men who held political power in Britain 
until May 1940 was undoubted; the sense of their own 
rectitude in face of the disaster which overwhelmed them 
was as marked as it was pitiful. In their private lives they 
were courageous, dignified and admirable; but it was for their 
public failures and follies that they were judged. The dis¬ 
pensation of a merciful Providence, using as its instruments the 
mettlesome generosity and magnanimity of the one man who 
could have averted the catastrophe, whom they stubbornly 
excluded from office and power, gave Simon and Halifax 
the opportunity of further and honourable public service, 
and leisure thereafter in which to write their own account of 
the whole melancholy process. No such blessing was granted 
to Stanley Baldwin or Neville Chamberlain. Except in the 
turbulent and soul-searching seventeenth century our country s 
history affords few precedents for the ordeals which awaited 
these two unfortunate beings, Baldwin in his solitude and 
Chamberlain in his pain, before death gave them release. 

However piercing their private doubts and griefs, neither 
of them made any public confession of error—even as guarded 
and qualified as that which Halifax offered. The three years 
after the German entry into the Rhineland were hideous— 
far more hideous, in their squalid moral confusion, than the 
war which followed them. The worst of wars—and it is 
doubtful whether, with all its horrors and all its suffering, 
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World War II was the worst of wars—was more endurable 
man the years 193 6—1939. The attempt to appease the un¬ 
appeasable, though frequent and passionate efforts have been 
made to justify it on the grounds that it showed the sincentv 
of the British desire for peace, was as degrading as it was 
unsuccessful. It led Britain’s enemies into the delusion that 
there was nothing the British would fight for. It was sustained 
without cessation, though certainly not without criticism in 
the House of Commons and in the Press, for three years. 

The position of the Foreign Office was ironic and humiliat¬ 
ing. The high status and the great authority which it had 
achieved in the previous thirty years were taken away from 
it, not openly and abruptly, but by a gradual process of 
unacknowledged transference of power. Crisis succeeded crisis; 
the Spanish Civil War, from its dramatic and conspiratorial 
beginning through to the end of its tortuous and protracted 
agony, was the origin not only of ideological differences in 
Britain, which persisted for twenty years and more, but of a 
number of delicate and complex diplomatic issues, which the 
Foreign Office was permitted to handle at the executive level; 
but the far more important duty of formulating policy on 
these and all other major issues was removed from it to other 
spheres. Within the framework of British Cabinet government, 
there could be no great complaint if the Prime Minister 
exercised not merely a supervisory but a controlling authority 
over foreign policy. Baldwin’s fault was that the control 
which he exerted was occasional and capricious, and that it 
was subject to the influence both of unofficial advisers and of a 
small (and largely secret) cabal of Ministers and officials whose 
proper fields of responsibility did not lie in foreign affairs. 
Chamberlain’s fault was that he extended and strengthened 
the influence of this cabal, and added to it his own over-riding 
authority, his own vigorous but narrow determination to 
implement a disastrous and dishonourable policy. 

Baldwin remained in office for some fifteen months after 
Hitler’s entry into the Rhineland. Throughout the greater 
part of 1936 his authority and his personal prestige declined 
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steeply. The apparatus of government, never during his 
various terms of office markedly efficient or fast-running, 
appeared to creak along laboriously. The Press lords,' 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere, his enemies in the great batdes 
of 1929, were unforgiving and unforgiven; they renewed their 
campaign against his leadership. Seven years earlier he had 
been able, with disdainful ease, to rally his Party’s loyalty 
and defeat his detractors; but now he appeared out of touch 
with his followers, lethargic and depressed. Suddenly, at the 
end of the year, all was changed. In the swift and stormy 
drama of the abdication of King Edward VIII Baldwin’s 
reputation and his hold over his Party, over Parliament as a 
whole and over the affection and respect of millions with no 
specific political allegiance soared to new heights. The 
experience appeared totally to restore his self-confidence and 
indeed to rejuvenate him. He deferred his resignation until 
after the Coronation of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
and spent his last months in office hankering in his own rather 
obvious fashion for the delights of retirement, uttering noble 
orations of a non-political character, and bathed in the sunny 
glow of national approbation. 

On May 2,8th, 1937 Neville Chamberlain succeeded him as 
Prime Minister, and the National Government was recon¬ 
structed. Its differences from the previous Administration 
were slight but significant. Hoarc’s exile from the seats of 
power had been brief; by June 1936 he was back as First Lord 
of the Admiralty; on Chamberlain’s accession to office he 
became Home Secretary. Simon succeeded Chamberlain as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Halifax became Lord President 
of the Council. Duff* Cooper took Hoare’s place at the 
Admiralty. Eden remained at the Foreign Office. 

Even before Baldwin’s retirement, the Foreign Secretary’s 
liberty of manoeuvre was—by the implicit admission of at least 
one of his senior colleagues—in process of limitation. Lord 
Templewood has conceded, and has come within measurable 
distance of regretting and apologizing for, the fact that Eden 
was subjected to control and interference. “It is unfortunate,” 
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conduct of foreign policy; but it was also beyond question that 
Eden was increasingly embarrassed by the degree of interest 
shown m the day-to-day conduct of the Office by Hoare and 
Simon (both former Foreign Secretaries) and Halifax, an 
unacknowledged Foreign Minister Depute. “Eden’s sensitive 
temperament,” was Hoare’s shrewd, though not markedly 
charitable, comment, “was bound to react to any appearance 
of disagreement /’ 2 

The disagreement and the embarrassment were both 
cloaked and held in check during the final months of Baldwin's 
tenure of office, though a real but latent difference of sentiment, 
if not of its practical application, could be discerned between 
Eden and his senior colleagues on the subject of the Spanish 
Civil War. Eden did not escape the effects of the emotional 
storm which swept over a whole generation of English 
men and women; he saw the Spanish Civil War, in its simple 
primary colours, as a conflict between absolute right and 
absolute wrong in which the dictator should at all costs be 
totally defeated and democracy totally defended. Hoare, 
politically the most sophisticated and sensitive of his colleagues, 
believed coolly enough that both sides in the Civil War were 
to blame and that probably the Right, being less divided than 
the Left, would wm in the end; and the others were ignorant 


1 Viscount Templewood, op at, Ch. XXI, pp 350-257. 

2 Ibid, p 257 
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and unconcerned. In combination they compelled JBden to 
hedge and to be less than completely true to his convictions 
It was not impossible to apprehend, beneath the smooth 
handsome facade of urbanity and decorous loyalty which the 
Foreign Secretary maintained, a relentless tautening of tension 
When Chamberlain succeeded Baldwin the strain rapidly 
and noticeably increased. Chamberlain—it was a Labour peer 

who said of him that he had been “weaned on a pickle”_had 

none of Baldwin’s mellow intuitiveness. He was neither 
lethargic nor evasive. He was precise, businesslike and rigid. 
Lloyd George’s classic gibe about his being “a good Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham in a lean year” had, as such gibes must, 
a bite of truth to it. His virtues were the converse of his 
defects; he had been an excellent Minister of Health and had 
exhibited a certain arid competence as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His ignorance of the factors which had gone to the 
making of Europe in the 1930s was profound; his self- 
confidence was impregnable. Sincerely and stubbornly he 
wanted peace in Europe; and he convinced himself that his skill 
in going about it matched his will to achieve what he sought. 
A dour narrowness of outlook and a degree of arrogant 
complacency, rare even in politicians as successful as he had 
been, armoured him and bolstered him in this pitiful delusion. 
He was surrounded—it would be unfair to say that he 
surrounded himself—with second-rate men who flattered him, 
not from sordid motives but in pathetic sincerity, by sharing 
his views and aspirations to the full. That this catastrophic and 
charmless circle consisted of some of the most powerful and 
influential men in the country—his own closest associates in 
the Cabinet, the Editor of The Times, some senior Civil 
Servants and “the Cliveden set”—and not of the corrupt and 
ignoble clients who surround and ultimately destroy a dictator 
or tyrant added one more strand of irony to this complex 
tragedy. 

Undeterred by any consciousness of his own inadequacy in 
the field of foreign affairs Chamberlain set out, with determina¬ 
tion and litde or no regard for either the opinions or the 
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himself was the right one. 1 

His aim was, in the words of his biographer, :: *& w _ 

whether he coula wm a breathing-space, mrhcm wm cj-w. 
too, by a direct appro acn to me d. cm tors and dnousii-n of ft 
grievances.” 2 

And to do this he decided to reject the normal channels wd 
procedure of diplomacy. This meant, inevitably _nd logicdda-, 
rejecting the Foreign OfEce and the professional dirlematists; 
and it meant rejecting or suppressing the Foreign Secretary. 

One important step along this perilous and humiliating 
road had been taken while Chamberlain was still Prime 
Minister designate. Early in 1937 it was decided to replace 
Sir Eric Phipps, the Ambassador in Berlin, by someone more 
sympathetic to the rulers of the Third Reich. Sir Nevile 
Henderson, then in Buenos Aires, was selected because it was 
known that he was strongly pro-German. He was seen by 
Baldwin and Chamberlain in London in March—m interview 
ac which the Foreign Secretary was not present—and he agreed 
that he would do his utmost “to work with Hitler and the 
Nazi Party as the existing Government in Germany.’* 3 

The unlooked-for promotion, near the end of an utterly 
undistinguished career, was even more disastrous to Henderson 
than it was to his country. Neurotic, vain, self-important and 
ignorant, he became, as the title of his book demonstrated, a 

1 His fnend Geoffrey Dawson took a similar course in The Times ofhee. It amounted, 
as The History of The Times points out, to a suppression of the position of the Foreign 
Editor. Dawson and his deputy, Barnngton-Ward, were in no sense specialists in 
foreign affairs, but they exerted an authority out of all relation to the knowledge and 
experience which they possessed, and they were unable to spare the time to increase 
their knowledge. “It was impossible for anyone in B.-'WVs position to read sufficiently 
and mark well enough the course of diplomacy as revealed in the published documents, 
and thus lay the basis for a judgment that would be truly independent. By the spring 
of 1936 he had become almost solely responsible for the treatment of Anglo-German 
relations. The Editor and he relied for their knowledge of the Continent less upon his 
Correspondents than upon certain personal sources, and thus the foreign policy 
pursued by The Times after the crucial vear of 1936 became increasingly indebted to, 
in the first place, the Editor’s Ministerial friends, Baldwin, Chamberlain and Halifax, 
secondly to ‘the best and the bulk of British opinion’ and thirdly to Commonwealth 
sentiment.’’ The History of The Times , Vol. IV, Pc. II, pp. 904-905. 

2 The Li fe of Seville Chamberlain , by Keith Felling, Ch. XXIII, p 326. 

5 bir Nevile Henderson, The Failure of a Mission, p 56 
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man with a mission. That it was at best a futile mission, and. at 
worst an evil one, did not occur to Henderson, nor to those 
who made him the instrument of their policy and discarded 
him gracelessly when that policy tumbled in ruins. Thereafter 
he soon died, the poor bemused fool, a victim of his own silly 
and ignoble obsession and others’ exploitation of it and him. 

The next step in the process of undermining the authority 
and prestige of the Foreign Secretary and his Department was 
taken in the autumn when Lord Halifax, in his role as Master 
of the Middleton Hounds, received and, after consultation 
with Eden accepted, an invitation to go to a hunting exhibition 
in Berlin sponsored by Goering and thereafter spend a few 
days shooting foxes in East Prussia, Mecklenburg or Saxony. 
Not much came of this much-publicized venture; the urbane 
and saintly Master of Foxhounds met Goering and Goebbels, 
and had a long interview with Hitler in his mountain retreat 
above Berchtesgaden. The Fuehrer was on the whole restrained 
and quiet; the only topics on which he showed a tendency to 
declaim were the Soviet Union and the British Press. Lord 
Halifax did not set much political value on the talk, but he 
remarked in his diary, with commendable understatement: 
“One had a feeling all the time that we had a totally different 
sense of values and were speaking in a different language.” 1 

Negligible as were its immediate political results, impecc¬ 
able as had been the protocol which surrounded it, it served 
to demonstrate that the Prime Minister and the Lord President 
of the Council believed that they were just as capable as, if not 
more capable than, the Foreign Secretary of handling the 
country’s external relations, even on a matter of supreme 
importance, delicacy and intimacy; and it certainly did not 
make Eden’s position more stable or more secure. 

The next manoeuvre in the process by which the Office 
and the Secretary of State were encircled and neutralized was 
less obvious and far more damaging. On the last day of 1937* 
the first anniversary of Ralph Wigram’s death. Sir Robert 
Vansittart, the Permanent Under-Secretary, who was regarded 

1 The Earl of Halifax, op. dt., Ch. V, p. 189. 
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by Chamberlain, Halifax, The Furies, Tom Jones ana :he whole 
Cliveden set as responsible for the Office’s inconvenient and 
improperly strong anti-German line, was adroitly hi-jacked out 
of harm’s way. He was given a G.C.B. and promoted to a 
newly-created, useless post with the cynical title of Chief 
Diplomatic Adviser to the Foreign Secretary. His successor 
was an agreeable, placatory official, Sir Alexander Cadogan, an 
efficient administrator, smooth, colourless and un original. 

Since one of the more important points r ais ed bv Hitler in 
his talk with Halifax had been his dislike of British newspapers 
and of “influences in the Foreign Office that were adverse to 
Germany”, 1 it was not difficult to see a connection between the 
two events. There was demure rejoicing in Printing House 
Square, and there were no illusions as to the significance of the 
trumpery post which had been invented for Van. Robin 
Barrington-W'ard wrote to Geoffiey Dawson gleef ull y on 
January 2nd, 1938: “I cannot quite see Vansittart being set 
apart to consider whether the Prime Minister should continue 
his present policy towards Germany or not.” A man responsible, 
in Hitler’s view, for “malignant” criticism of Germany in the 
British Press, and an obstacle to closer Anglo-German 
relations had been disposed of. The responsibility for this mean 
and ill-omened action was—however much The Times might 
applaud it—Neville Chamberlain’s. His biographer, writing 
in 1944, could only observe: 

“Now though Chamberlain had for some years girded at 
the conduct of the Foreign Office, he was by no means solitary 
in that, while any notion that he aimed at capturing one key 
position after another is baseless. Historically, for example, 
the change of Permanent Under-Secretary and the later 
resignation of the Foreign Secretary were entirely unconnected. 
Nor, again, did he ignore, and far less was he unsupported by, 
diplomatic opinion, finding in many eminent seniors of that 
service repeated assurances of approval for his policy.” 2 

1 The History of The Times, Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 910. 

2 Keith Feiling, op. cit., C. XXIII, pp. 326-32 7. 
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Even B.-W.’s bleak chuckle left a better taste in the mouth 
than this hollow sophistry. In the effort to conciliate Hitler no 
stone could be left unturned. If those who disagreed with the 
effort, and suffered from the zeal with which it was maintained, 
came to the conclusion that conciliation—of a vile man anH a 
vile regime—was seen as an end in itself, they were in the 
rough climate of those years hardly to be blamed. It is necessary 
to be charitable towards the memory of Chamberlain and his 
associates; it is not necessary to evade or slur over the truth. 

The Foreign Office was within measurable distance of being 
brought under control. The whole British Press could not be 
nobbled—and, to be fair, there is no evidence that Chamberlain 
made any serious or sustained attempt to nobble it—but The 
Times and the Cabinet cabal were in happy harmony. When 
during the previous summer there had been a bitter outburst 
against The Times in Germany, Dawson had lamented to his 
Berlin correspondent: “I did my utmost, night after night, to 
keep out of the paper anything that might hurt their suscepti¬ 
bilities. I can really think of nothing that has been printed now 
for many months past which they could possibly take exception 
to as unfair comment.” 1 Now he and B.-W\ redoubled their 
efforts—writing long, careful leaders in their judicious prose, 
and altering and censoring correspondents’ despatches from 
overseas. Not a word should jar Herr Hitler’s tender nerves if 
they could help it. 

There remained the Foreign Secretary himself, ardent, 
elegant, conscientious, and an electoral asset of the first water. 
Lord Halifax, Lord Templewood and Neville Chamberlain’s 
vigorous biographer have all asserted that Eden rejoiced when 
Chamberlain succeeded Baldwin, because he realized that there 
was now a Prime Minister who would show some interest 
in the foreign side and who was not averse from taking 
decisions. Their personal relationship, therefore, during and 
after the events which now occurred, was one of warm 
friendliness and mutual respect. But within the Cabinet and on 
the subject of the grave issues which now confronted them they 

1 The History of The Times , Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 907. 
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were totally incompatible. Tne difference m temperament and 
the difference in age were minor factors. The real and un¬ 
bridgeable abyss between them was political. They differed 
radically both as to the aim of foreign policy and as to the 
methods of conducting that policy. 

Chamberlain was narrow, prejudiced, stubborn and dourly 
unimaginative on political matters; he had the kind of courage 
which accompanies this temperament, and it included an 
unquestioned and unquestioning capacity to take and to hold 
fast to fundamental decisions. He could be—and was—broken; 
he did not sway or shift or bow to the wind. 

For all the brightness of his early success, there was a doom 
on Eden. His past foretold his future. He was quick, sensitive, 
high-spirited and high-principled; but he could hesitate and 
change his mind when he was confronted with the effects of a 
crucial decision. His courage was great, his imagination vivid, 
his sense of loyalty deep. He was a political leader of a different 
texture from most of those who, in the hurly-burly of mass 
democracy, climb to the summit and remain there. The 
excellent qualities in him and the faults and daws which 
marred his complex character were all the product of his 
heredity and his environment. 

He was the second surviving son of Sir William Eden, one 
of the most spectacular and controversial figures of the later 
Victorian age, a talented, charming, acutely difficult, litigious 
baronet, who involved himself in a succession of highly- 
publicized quarrels and emerged from them with his head 
bloody but unbowed. Anthony Eden was just seventeen when 
the First World War broke out; bis brother and many of his 
dearest friends were killed in action during that war; he 
himself fought through it with distinction and great gallantry 
and ended it as a Brigade major with an M.C. 

His political career hitherto had been swift and relatively 
smooth. He was the youngest man for many years past to hold 
one of the principal Secretaryships of State, and a key position 
in the Government. He now came to the first major crisis 
of his career, and it disclosed in a light both lurid and significant 
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that mixture of qualities ui him, both admirable and fatal 
which was the essence of his tragedy. It showed hun to be, in 
a dismal phase of a coarse and violent epoch, a Hamlet who was 
called upon to play Henry V, and like Hamlet he was noble 
and ill-starred. 

As happens to such men he was, throughout much of his 
career, served and sustained by a staunch and devoted friend 
of tougher fibre. The Horatio to this Hamlet was then 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
a man four years older than his chief, Robert Arthur James 
Gascoyne-Cecil, Viscount Cranborne, subsequently fifth 
Marquess of Salisbury. Heir to the massive and varied 
splendours of the Cecil tradition, of a keen and ranging 
intellect, courageous and shrewd, Lord Cranborne (as he was 
then known) was a much simpler man than Eden. He was not 
superficially brilliant, he was utterly without vanity, and he 
shouldered his great privileges and his great responsibilities 
both in the same matter-of-fact and modest fashion. Eden 
could not have asked and could not have deserved a better 
colleague and ally through the vicissitudes which now and later 
were to beset them both. 

Eden, robbed of the support, help and advice of Vansittart, 
whom he had known and worked with since he first entered 
the Office in Austen Chamberlain’s day, turned towards his 
political colleague and assistant, and found in him a glowing 
and steadfast sympathy and loyalty. When the conflict with 
Neville Chamberlain came out into the open they stood 
together. Meanwhile, Chamberlain had been gathering his 
associates and allies: the Lord President of the Council, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Editor of The Times and the 
Home Secretary. 

Hoare’s return to the inner circle of power, indeed to a key 
position in the cabal, had been rapid and to some extent 
fortuitous and unsought. Both by instinct and by training he 
was in accord with Chamberlain’s ideas. Not only did they 
approach most of the major questions in public fife in the same 
way, but their habits outside official routine brought them 
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continually together. When Parliament wis :n sew.O'i tn.e\ 
made a practice of walking round tnc lake :n St. James's Park 
every morning before they went to their offices; and on these 
walks thev discussed Government affairs, Even.' momins a 
quaint perambulating procession could be observed under the 
trees, between the sloping lawns and the shimmering water: 
at its head, Chamberlain and Ho are, in earnest conversation: 
a few paces behind, their two wives; and again behind, the 
two detectives assigned to protect the statesmen. 

In the recess they met regularly at various country houses, 
and their conversations were as free, friendly and widely 
ranging as they were in the London park. It was an association 
of considerable significance. There was something curiously 
birdlike about the pair of them: Hoare was a chaffinch, sleek, 
prim, bright and bobbish; Chamberlain, angular and dis¬ 
dainful, had the air of a slightly ruffled hawk; together they 
picked and pecked their way over public affairs. Since they 
thought so consolingly alike on domestic matters such as 
derating, slum-clearance and prison reform, they found an 
increasing measure of agreement in the field of foreign politics. 

Chamberlain’s turn of mind was severely empirical. He 
was convinced that the problems of foreign policy could be 
tackled in the same logical, orderly fashion, practical point by 
point, in which as Minister of Health in the 1920s or as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the early 1930s he had dealt 
with the social and fiscal issues which had confronted him. 
He concentrated his analytical and methodical mind on the 
tasks which he deemed to be crucial, and on evolving and 
putting into practice a concrete and concerted programme for 
preventing the catastrophe of another war, the prospect of 
which haunted and oppressed his limited imagination. 

When he came to consider the stages of such a plan, he 
reached the conclusion that had already been forced on 
Hoare when, two years earlier, he had been Foreign Secretary. 
To both of them the first stage seemed to he an attempt to 
separate Europe’s two dictators. They relied upon the 
traditional Italian dislike of Germany and the Germans, and 
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upon the resentment which, from time to time, Mussolini 
displayed towards Hitler’s pretensions and Hitler’s patronage. 
It appeared to them possible as well as practically valuable to 
win back Mussolini’s friendship. Therefore sanctions— 
“midsummer madness” as Chamberlain described them, and 
thereby outraged all true believers—were dropped, and 
Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia was accorded tacit assent. Lord 
Templewood, in his account of these transactions, says that 
Eden accepted Chamberlain’s programme and “until the 
beginning of 1938 actively worked for it.” 1 

Eden was, and always remained, reticent about the degree, 
if any, to which he differed from Chamberlain on policy in 
Europe; his sense of timing was different; and what he came 
to find intolerable was Chamberlain’s method of conducting 
negotiations. It would be charitable to assume that thi<; 
method was not deliberately adopted with the intention of 
usurping the Foreign Secretary’s responsibility and making 
his position so impossible that his only course was to resign; 
but this—combined with the other steps which Chamberlain 
took—was certainly its effect; and it secured for Chamberlain, 
for the rest of his reign as Prime Minister, a Foreign Secretary 
who, whatever his other virtues, was, in this office, a cipher 
and an obedient mouthpiece. 

Chamberlain, Lord Templewood says, was “so sure that 
his plan was right, and so deeply convinced that he must 
carry it through without a moment’s delay, that his singleness 
of urgent purpose made him impatient of obstacles and 
indifferent to incidental risks.” 2 

Obsessed by his purpose, this cautious and chilly politician 
became an old man in a hurry. The old-established machine of 
the Foreign Office did not seem to him to move quickly 
enough for the crisis that threatened Europe. He persuaded 
himself to believe that a Foreign Secretary, left to himself, 
became enmeshed in the web of an intricate department. His 
delusions about the work of the Office, according to Hoare’s 

1 Viscount Templewood, op. cit., p. 258. 

2 Ibid, p. 259. 
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account, went even further and. lie developed the curious and 
arrogant theory that “the classical methods of dmlomacv 
under which ambassadors interviewed Foreign Ministers and 
leisurely dispatches passed between distant capitals” were out 
of date “in the new world of dictators, wireless and 
aeroplanes.” 1 It was an error as vulgar and ignorant as it was 
dangerous, and it led him to sidetrack the Foreign Secretarv 
and to associate and to work with (as Hoare put it delicately) 
“advisers -who were not always the accredited experts on 
foreign affairs.” 

Vansittart was out of the way; his successor, though 
dignified and affable, was colourless and ineffective. The 
adviser on whom Chamberlain relied implicitly had had no 
training and no experience of any kind in international 
diplomacy. He was Sir Horace Wilson, a shadowy and some¬ 
what enigmatic figure in British history, yet of sharp and 
sombre significance. He was a senior Civil Servant: he was 
then fifty-six years old, and he shrank with almost excessive 
modesty from publicity of any kind. Since the end of the 
First "World "War his promotion had been rapid and 
spectacular. In 1919 he was selected by Lloyd George to be a 
Principal Assistant Secretary in the newly-established Ministry 
of Labour; two vears later he was the Permanent Secretarv of 
this department, a post he held for nine years. In 1930 he was 
appointed Chief Industrial Adviser to the Government, and 
in this capacity he attended the Ottawa Conference of 1932 
and attracted the attention of Stanley Baldwin by his con¬ 
scientiousness and self-effacing industry. Five years later, 
though still officially holding this title, he was seconded to the 
Treasury for special duties with the Prime Minister. Neville 
Chamberlain, when he succeeded Baldwin, already knew 
Horace "Wilson and trusted him highly. He retained his 
services and extended his power. 

His appearance, according to an anonymous writer in the 
Daily Herald in 1938, was that of “an ageing and unsuccessful 
clerk whose firm expects to be bankrupted next week”. By 

1 I bid, op. cit., p. 259. 
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then his reputation was impressive, though his practical 
achievements were few. He had been a focal figure on the 
Government side m the coal stoppage of 1926, and had 
displayed, in the words of the same hostile observer, “an 
almost frightening capacity for keeping cool/ 5 In the General 
Strike of the same year he was one of the chief men behind the 
scenes, as unruffled when he finished twenty hours’ work in a 
day as when he began. When the economic slump was at its 
worst he was sent to Manchester to try to rationalize the cotton 
trade; he made himself as unpopular with the mill-owners as 
with their hands, and returned to London looking bleak but 
unabashed. Mr. J. H. Thomas called him either “the ruddy 
wonder” or “’Orace”. Lord Beaver brook nicknamed him 
“the Office Boy”, and his employees wrote biting but accurate 
portrait studies of “the mystery man at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
elbow”. 

Hoare, who knew him well, said that he was orthodox, 
conscientious and efficient, that it was partisan and untrue to 
accuse him of intriguing himself into a position of great 
political influence, and that left to himself Wilson would have 
preferred to remain absorbed in his normal duties in the 
Treasury. He was responsible for developing the then novel 
technique by which the heads of the principal departments 
jointly sorted out the data of the more important problems 
before they went to the Cabinet. Chamberlain, who had the 
same kind of tidy mind, when he became Prime Minister and 
found himself overwhelmed with domestic and foreign 
problems, many of them long overdue for decision, not 
unnaturally had recourse to the methods which had already 
proved so valuable, and to the trusted adviser whose help had 
been so useful to him in the past. 

Whatever the road by which Wilson reached Downing 
Street, once there he was installed in a small room adjoining 
the Cabinet Room where Prime Ministers habitually worked; 
and very soon the knowledgeable came to the conclusion that a 
rival Foreign Office was being established at Number Ten. 
It had happened before, after all, under Lloyd George. The 
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assumption was not entirely accurate. The Foreign Office 
continued to discharge its multifarious duties; but from the 
beginning of 193 8 until Chamberlain’s fall, it had no say in the 
handling of the one all-important issue of Anglo-German 
relations. 

Lord Templewood has written: 

“Could this unfortunate impression have been avoided 
with a little more trust and patience ? I believe that it would 
have been possible to dissipate the atmosphere of suspicion, 
but at the cost of some delay and many explanations. It may 
be that a heart-to-heart talk with Eden would have cleared the 
air . . - Chamberlain was working against time and in an 
atmosphere of urgent crisis. He was thinking so completely 
of the threat that was overhanging Europe that in his anxiety 
for action he was apt to underrate the need for discussion and 
explanation.” 1 

This is charitable, ingenious and plausible. But what in 
fact happened? Neville Chamberlain, almost as soon as he 
assumed office, wrote to Mussolini in a friendly, not to say 
effusive, strain; and shordy afterwards began talks with 
Grandi on the possibility of further negotiations. Late in 1937 
his sister-in-law Ivy, Austen’s widow, who had struck up a 
friendship with Mussolini at the time of Locarno and had 
maintained it in after years, went to "winter in Rome. The 
Mussolini whom she knew was the simple-hearted fellow who 
had covered her hand with kisses in that unforgettable moment 
after the signing of Austen’s splendid Treaty, who had been so 
truly fond of her beloved Austen and so kind to the children. 
She bustled busily about Rome, she saw the dear Duce, she 
poured out her silly, fond heart to Neville in a series of letters 
to which he gave a serious attention and attached an importance 
that they certainly did not merit. The impression which they 
conveyed— and to be fair to Neville, he convinced himself 
that they merely confirmed opinions which he had obtained 

1 Ibid, p. 261 . 
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from other sources—was that the Italians were eager to begin 
talks, that Germany was intensely unpopular in Italy, and that 
His Majesty’s Government’s dislike of the current violent 
anti-British propaganda campaign in Italy was merely ^ 
pretext for evading negotiations. 

Eden, who had several talks with Grandi in December, 
came to the conclusion that there was little to be gained from 
falling in with Italian desires; he wanted the propaganda 
campaign to cease; he had no intention of hurry ing to 
recognize, de jure as well as de facto, the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia, because when he did so he wanted to carry France 
wilh him. 

In a long, carefully explanatory note in his diary, written 
just after Eden’s resignation, Neville Chamberlain recorded: 

“In late December, before we separated for Christmas, I 
spoke to Anthony about the Italian situation. By that time 
Mussolini had given notice of his intention to leave the 
League. Our relations had steadily deteriorated. The Bari 
station was pouring out streams of anti-British propaganda, 
the Press was hostile, anti-British intrigue was going on in 
Egypt, Palestine and Arabia, the Bcrlin-Rome Axis had been 
greatly strengthened, Germany had signed an Anti-Comintern 
pact with Japan, and Italy had joined it. I told A. that I feared 
we were getting ourselves into a deadlock, if we stuck to it 
that we could not open conversations till the League had given 
us permission.’’ 1 

Halifax shared Chamberlain’s views; he wanted talks to 
begin and held that, when they did, the propaganda matter 
would solve itself; the matter of recognizing the conquest of 
Ethiopia must be handled through the League, though some 
de facto recognition was necessary if relations were not to 
drift from bad to worse. They both saw recognition as a 
bargaining counter; it was not to be accorded unconditionally, 
but as part of a general effort towards appeasement. 

1 Keith Feiling, op. cit., p. 335. 



The differences between Chamberlain and Halifax on one 
side and Eden on the other were not resolved before the 
Christmas recess. They were not indeed confined to the single 
question of negotiations with Italy. Eden’s misgivings on 
defence were deepening rapidly; and on November iith he 
tried to open his heart to the Prime Minister on this important 
topic. Chamberlain was unreceptive and snowed nis impatience 
brusquely by advising the Foreign Secretary to “go home and 
take an aspirin.” 

With matters in this unsatisfactory state, but with the full 
knowledge of them confined to a close circle of Ministers. 
Eden went off for a short holiday in the South of France. 
During his absence President Roosevelt threw what he 
subsequently described as a bomb into the stale and perilous 
atmosphere of European diplomacy, and in doing so made the 
first attempt to take the American people out of the mood of 
contemptuous isolationism in which they had so long dwelt. 
Roosevelt himself was ending the first year of his second term 
as President; he was deeply involved in internal politics, 
battling with the stubborn remains of the economic recession, 
and engaged in guerilla war with a hostile and ill-tempered 
Congress. The United States carried but “little weight in the 
quivering balance of power politics”; 1 yet the President 
had the prudence, the foresight and the courage not only 
to try to comprehend what was happening in Europe but 
to intervene as far as he could and as soon as he thought it 
necessary. 

On the evening of January nth Mr. Sumner Welles, then 
Under-Secretary in the United States State Department, called 
upon Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British Ambassador in 
Washington, bearing a secret and confidential message from 
Mr. Roosevelt to Air. Chamberlain. The President in this 
missive suggested that he would like to call a conference in 
Washington of representatives of Germany, France and Italy 
in order to discuss the underlying causes of current difficulties 
and, if possible, reach agreement on fundamental political 

1 James Macgregor Bums, Roosevelt, the Lion and the Fox, Ch. XIX, p. 3S5. 
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principles, the agreement subsequently to be submitted to 
other Powers for their adherence. Before taking this step 
however, he wished to consult the British Government on 
their view of such a plan, and he stipulated that no other 
Government should be informed of either the nature or the 
existence of such a proposal. He asked that he should be given 
a reply within six days, and made it clear that only if his 
proposal met with “the cordial approval and wholehearted 
support of His Majesty’s Government” would he then approach 
the other Governments. 

Churchill has described this approach by the President as 
“a formidable and measureless step.” Duff Cooper, who 
although he was a Cabinet Minister knew nothing of it at the 
time, later said that it was “an immense opportunity which, if it 
had been seized upon, might have proved one of the turning- 
points in European history and would probably have averted 
the coming war.” 1 

Neville Chamberlain saw it very differently. Sir Ronald 
Lindsay’s telegram containing the President’s proposal reached 
the Foreign Office on January 12th; copies of it were sent to 
the Prime Minister in the country that evening. The following 
morning he went to London to answer what he himself 
described as “a bolt from the blue.” He was perturbed and 
angry. He thought the proposal ill-considered; and any 
attempt at implementing it would, he believed, destroy his 
own hope of concrete agreements on specific points. He was 
also doubtful (so it was subsequently claimed by his colleagues 
and apologists, Hoare and Halifax) about the President’s 
ability to carry through his own idea, in view of the warning 
with which the message concluded: “The traditional policy 
of freedom from political involvement, which the U.S. 
Government has maintained, and will maintain, is well known. 
In the determination of political frontiers the U.S. Government 
can take no part.” 

With complete self-confidence Chamberlain did not even 
bother to summon the cabal, now graced with the title of the 

1 Old Men Forget , by Duff Cooper, Ch. XIII, p„ 21 o- 
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Foreign. Poucy Committee or me Cabinet- He consulted 
nobody and sent his answer on January 13 th. It was to the 
effect that he appreciated the President’s confidence in 
consulting him in this fashion, and thanked him for his 
“courageous initiative”, but that as His Majesty's Government 
were engaged upon specific negotiations with Ger man y and 
Italy, the President might wish to consider whether “there 
was not a risk of his proposal cutting across our efforts”, and if 
this were so, whether it would no: be better to reconsider the 
timing of his plan and of any public announcement. In so far 
as Italv was concerned, Chamberlain added, “His .Maiesrv's 
Government would be prepared, for their part, if possible 
with the authority of the League of Nations, to recognize 
de jure the Italian occupation of Abyssinia, if they found tha t 
the Italian Government on their side were readv to give 
evidence of their desire to contribute to the restoration of 
confidence and friendly relations.” 

Since this telegram was sent through Foreign Office 
channels, the senior officials in the Office were aware of its 
contents. On the evening of January 15 th the Secretary of 
State was back in England, urged to cut short his holiday not 
by the Prime Minister but by his own staff. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, who was not perhaps entirely the cypher that he was 
expected to be, was on the pier at Dover to meet him. By 
this time a brief signal had been received from Roosevelt 
agreeing to defer making his proposal and intimating that he 
would give a full reply by letter to Chamberlain on January 
17th. Eden, perplexed and angered, forthwith despatched a 
telegram to Sir Ronald Lindsay attempting to minimize the 
effects of Chamberlain’s tactless and chilly rebuff to the 
President. 


On the morning of January 18th the President’s letter 
reached London. In it he reaffirmed his willingness to postpone 
making his proposal in view of the fact that the British 
Government were contemplating direct negotiations, but he 
added that he was gravely concerned at the suggestion of 
de jure recognition, which he thought might have a most 
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harmful effect both upon Japanese pohey in the Far East and 
upon American opinion. 

Churchill has declared that Mr. Cordell Hull, the U.S. 
Secretary of State, who himself handed the letter to Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, said that such a recognition would “rouse a 
feeling of disgust, would revive and multiply all fears of 
pulling the chestnuts out of the fire; it would be represented as 
a corrupt bargain completed in Europe at the expense of 
interests in the Far East in which America is intimately 
concerned.’’ 1 

There could be little doubt of the difficulties which 
Chamberlain’s abrupt and self-satisfied action had precipitated. 
Not one but several meetings of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Cabinet were held to consider the President’s letter. 
Even if Eden was unable to make Chamberlain (or his allies 
in the Committee) realize the enormity of what he had done, 
he was able to bring about a sharp change in the Government’s 
attitude. Hoare’s somewhat disingenuous explanation was that 
Chamberlain had come to realize more fully the importance 
which the President attached to his plan, and therefore became 
more than ever anxious not to disappoint him. On January 
zist a much more conciliatory telegram was despatched to 
Washington, warmly welcoming Roosevelt’s initiative and 
affirming that there was no need any longer to defer 
the President’s statement, to which the British 
Government would immediately and publicly give 
their support. 

Eden gave no indication to his colleagues that he was 
dissatisfied with this outcome; but the whole episode had, as 
Churchill said, defined in a decisive manner the difference of 
view between the Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister. 
For a time the rift was hidden—so carefully hidden indeed 
that the Cabinet as a whole only learned about the President’s 
message when the matter was past history and even then were 
not told that there had been any divergence of opinion 
between Chamberlain and Eden. Duff Cooper, the First 

i Winston S. Churchill, op. dt., Vol. I, Ch. XIV, p. 197* 
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Lord, wrote in n.s diary as late as Fmruarv 1522. mb’ a 
few days before the final crisis which brought about Eden's 
resignation: 

“The Press thh> week have got no.d or a cuite untrue storv 
that there is a profound disagreement between Anthonv and 
the Prime Minister over friendship with Italy. There is no 
foundation for it.’" 1 

Eden’s sense of loyalty was dawless. He told nobody. He 
sought no allies among the younger members of the Cabinet 
who might have been expected to share his views and support 
him. He kept his troubles entirely to himself. He carefully 
refrained from establishing any contact with the Government's 
most powerful and potentially dangerous critic, Winston 
Churchill. Nor did Churchill, who had remarkable private 
sources of information and was aware of differences within 
the Cabinet, attempt to communicate with Eden. 

It was probably not an issue on which Eden could 
have resigned; and it never came to a head. But Churchill, 
pondering the President’s offer many years later, concluded 
sombrely: 

“We must regard its rejection—for such it was—as the loss 
of the last frail chance to save the world from tyranny 
otherwise than by war. That Air. Chamberlain, with his 
limited outlook and inexperience of the European scene, 
should have possessed the self-sufficiency to wave away the 
proffered hand stretched out across the Atlantic leaves one, 
even at this date, breathless with amazement. The lack of all 
sense of proportion, and even of self-preservation which this 
episode reveals in an upright, competent, well-meaning man, 
charged, with the destinies of our country and all who depended 
upon it, is appa llin g. One cannot today even reconstruct 
the state of mind which would render such gestures 
possible.” 2 


1 Duff Cooper, op. cit., Ch. XIII, p. 211. 

2 Winston S. Churchill, op. cit., p. 199. 
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Chamberlain’s biographer, even if he too found it difficult to 
reconstruct the Prime Minister’s state of mind, at least made 
an effort to advance some reasons for his action, the chief of 
which was his fear that the dictators would merely “use this 
line-up of the Democracies as a pretext for a break”. When 
Eden came back from the South of France it was discovered, 
so Mir. Feiling alleged, “that he would rather risk that calamity 
than the loss of American goodwill.” 1 

It became difficult in after years even to reconstruct the 
frame of mind which deemed a break with Hider and 
Mussolini to be a calamity. But that this was the sincere and 
obstinate opinion of Chamberlain and his friends is the plain 
if preposterous truth; and it was to lead them into infinitely 
worse blunders, the country and Europe into more grievous 
sorrows and deeper humiliations. 

Meanwhile, Eden on January 2,5 th went to Paris to consult 
the French Government, for the approach to Italy, carrying 
the French along in general agreement, had now become of 
crucial importance. The French Ministers insisted that it would 
be necessary to include the matter of Italian help to the rebels 
in Spain in any general discussions with Italy. This accorded 
with Eden’s own view, and he returned to London to put it 
to Chamberlain. 

The pace of the oncoming crisis now quickened sharply. 
On February 4th, in the middle of one of those secret but bitter 
internal conflicts which frequendy convulsed the Nazi 
regime, Hider replaced von Neurath by Ribbentrop as 
Foreign Minister. Eight days afterwards he took the first step 
in his onslaught on Austria. He summoned Kurt von 
Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden and there presented him with a 
brutal ultimatum, demanding an immediate amnesty for all 
political offenders (including, of course, the large numbers of 
Austrian Nazis who had been striving to overthrow the 
Government and destroy their country’s liberty), and the 
appointment of the leading Austrian Nazi, Seyss-Ihquart, as 
Minister of the Interior with power over the police. 

x Keith Feiling, op. cit., Ch, XXIV, p. 336. 
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Ribbentrop, some weeks later, giving breakfast at the 
German Embassy in London to Lord Astor, Sir Thomas 
Inskip and Tom Jones, bad the calculated impudence to 
describe this interview—the most terrible experience of the 
unhappy Schuschnigg’s life—as “friendly and unforced”, and 
to claim that he and Schuschnigg had been agreed on the 
ultimate objective—the Anschluss—but that it was to be 
reached by gradual stages. 1 Even Tom Jones and Inskip, 
gullible though they were, felt constrained, as they walked 
away from the breakfast party, to hint to each other that 
Ribbentrop had not been frank about this episode. 

On February I 3 th, die day on which it occurred, Eden, on 
the instructions of the Cabinet Foreign Affairs Committee, 
gave Henderson, the British Ambassador in Berlin, an outline 
of the contributions towards appeasement which, at the proper 
moment, Britain would offer, and of those to be invited from 
Germany. 

These developments were closely inter-related, and they 
occurred at a time when the British Government’s capacity 
for resolute and prompt action was sapped by its internal 
divisions. As the anonymous author of The History of 
The Times observed mildly: “The degree of uncertainty in a 
nation whose foreign policy had so long been marked by 
uncertainty was unusual.” For Dawson and Barrington-Ward 
the situation was not without its irony: they had for so long 
been accustomed, in their confidential talks in the Foreign 
Office and at Number Ten, to being given the Government’s 
line and then presenting it as their own that when the 
Government were confused and divided on an issue of this 
magnitude the confusion communicated itself to Printing 
House Square. 

In Rome, in the meantime, Count Ciano told Lord Perth 
that he had instructed Grandi to press for an early start to 
Anglo-Italian conversations in London in view of “possible 
future happenings”, and Chamberlain’s sister-in-law, un¬ 
dismayed by the effects of her interference in high matters of 

x Thomas Jones, op, cit., p, 395. 
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state, extracted a message from Mussolini to the Prime 
Minister to the effect that he desired an early agreement, to 
cover all points in dispute, and that the British Government 
would not find Italy unreasonable. 

After a number of discussions between Chamberlain and 
Eden, in which the latter insisted that, before discussions began, 
Italy should give some concrete evidence of her good inten¬ 
tions—specifically, order the withdrawal of the Italian 
“volunteers*’ on General Franco’s side in Spain—the Prime 
Minister reached the extraordinary conclusion that the Foreign 
Office and the Foreign Secretary were deliberately obstructing 
him and seeking to prevent him from seeing Grandi. 

He thereupon acted independently. Among his confidants 
and cronies he numbered Sir Joseph Ball, the head of the 
research department at the Conservative Central Office, 
who had at least one acquaintance of some influence and 
authority in the Italian Embassy. Through this quaint channel 
Grandi was informed that the Prime Minister would welcome 
a visit to Number Ten. 

The evidence as to the extent to which Chamberlain’s 
employment of these intermediaries was secret and con¬ 
spiratorial is directly contradictory. Duff Cooper, who was 
First Lord of the Admiralty, has stated categorically: “Eden 
knew more than I did, but neither he nor I knew that behind 
his back our own Prime Minister was in secret communication 
with the Italian Ambassador.*’ 1 Lord Templewood, then 
Home Secretary and a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Cabinet, has commented: . the Foreign 

Office knew of the association and attached little importance 
to it. . . . Unofficial contacts of this kind have not been 
uncommon in Whitehall. In this case, the Foreign Office 
regarded them as necessary rather than objectionable or 
dangerous. There was no mystery about the meeting. 
Chamberlain’s determination to short-circuit delays was as 
well known to the Foreign Office as it was to Grandi.” 2 


1 Duff Cooper, op. at, p 2x4 
a Viscount Templewood, op. at, pp. 278-279. 
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Grandi’s own despatches to Ciano melodramatically made 
the most of it. Il Duce was in a pressing mood; Hitler was due 
to visit Rome in May, and it would be salutary to face him 
with a big bargaining counter in the shape of an Anglo- 
Italian Agreement; therefore a “now or never” note was 
insinuated into the approaches, to which Chamberlain 
responded exacdy as Mussolini had hoped. 

On February 10th Grandi, in reply to Chamberlain’s 
subterranean invitation, presented himself at Downing 
Street, and in what was obviously a pre liminar y warming-up 
session assured the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
that the Duce was anxious to begin negotiations. Chamberlain’s 
appetite was keenly whetted; Eden was noticeably lacking in 
enthusiasm. He reiterated his insistence that there should be an 
agreement on the conditions of the withdrawal of Italian 
volunteers and the beginning of the actual withdrawal before 
the conversations opened. Two days later he wrent to 
Birmingham, and in a major speech to a big gathering of 
Young Conservatives in Chamberlain’s own heartland, said 
that for him there was no ugency about the sacrifice of 
principles and the shirking of responsibilities. To rousing 
cheers from his youthful audience he proclaimed: “It is not 
by seeking to buy goodwill that peace is made, but on a basis 
of frank reciprocity with mutual respect.” 

Throughout the following week events moved rapidly. 
By February 17th Chamberlain’s belief that he was being 
prevented from having a heart-to-heart talk with Grandi had 
hardened into an obsession. Grandi, on his side, had refused 
to see the Foreign Secretary alone. Sir Joseph Ball and his 
friend in the Italian Embassy were feverishly active. 

On Friday, February 18th Grandi went to Downing Street 
for the second time, and again saw Chamberlain and Eden. 
The conversation lasted some three hours. Chamberlain 
treated Eden throughout as hostile; and Grandi reported 
excitedly to Ciano: 

“Chamberlain, in fact, in addressing his questions directly 
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to me, expected from me—this was obvious—nothing more 
nor less than those details and definite answers which were 
useful to him as ammunition against Eden. This I at once 
realized and naturally tried to supply Chamberlain with all 
the ammunition which I considered might be useful to him to 
this end. There is no doubt that in this connection the contacts 
previously established between myself and Chamberlain 
through his confidential agent proved to be very valuable. 
Purely as a matter of historical interest, I inform Your 
Excellency that yesterday evening, after the Downing Street 
meeting, Chamberlain secretly sent his agent to me (we made 
an appointment in an ordinary public taxi) to say that ‘he 
sent me cordial greetings, that he had appreciated my state¬ 
ments, which had been very useful to him, and that he was 
confident that everything would go very well next day.’ ’ 5l 

Before they parted Chamberlain told Grandi that he would 
have a final answer on Monday, February 21st. Recording this 
in his diary, Chamberlain added: “I said, however, that it 
would be helpful to our presentation of the case for talks, 
should that be our decision, if he could get his Government 
to accept the formula regarding volunteers.” Chamberlain’s 
biographer commented enigmatically: “But already Eden had 
said that acceptance of the formula would not move him.” 1 2 

A special meeting of the Cabinet was summoned for the 
afternoon of Saturday, February 19th. With the exception of 
Chamberlain’s cabal, the members of the Cabinet were in 
ignorance of the issue with which they were to be confronted. 

The shock of the crisis was all the greater because its 
development had been so secret, and—in the eyes of most of 
those to whom it presented itself for the first time that 
afternoon—so inexplicably swift. It took their colleagues some 
time to grasp the fact that, on the plane of principle as well as 
the plane of personality, the differences between Chamberlain 
and Eden were fundamental and unbridgeable. On the plane 


1 The Diplomatic Papers of Count Ciano , edited by Malcolm Muggeridge, p. 183. 

2 Keith Feiliner* 00. cit.. o. nS. 
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chore was a narrow difference about timing, which patience 
and skill ought to be able to reconcile. The long dncU'Sion 
that afternoon therefore concentrated on practical pokey, and 
not utmaturaiiv Droved sterile. 
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But behind the puzzle of these minor disagreements lay the 
bleak fact that Eden appeared determined to resign. The 
Prime Minister’s attitude was even bleaker, and forced the 
Cabinet to realize that if Eden did not resign, he would. 
“I thought it necessarv,” he noted in his diarv, "to sav clearlv 
that I could not accept any decision in the opposite sense. 
Seeing, however, how my colleagues had been taken aback, 
I proposed adjournment till next day.” 1 When the Cabinet 
broke up until three o’clock on the following afternoon it was 
in a mood of mingled perplexity, alarm and distress. 

The lobby correspondents were given a fairly clear 
indication of what was happening. Their despatches in the 
Sunday papers contained an accurate account of the crisis so 
far and strong hints that Eden’s resignation was imminent. 
As was inevitable, those perennial Parliamentary" busy-bodies. 
Tadpole and Taper, got excitedly* to work. The Chief Whip 
had a long Sunday morning session with the Prime Minister 
and came to the conclusion—as doubtless the Prime Minister 
wished him to—that Eden’s resignation could not be prevented. 
Lord Halifax tried gravely* to persuade the Foreign Secretary 
to change his decision. Duff Cooper had a visit from his 
P.P.S., Hamilton Kerr, who said that the situation in the House 
would be hopeless, that more than a hundred of the Govern¬ 
ment’s supporters would vote against them, and that he himself 
would be numbered with the rebels. Duff Cooper, who was to 
cross his own Rubicon seven short months later, read the 
young man a solemn lecture on the merits of the case, with— 
as he was subsequently candid enough to admit—inadequate 
knowledge of what those merits really were. Duff Cooper ate 
a gloomy, solitary luncheon at his Club and then went to the 
Cabinet meeting. 

1 Keith Felling, op. cit., p. 33S. 
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Now the immediate questions on the handling and timing 
of negotiations with Italy dropped into the background, and 
the true causes of conflict came into view. Renewed and futile 
efforts were made to find a compromise, and ultimately it was 
left to a small group of Ministers to see whether any formula 
could be worked out to avert Eden’s resignation. The Foreign 
Secretary agreed to meet that group later in the evening and 
give them his decision. Then the Cabinet as a whole would be 
told of the outcome. 

Awareness of the crisis had brought groups of silent 
watchers to Downing Street, though the evening was bitterly 
cold. Shortly after 6 o’clock, when Eden, accompanied by his 
P.P.S., Mr. J. P. L. Thomas, hurried across the road into the 
quadrangle of the Office, he was greeted with loud cheers and 
shouts of “No pacts with Italy.” With public opinion behmd 
him—as even his opponents admitted that it was—he could 
have challenged and broken the Government. He was not die 
man even to contemplate such a step. 

The Cabinet met again at ten o’clock that night. The 
Foreign Secretary was not present; a letter from him was read, 
announcing his inability to accept any of the compromises 
suggested and his determination to resign. “The Prime 
Minister,” Duff Cooper observed, “looked very exhausted.” 

Duff Cooper, however, did not then know—any more 
than Eden did, or the great majority of their colleagues—that 
throughout the Cabinet discussions Chamberlain had been 
deliberately playing a part. While allowing his colleagues to 
believe that he was as anxious as any of them to dissuade the 
Foreign Secretary from resigning he had, in reality, determined 
to get rid of him, and had secretly and gleefully told the 
Italian Ambassador that this was his intention. 

“Had I known this at the time,” Duff Cooper wrote 
afterwards, “not only would I have resigned with Eden, but I 
should have found it difficult to sit in Cabinet with Neville 
Chamberlain again.” 1 

To a former colleague, Lord Rushcliffe, Chamberlain 

1 Duff Cooper, op, cit. f p. 215, 
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“X must confess that mv heart sank, and tor a while the 
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dark waters of despair overwhelmed me. In a long life I have 
had many ups and downs. During all the vnr soon to come 
and in its darkest times I never had any trouble in sleepmg. . . . 

I slept sound and awoke refreshed, and had no feelings except 
appetite to grapple with whatever the morning’s boxes might 
bring. But now on this night of February 20 193 S. and on tms 
occasion only, sleep deserted me. From, midnight till dawn I 
lay m my bed consumed by emotions of sorrow and fear. 
There seemed one strong young figure standing up against 
long, dismal, drawling tides of drift and surrender, 01 wrong 
measurements and feeble impulses. My conduct of affairs 
would have been different from his in various wavs; but he 
seemed to me at this moment to embody the life-hope of the 
British nation, the grand old British race that had done so 
much for men, and had yet some more to give. Now he was 
gone. I watched the daylight slowly creep in through the 
windows, and saw before me in mental gaze the vision of 
Death.” 3 


That same night FLtler spoke to the Reichstag, on the 
fifth anniversary of the Nazis’ assumption of power. His 
oration lasted for three hours less five minutes. It contained, 

1 Keith Feihng, op cit, p. 338. 

2 Viscount Templewood, op. cat, p 279 

1 Wmston S Churchill, op cit , Vol I, Ch KIY, p 2Qi. 
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in one of its less turgid passages, a direct and bitter attack on 
Eden. The coincidence was a little too pointed to disregard. 
Barrington-W"ard, who had already written his first leader for 
The Times on Hitler’s speech, added a second—formal, bleak 
and unapologetic—when he received the news of the Foreign 
Secretary’s resignation. In a private note to a colleague 
B.-W. commented briskly: “I have come quite definitely to 
the conclusion that Anthony was wrong to go when he did.” 

On Monday morning The Times*s long account of the 
crisis bore obvious marks of editorial shaping, and was a 
smooth exposition of the outlook of the appeasers. Other 
newspapers, at home and abroad, commented at length. 
There was much talk, in the British newspapers, of who was 
an idealist and who a realist. The Daily Mail said that Eden’s 
conduct, “based on the attenuated idealism of the League”, 
had been divorced from reality. The Daily Herald said that 
Chamberlain had “come out stark and nakedly on the side of 
power politics.” The News Chronicle said that Eden was both 
idealist and realist. The Daily Express said that Chamberlain 
was both realist and idealist. The Evening Standard was con¬ 
vinced that “Mr. Chamberlain’s method offers us the better 
prospect of a settlement with Italy which would have vastly 
beneficial results in a troubled world.” And The Evening News, 
painfully perched upon the fence, contrived to be both 
oracular and obscure: “We want peace founded on friend¬ 
ship, but we also want peace founded on honour and prestige 
and respect and strength. Mr. Chamberlain has to demonstrate 
that he and not Air. Eden is the realist of the moment. Let us 
have strength and the other things will be added unto us. 
Meanwhile let us not underrate the strength we have—or 
encourage others to underrate it.” 

Foreign comment was a good deal more frank. The 
New York Times said candidly that Eden’s resignation was the 
greatest victory yet for German diplomacy. In the Echo de Paris 
Pertinax said: “The totahtarian States can enter to the credit 
side of their account a weakening of British rule. We fear that, 
contrary to Air. Chamberlain’s expectations, these States will 
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not become more conciliatory.” La Stampa of Turin claimt 
that Chamberlain had won the fight; but other Italian new 
papers had no false modesty about giving credit where the 
thought that credit was due: ‘“Another big victory fo 
Mussolini”, they proclaimed, and ‘“Italy’s enemy is out.” 

In Germany the National Zeitung, which was undei 
Goering’s control, said: “Changes in world conditions, rather 
than changes inside the British Cabinet, brought about the 
fall of the Foreign Office fortress. Mr. Chamberlain was finally 
able to conquer the fortress because its defenders lost touch 
with world realities.” And the Berliner Zeitung said that Eden 
had “fallen under the wheel of history in trying to hold up its 


progress. 

Grandi called at Number Ten and was photographed 
with an unashamed grin of triumph on his handsome 
countenance. Later in the day he went to the House of 
Commons to hear Eden’s resignation speech and the debate 
which followed it. So did Mr. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador, 
who sat next to Lord H ali fax in the Gallery. Geoffrey Dawta 
went down with his wife “to a tense and crowded Hous» \f 
Commons where I stayed to hear Anthony Eden and 
(Lord Cranbome) make their resignation speeches anjjf® 
P.M. follow on a motion for the adjournment. Truth 
I didn’t think any of them very good and felt that I coulc 
made a better case for Anthony. ... It seemed an unnec 
quarrel.” 

Eden’s speech was extremely restrained. Lord CrsiA 
as The Times said on the following day, “told whyj| 
resigned in a speech that began modestly and quietly; 
with unexpected Cedlian vigour.” There was one 
in this speech which hit home, and was never forf 
Chamberlain as long as he lived. Lord Cranbome was 
orator but he had a quiet yet impassioned sincerity: 
hardly raised his voice but looked direcdy at 
Minister as he said, “To negotiate with Italy now 
surrender to blackmail.” 

The Opposition moved a vote of censure 
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Government. Eden, Cranborne and J. P. L. Thomas abstained 
from voting. So did Churchill, Harold Macmillan, General Louis 
Spears, Harold Nicolson, the perplexed but honourable 
Hamilton Kerr, and one or two other Conservatives. One 
Conservative, Vyvyan Adams, had the courage to vote 
against the Government. The motion of censure was defeated 
by 330 votes to 168. 


Lord Halifax succeeded Eden as Foreign Secretary. It was 
to all intents and purposes as the National Zeitung had claimed: 
the fortress of the Foreign Office had fallen to the appeasers. 
It was not to be liberated until May 10th, 1940, though from 
time to time even the amenable and saintly Hahfax uttered a 
mutinous murmur against the thraldom imposed upon him 
and his department by Chamberlain, Hoare, Simon, the 
Editor and Deputy Editor of The Times , and the ubiquitous 
Sir Horace Wilson, on whom Chamberlain became more and 
more dependent. 

At the heart of the cabal which henceforth ruled and 
ruined British foreign policy was The Times. In the words of 
the history of that newspaper: “Contact between the paper 
and the Foreign Office became as close in the next two years 
as it had ever been, even when Delane sat in Printing House 
Square and Clarendon on the south side of Downing Street. 5 ’ 1 

The dishonour, the repeated humiliations and disasters 
which beset Britain in those two years were the worst in the 
whole of her diplomatic history; but the responsibility for 
them lay elsewhere than with the Office, and their tale can be 
told in a succession of names: Austria, Munich, Prague, 
Memel, Albania, Danzig. The darkness swept down, and the 
stubborn tide of shame. 

In the archives of the German Foreign Office there was 
discovered, years afterwards, a letter which Sir Nevile 
Henderson wrote to Ribbentrop, then Hitler’s Foreign 

1 The Htstory of The Time c, Vol IV, Pt IT, p. 914.. 
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Minister, early on the morning of August 26th, 1939; the 
“big proposition** to which it makes a despairing reference 
was utterly worthless; but since its author was a high and 
privileged servant of the Crown, it stands as grim evidence of 
the nauseating and degrading moral confusion to which 
appeasement was to reduce its advocates. 

“Dear Reichsminister: 

“I am leaving immediately and shall return as soon as I can 
as I realize full well how strained the situation is. 

“At the same time please realize also that the Reichs¬ 
chancellor has made a big proposition to His Majesty*s 
Government and it will have to be carefully considered. 

“As I said to Herr Hitler yesterday I -would be failing 
completely in my duty if I did not make it clear that my 
Government could not honourably discuss such a project 
and at the same time be * wortbriichig \ There could be no possible 
better foundation-stone for a real Anglo-German under¬ 
standing than a peaceful solution of the problems which 
admittedly have got to be setded between Germany and 
Poland. Nothing could be calculated more effectually to 
prevent such an understanding than a German-Polish war. 

“For four months Herr Hider has shown great strength in his 
patience. However strained the position is today and whatever 
plans he may have made, is it too much to ask that he should 
wait that little while more which may make all the difference. 

“I write in great haste and quite personally, but please tell 
the Chancellor that I am (sic ? not) seeking to gain time 
unworthily if I do not return today or tomorrow. What I 
seek above all things in this world is to prevent that greatest of 
all catastrophes, another war between Germany and England, 
and I beg him to believe in my good faith and in the sincerity 
of my effort.’* 1 

The road to that final ignominy stretched stonily under the 
lurid light of the history of these last months. Even before 

1 Documents on German Foreign Policy Ipi&~i 945 > Senes D-, Val. VII, No, 296. p. 305, 
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Eden’s resignation, Ribbentrop was due to leave London to 
take up the appointment which he held to the end. On 
Thursday, March ioth, 1938 he gave a farewell party at the 
German Embassy in Carlton House Terrace. Every newspaper 
office in Europe was already seething with stories about 
Hitler’s imminent march into Austria. At Question Time in 
the House of Commons Chamberlain dealt abruptly, in his 
most casual and caustic manner, with suggestions by Attlee, 
Archibald Sinclair and others that a major crisis was 
approaching. The Editor and the Deputy Editor of The Times 
went to Ribbentrop’s party. So did the new Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Halifax. He walked to it from the House of Lords across 
St. James’s Park. By chance, a few paces behind him there 
walked a young leader-writer on the staff of a popular news¬ 
paper, who had not been invited to the party (and would have 
been horror-struck if he had) but had sat in acute discomfort 
in the Commons Press Gallery listening to the Prime Minister 
brush off his questioners on a topic which seemed to the young 
man of some importance. 

The evening was one of calm and mellow beauty, tingling 
with the exquisite, tender anticipation of the spring. The last 
sunlight glittered on the waters of the lake, and the sky was 
pale and cloudless. The Foreign Secretary loped cheerfully 
along, as if he had not a care in the world. As the ,Mall and 
Waterloo Steps came into view, the second of this 
incongruously assorted pair beheld, streaming blood-red 
against the vernal innocence of the English sky, and slashed 
across with the black sprawl of the swastika, a vast Nazi flag 
on the staff of the Embassy. It was without doubt the biggest, 
nastiest flag that the young man had ever seen. He stared at 
the tall, amiable figure of the Secretary of State; he stared at 
the flag. He pondered the strange vicissitudes of politics and 
diplomacy. 

Next day the Prime Minister entertained Ribbentrop and 
his wife to luncheon at Number Ten. While they were at their 
meal the news was brought to Chamberlain of Hitler’s final 
ultimatum to the doomed Government of Austria. The 
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to its conclusion. 

Such were the men who conducted Groat Britain’s external 

relations from February 193 S to May 1940. In April 1939 the 

President of France, M. Lebrun, accompanied by bis wife, 

bv the French Prime Minister, M. Daladier, and bv the 
> * 

Foreign Minister, M. Bonnet, 1 raid a State visit to London. 
On. the third evening of the visit the King and Queen, the 
President and his suite, and a distinguished comanv attended 
a banquet at the Foreign Office, which was followed by an 
entertainment in the form of a varied assortment of short 
dramatic items, ranging from a scene from Romeo end Julie: 
to a song and dance by Miss Cicely Courtneidge, presented in a 
temporary theatre designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens and 
created for the evening in the glass-covered court of the India 
Office, the programme being devised by Seymour Hicks and 
Sir Robert Vansittart. 2 To such an employment in the last 
months before the Second World War had these misguided 
men reduced the most sagacious, most patriotic and far-sighted 
diplomatist of his day. 


1 Of whom, it was said, when bv chance he made a “strong” speech a£ the League 
of Nations, “Goodness gracious, he must be in the pay of France.” 

2 The brief description of this trivial little festivity contains the only reference to 
Vansittart’s name in Lord Halifax’s memoirs. 
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AFTER THE AVALANCHE 

The Second World War brought countless important changes 
in the work, life and outlook of the Office and of the missions 
abroad; yet through all its tribulations, perils and difficulties 
a remarkable continuity was preserved. The essential qualities 
of the Office survived, whether they were merits or defects; 
so did the spirit in which it conducted its affairs. Under the 
impact of factors outside the British people’s control, the 
direction of British foreign policy changed radically; but its 
fundamental purpose remained unaltered. War, it was said 
long ago, is a continuation of State policy by other means; 
the Second World War and the years after it offered a grim 
and protracted demonstration of the fact that the converse is 
true—that State policy, in external relations primarily but 
also in internal matters, is (or has become) a continuation of war 
by other means. The phrase “the cold war” crystallized in 
popular form the implicit and universal acceptance of this 
thesis. 

The cold war itself was one of the three major manifesta¬ 
tions of change in British foreign policy at the end of the 
Second World War. The British capacity—and to a consider¬ 
able extent the British desire—for the leadership of the world 
had been exhausted, after a hundred and fifty years of its 
exercise. The majestic, noble, civilized and civilizing concept 
of the pax Britannica gave way to an ugly successor in the 
harsh and unremitting rivalry—with all its ambivalent com¬ 
plexities—between the two newly-cmergcnt Great Powers, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. Europe declined, its 






combined to devise. 


But as British foreign policy m the nineteenth centurv hid 
been directed towards consolid-itinc and sustaining: the reace 
which British world hegemony imposed, so British foreign 
policy in the new epoch was directed towards sustaining 
Britain’s existence and fighting, with such weapons as were 
feasible, the war which the new rivalrv for world leadership 
in its turn imposed. 

Relations with the United States and relations with the 
U.S.S.R. became, therefore, of the utmost importance m the 
dav-to-dav conduct of British foreion relic v ''and come heated 

^ a m. s t ±. 

and verv exhausting thev were too. Relations with battered 
and divided Europe lost their primary importance. And 
relations with the “new nations” which attained independence, 
both in and out of the British Commonwealth, took on an 
urgent and intricate significance, especially in the region 
known as the Middle East. 

Defeated Germany was a responsibility that developed 
swiftly into a portent. Liberated France was a sorely tried, 
much loved partner m the difficult, perplexing and painful 
process of adjustment. The League ot Nations had perished 
in the ignominy, cowardice and power-lust of the years from 
1936 to 1939. The idea of reviving so discredited and tarnished 
a phantom was tacitly discarded during the course of the kCar; 
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but the desire for some form of world-wide international 
association of this character was unabated, and the more 
grandiose—and, it was hoped, more solid and more enduring— 
concept of the United Nations was evolved. Geneva, with its 
pitiable ghosts, its bitter and shameful memories, was aban¬ 
doned and its vast Palais des Nations handed over to humbler, 
ancillary international organizations. The United Nations 
Organization, with its imposing Charter, its impressive 
Security Council, and its enormous Assembly, was founded 
at San Francisco; and—after a single inaugural session in 
London which was in the nature of a salute, not untinged with 
irony, to the severely diminished if heroically wielded power 
of Britain—it settled down to conduct its business in New 
York, under the obvious and noisily benevolent supervision 
of the United States. If the League of Nations, until its extinc¬ 
tion, had demanded an increasing amount of attention from 
the Foreign Office and its political masters, the United Nations 
was, from the outset, a far more exigent consumer of time, 
effort and (it had to be admitted) money. 

Old nations had declined; but when they were liberated 
from their temporary and brutal enslavement they were apt 
to assert, a little strenuously if not stridently, their former 
status. New nations emerged, and one of the more persistent 
expressions of their nationhood was a sharp touchiness about 
the protocol and the superficial pattern of their diplomatic 
relations. There was a plethora of Ambassadors in London and 
every corresponding capital; the more ramshackle and unstable 
a new nation, the larger, costlier and more impressive was its 
diplomatic representation overseas. In London, many of the 
surviving mansions of the nobility, if they were not converted 
into hospitality centres, clubs or the offices of a much-multi¬ 
plied bureaucracy, became the Embassies' of the new nations. 
The big black saloon cars were parked in long, gleaming 
squadrons. Excellencies abounded. The ranks of the diplomats, 
who had once been a closed order numbering a few hundred 
skilled and devoted initiates, increased so prodigiously that 
they occasionally appeared to resemble nothing so much as 
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some monstrous horde or speculators, real-estate dealers, soivs, 
racketeers and get-rich-cuick men 'and girls, descending on a 
gold-rush citv in some latter-dav Klondvke. 

Yet in ad mis tumult of change, bearing around its walls, 
surging up its corridors, the Office succeeded, to an astonishing 
degree, in keeping its own character. Curzon and Harduige, 
had they, after a lapse of thirty years, returned to their ancient 
haunts—though the changes around and outside might have 
shocked and irritated them exceedingly—would have been 
consoled and fortified by recognizing within the Office itself 
much that was familiar to them. The boxes were even more 
numerous than in their day, and a good deal more battered. 
The messengers had not changed in the slightest. The Secretary 
of State’s great room still looked out over the Horse G uar ds 
Parade and the trees and the shining lake. It still markedly 
resembled the smoking-room, of a pleasantly old-fashioned 
railway hotel in the provinces. Perhaps the position of the 
desk might be changed in accordance with the preferences of 
the occupant; was that a tattered cardboard packet of cigarettes 
on top of a heap of files ? The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
preferred, as your lordship must recall, a gold box with a crest 
embossed on it, and the cigarette which he offered your 
lordship was, surely, Turkish and hand-made. 

But these, like the interviews with deep-voiced black 
Ambassadors and shrill brown Ambassadors and impassive 
yellow Ambassadors, like the fussy precautions about security, 
were relatively minor matters. The spirit of the Office had 
been maintained. This achievement was due to a number of 
causes, two at least of which were of major importance: 
between 1941 and 1951 there were only two Foreign Secre¬ 
taries—Anthony Eden and Ernest Bevin—and only three 
Permanent Under-Secretaries—Alexander Cadogan, Orme 
Sargent and William Strang. In the hands of these men, above 
all, resided the will and the capacity to combine, smoothly and 
efficiently, continuity with change. 

It was their shared triumph to bring the Office back out of 
virtual exile. From February 1938 until Churchill formed his 
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famous Coalition Government on May iotli, 1940, this great 
and historic Department of State had been as powerless as a 
branch Post Office, and the conduct of British foreign policy 
had been in the hands of Chamberlain’s Cabinet cabal, of The 
Times and All Souls, of the Cliveden set, and of Sir Horace 
Wilson. Churchill treated nearly all his former opponents and 
critics with exemplary magnanimity, but there was one 
towards whom he showed no mercy. On the morning after 
his assumption of power. Sir Horace Wilson arrived, as had 
become his habit, to take his place in the little antechamber 
outside the Cabinet Room at Number Ten. He was confronted 
by two unfamiliar occupants—the new Prime Minister’s son, 
Mr. Randolph Churchill, and the new Prime Minister’s 
P.P.S., Mr. Brendan Bracken. 1 This doughty couple stared 
at him in mild but formidable silence. He flinched, turned 
away and left Number Ten, never to return. 

Sam Hoare, for whom there could be no place in an 
Administration led by Churchill, accepted—with a gallantry 
and a decorum both entirely characteristic of this complex 
yet fundamentally likeable man—a post of difficult and danger¬ 
ous responsibility as Ambassador in Madrid. 

Lord Halifax, under the new dispensation, remained at 
the Foreign Office for seven more months. He was as courteous, 
as considerate and as loyal to his new Chief as to his old. 
On December 12th, 1940 Lord Lothian, the brilliant, charming, 
idiosyncratic and politically erratic host of glittering parties at 
Blickling in pre-war days, died suddenly at his post in Wash¬ 
ington. He had proved an excellent Ambassador in an especi¬ 
ally difficult time, and it did not seem easy to find a suitable 
successor. Halifax was pressed by Churchill to accept the post, 
did so with some reluctance, and in a memorable tenure 
lasting over five years surpassed even Lothian’s success and 
added a new, late lustre to his own fame. 

Eden, who had had a brief but vigorous and happy term of 
office as Secretary of State for War throughout the glorious, 

1 Subsequently Viscount Bracken, Minister of Information and First Lord of the 
Admiral t\ 
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its company, wno nac now returner to ucerat_ mu rev.vff 
it. He was cheerful, zealous and apparently nrcle—. He aban¬ 
doned the over-careful elegance oi appearance and deportment 
which had been his chief characteristic in the earher part of 
his career. He began to look rumpled, easv and inform. A 
youthful and slightly starchy stiffness of demeanosir was 
replaced by a well-mannered and infectious breezmess. Here 
surely was the young, eager infantry officer, matured an Cl cwCd™ 
pered, flowering again in a new and splendid setting. “His men 
adored him and followed him cheer fullv to the end ..—the 


cliche so often used about young infantry officers mWorld War I 
was applicable to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of S is.tc lor 
Foreign Affairs in World War II. But the men whose unwaver¬ 
ing loyalty and devotion Anthony Eden had won were sage 
and experienced diplomatists and officials, not humble riflemen. 

Yet it was neither a fortuitous nor a trivial tact that Eden, 
who had so much enjoyed his period as Secretary of Stare 
for War, was always most happily at home in the company 
of soldiers—of all ranks. Alone of the War Cabinet, he 
understood and liked General Waveli, and could penetrate 
the hedge of reserve which that great and formidable man had 
established around himself. Waveli thawed to Eden, and Eden 
wore no mask for Waveli. Like Waveli, Eden tended to avoid 
conversation—except with soldiers. 

The Foreign Secretary, gravely preoccupied with great 
affairs of State and hurrying along the corridors of the House 
of Commons to meet an eminent Ambassador, would stop 
and throw off care in a chance but lengthy conversation with 
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two sightseeing, wounded Canadians. He had no hesitation 
in extending his return route from Moscow to London 
when he discovered that there was a battalion of his old 
regiment in the line in Algeria, and off he went to spend an 
hour in their company. The time-table of all his official 
journeys was tightly scheduled, but he would gaily discard 
every arrangement to go and have tea in a Normandy farm¬ 
yard with the Guards Armoured Division, just about to be 
thrown into an offensive south of Caen. 

This was one side of Eden’s complex character. There was 
another which, in those days, was even more secret, even more 
unsuspected behind the public mask. 

“He had almost a schoolboy’s passion for a week-end at 
home. He loved his house in Sussex and everything in it and 
about it; yet never more than when setting out for it, as on 
some slightly guilty adventure, from the side door of the 
Foreign Office on a Friday night, or starting back to London 
early on a Monday morning in a car full of fruit and vegetables 
and bunches of flowers. ... A Degas drawing of a woman 
sewing, wasp-waisted, pointed elbow raised, an ink and water¬ 
colour Scgonzac semi-nude, the product of some river picnic 
on a mud-smelling, tree-shaded, infinitely peaceful summer 
day, looked down from the walls of the dining-room on to 
salad, cheese and wine. In the break-fronts of the library, Jane 
Austen, Trollope, Maupassant and Moore still valiantly held 
at bay the vanguard of twentieth-century realism: Emery 
Reeves, Virginia Cowles, Eve Curie and Lord Citrine. The 
South Downs towards Goodwood described a green arabesque 
across the drawing-room windows; and a walled garden lay 
open at the foot of a flight of steps below the lawn. Yet shame¬ 
fully saddened, impressed against one’s will, it was precisely 
in these surroundings that one recognized the true statesman’s 
capacity for self-denial. There was no longer anything of the 
dilettante about my immensely considerate, yet almost equally 
preoccupied, host at the end of the dinner-table, a man to 
whom the library was now pre-eminently the place where 
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these hard-worked and self-eSacmg officials was usuah\ there; 
and m the deep entanglement of British and America:* interests 
and purposes which the War brought about, Eden toj^r.c. .n 
the American Ambassador, John G. Wnant, a staunch na 
understanding fnend as wch as a colleague m v. ork He took 
Wmant to Sussex. 

“I have never known anyone who cared more about Sowers 
or vegetables or fruit trees, or wind blowing across \. heathelds, 
or the green pastures which marked out the Sussex Downs. 
We used to get our fun weeding the garden. "We w'ould put 
our despatch boxes at either end, and when we had completed 
a row* we w T ould do penance by reading messages and w citing 
the necessary replies. Then we would start again our menial 
task, each m some subconscious fashion trying to End a 
sense of lasting values m the good earth.” 2 

1 Three \bmAers^ D* Valentine Lawfbrd, T p /, No x c w. o x 

- A Letter from G^cste-nor b\ John G ~iz~ r 
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It was characteristic of the mood of the country and its 
leaders at the time that the proposals which embodied the most 
sweeping and the most radical series of reforms in the Foreign 
Office and the Foreign Service were launched when the War 
was at its height. These reforms are properly linked with 
Eden’s name. They may well be regarded as his most solid and 
lasting achievement as Secretary of State; their effect internally 
and externally was profound. It has been argued that they were 
the responsibility of the Cabinet as a whole; and it is true that 
they received—as proposals of such significance certainly 
deserved—the serious and concentrated attention of an inner 
Cabinet committee, and that Ernest Bevin, then Minister of 
Labour in Churchill’s Coalition, took a keen and practical 
interest in their formulation. But they have justly come to 
be known as the Eden Reforms. The White Paper 1 setting 
them out comprises a full code for the constitution, adminis¬ 
tration, recruitment and training of the single, special, integra¬ 
ted Foreign Service under the Crown which developed in the 
later 1940s and 1950s. The reforms were intended to be, 
and were, evolutionary and gradual, and there was nothing 
violent or drastic about them. They were not intended to 
change either the form or the direction of British foreign 
policy, but to improve and strengthen the instrument by 
which that policy was executed. 

The second and third paragraphs of the White Paper made 
this quite clear: 

2. Among the criticisms which have been brought against 
the Diplomatic Service the view has been expressed that it is 
recruited from too small a circle, that it tends to represent 
the interests of certain sections of the nation rather than those 
of the country as a whole, that its members lead too sheltered 
a life, that they have insufficient understanding of economic 
and social questions, that the extent of their experience is too 
small to enable them properly to understand many of the 
problems with which they ought to deal, and that the range 

1 Cm d. 6420 of January 1943. 
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affect their foreign policy, submitting his observations and 
advice, which mav or mav not be accepted. While a diploma: 
may therefore be able to influence foreign policy by his reports, 
he does not finally determine it. That is the task of the Cabinet. 
The art of diplomacy consists in making the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, whatever it may be, understood and, 
if possible, accepted by other countries. The success or failure 
of our foreign policy should not therefore be attributed to the 
Diplomatic Service alone. 


In view of the calamitous catastrophe which had attended 
British foreign policy.' in the final years before World War II, 
the observations at the end of Paragraph 3 of the White Paper 
were remarkably restrained. But the reforms were a reasonable 
effort to meet reasoned criticism, and a considerable period of 
years was bound to elapse before they became fully and 
obviously effective. Recruitment to the Foreign Service and to 
the Foreign Office on a permanent basis had ceased abruptly 
with the outbreak of war; but more and more responsibilities, 
some of them not inherently of a diplomatic character, were 
laid upon the Office during the Whr; the small cadre of 
permanent officials was grossly overworked (as in every other 
great department of State), and temporary,* officials—of mark¬ 
edly varying calibre—multiplied. The vicissitudes of wartime 
greatly enlarged that small experience and range of contacts 
to which the White Paper referred, and it became difficult. 
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and a little unseemly, to accuse men offloading too sheltered 
a life” who had endured the barbarities of imprisonment bv 
the Nazis or the Japanese, who had undertaken—by parachute 
submarine, or open boat—bold and solitary missions in enemy- 
occupied country, or who had, in the company of fleemo- 
Kings, known forced marches, rough weather, the bivouac 
on the hillside, the night vigil, the searched farmstead, and the 
long hours of waiting for the rescuing ship. 

It was doubtless to be expected, even if it was ironic, that 
when the time came for putting the White Paper into effect, it 
was not Eden but another Foreign Secretary who shouldered 
that responsibility; and since lie was a man of marked and 
massive individuality and strength of character, the reformed 
Foreign Service bears, to a considerable degree, the stamp of 
his spirit and outlook. 

It was certainly not to be expected however, and the 
irony in it was savage indeed, that the most desolating and 
dreadful scandal, directly concerning—but with a bitter 
twist—-just those issues of recruitment from a narrow social 
range and isolation from ordinary popular experience which 
the White Paper had raised, afflicted the Office at precisely 
the time when the reforms were beginning to take effect. 
Nobody could have foreseen the scandal (and the blame for 
it lies solely with the individuals themselves), but there was the 
supreme inevitability of tragedy about it. 

In the 193 os the Office was prevented, by the folly and 
conceit of a small group of politicians and their friends, from 
making itself effective in a sphere in which its knowledge was 
profound and its judgment accurate and farsccing enough to 
be vindicated by history. Fifteen years later it was to prove 
inadequate in a tormentingly complicated crisis, because it 
had been granted neither the time nor the practical opportunity 
to acquire, as a corporate' body and as groups of individuals, 
the knowledge and the experience necessary to assess a challenge 
at once so sharp, so devious and so novel. 

The Eden Reforms could not have in 1951 averted the 
scandal; it is highly doubtful whether, had more time passed, 
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By an astringent paradox the Labour Parry, which had 
been severely, savagely and justifiably critical of British foreign 
policy when in opposition before the War, did not m the 
summer of 1945 fight their electoral campaign, to any great 
extent, on the great new issues of foreign policy* which m a 
profoundly changed world then confronted the nation. Their 
Election manifesto, enticled Let Us Face The Future, after a tew 
casual platitudes about victory, went on to outline the domestic 
changes, in the social and economic sphere, which the Parr.* 
proposed to initiate. For the Conservative Party, under 
Winston Churchill’s leadership, foreign affairs were the centre 
of interest, and in their appeal to the electors they declared 
roundly: “Even when all foreign enemies are utterly defeated, 
that will not be the end of the task. It will be the beginning of 
our further opportunity—the opportunity which we snatched 
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out of die jaws of disaster in 1940 to save the world from 
tyranny and then to play our part in its wise and helpful 
guidance.” 

These were, in fact, Churchill’s own words. They were the 
“reflections of a statesman responsible, at the time of writing, 
for the conduct of foreign affairs who was, of necessity, 
conscious of the extreme gravity of the situation.” The Labour 
Party’s manifesto “was a party document, drawn up by a 
committee of a party whose main interest had always been in 
social conditions; a party, moreover, which had brooded on 
power for twenty years, and which now strove to achieve it, 
chiefly in order to bring about those improvements in social 
conditions which had been so long delayed .” 1 

Yet, so persistently ironic are the processes of politics, 
while there was little difference in principle between the two 
parties on the main issues of foreign policy—they agreed on a 
continuation of the alliance of the Big Three, the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R.. and Britain, on the establishment of an international 
organization based on this alliance but including France, China 
and the smaller Powers, and given moral and physical teeth 
in a fashion denied to the defunct League, and they agreed 
that Britain’s contribution to this organization should be on 
an appropriately large scale, even if this meant continued 
conscription and a heavy burden of taxes—they disagreed 
profoundly on how and by whom (above all, by whom) 
this policy should be executed. 

* The Labour Party’s main propaganda theme was: “You 
cannot trust the Tories”; and subsidiary to it, but important 
so far as relations with the Soviet Union were concerned, 
“Left speaks to Left.” The Conservatives argued that “Only 
the enemies of Britain will rejoice if Winston Churchill and 
Anthony Eden are removed from positions of leadership.” 

Bitterness about foreign policy was therefore a considerable 
element in a very bitter Election campaign; but it was all 
bitterness about the mistakes of the past, and not about the 

1 The British General Election of 1945, by R. B. McCallum and Alison Read man, 

ch. m, p* 48. 
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menace of the future. It was merely one more irony that the 
loudest and shrillest accusations about the past were made by 
the left-wing intellectuals of the Labour Party, whose responsi¬ 
bility -was acute for the enfeebling pacifism of the inter-war 
years (which had had so destructive an effect on Baldwin and 
Chamberlain), and were directed against the two Conservative 
politicians who—more than any others—had resisted the folly 
and the dishonour of those years. 

Fortunately, when the Labour Party achieved a l andslide 
victory at the polls, the control of foreign policy did not pass 
into the hands of any left-wing intellectual but of a man of 
astonishingly different character, temperament and outlook, 
and one who—despite all his patent defects—had the true 
stuff of greatness in him. 


In 1945 Ernest Bevin was sixty-four years old. For five 
fiercely exacting years he had been, as Minister of Labour in 
the Coalition Government, one of the most important, 
influential and efficient of Britain’s wartime leaders. His 
reputation, both with the public at large and in the circles 
where power was exerted, stood deservedly high. He was 
built, morally as well as physically, on a massive scale. Some 
of his qualities were Churchillian: his combination of tenacity 
and aggressiveness, masking a subtle brain and acutely sensitive 
emotional perceptions; his earthiness, his stubbornness, his 
cunning, even some of his humour. He was the youngest son 
and seventh child of a farm labourer in the village of Winsford 
in Somerset; from this humblest of beginnings he had risen a 
long way. He had made the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union the biggest trade union in the country, and as its 
General Secretary for nineteen years he had made it one of 
the most powerful. Completely self-taught, he possessed an 
intelligence of outstanding calibre, tempered and steeled but 
never blunted by the harsh yet bracing life that he had led. 
He had long consolidated his position in the topmost trade 
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union hierarchy before he began cautiously yet deliberately 
to enter the political side of the Labour movement. The War 
and Churchill’s call in a time of the utmost crisis, accelerated 
that process and precipitated him to the summit of authority 
in national affairs. 

Bevin was Minister of Labour and National Service from 
1940 to 1945. His work in this most difficult as well as respon¬ 
sible post marked him out for one of the major offices in any 
Labour Government, if such there should be, after the War. 
The Labour Party Conference which was held at Blackpool 
from the 18th to the 23rd of May, 1945, was heady with the 
air of victory—the reality of victory in the War, to which the 
Party felt that, collectively and individually, they had contri¬ 
buted their full share; and the deliciously appealing vision of 
victory in the General Election which could not long be 
postponed. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, but a special sort of 
bliss to be on the threshold of power and office, if you were an 
ambitious politician. But Ernest Bevin was not a particularly 
passionate politician, and he had far outs oared any ambitions 
which he had entertained in earlier years. He was patriotic, 
shrewd and remarkably unselfconscious. He gave no sign at 
all that he was bothered in the slightest about which post he 
would assume in a Labour Government, though he trampled 
heavily on a manoeuvre—not the last by any means—to oust 
Attlee from the leadership of the Party, and therefore of the 
Government. And he made one of the speeches of his life— 
and it was on foreign policy, foreign policy in the new world 
which was to be built out of the ashes and ruins of the old. 

“The security for peace,” he said, “must be the United States, 
Britain and Soviet Russia. But we cannot remove the pre¬ 
judices and economic differences, the effect of internal econo¬ 
mies easily. The United States is a free-enterprise country. 
The Soviet Union has a socialist internal economy and Britain 
stands between the two. We will not weld these differing 
prejudices and conceptions into a power to prevent aggression 
by slogans, nor by saying that some people are all angels and 
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outers CLevi s. V.’e have 
trv to ootain turners tana - n i i 
common purpose o'" 
higher standard of hie with a complete remova’ of fear.” 

He outlined the methods by whico. a- ne cehcec.. time 
hopes could be fumlled: by a series of agreements on a zeneral 
lowering of international tariffs, on international control of 
essential raw materials, on a great now of unman- or id acts 
about the world m order to raise standards of Irvins, on a 
world-wide attack on poverty in underdeveloped Colonial 
territories, and on the steady advance of Colonial retries tc 
iull self-government firmly founded on economic am ioci^. 
progress; and it seemed that all these things might be made 
possible through the machinery of the United Nations if onl\ 
there were genuine goodwill between the great Powers. 

He'turned to consider war-racked Europe: “The prob¬ 
lems of Europe cannot be settled by long-distance telegrams. 
Around the table we must get: but do not present us witn 
faits accomplis when we arrive. In all the States of Europe, East 
or "West, we are anxious to create a situation of settlement 
where there may be free and democratic elections, where they 
can choose their own government. . . . We pledge ourselves 
in our foreign policy never to use these small States to play 
off the big States and so get advantage. If I may use a Cockney 
phrase there should be ‘cards on the table face upwards.’ ” 

He was to use that phrase often enough thenceforth and to 

try his hardest to have it implemented. When he sat down he 

had the longest and loudest ovation accorded to any speaker 

at the Conference. On May 25th the Labour members of 

the Coalition resigned, and Churchill formed a “caretaker” 

Administration to carry on until the results of the General 

Election could be known. Three days later the Prime Minister 

* 

gave an “At Home” at Number Ten Downing Street to all 
who had held office in his Coalition. The temper of the 
gathering was friendly but electric. Emotions ran deep and 
strong. They had all been through so much together. Churchill 
was unashamedly in tears as he addressed them, thanking them 
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for their support and reminding them proudly and gratefully 
that they had all come together and stayed together, as a 
united band of friends in a very trying time. ‘The light of 
history,” he said, “will shine on all your helmets.” 

On June 15th Parliament—the Parliament which had first 
been summoned to Westminster in November 1935, which 
had witnessed so much, endured so much, and achieved so 
much, one of the most memorable Parliaments in all the 
nation’s history'—was dissolved. Ten days elapsed before the 
nomination of candidates, and ten more before polling day. 
Since the votes of millions of soldiers still overseas had to be 
sent home to be counted, a further twenty-one days had to 
elapse between the polling in the United Kingdom and the 
counting of votes and the declaration of the results. 

After the final count Labour had 396 members; Tories and 
Liberal Nationals 213; Liberals 12; Others 19; the over-all 
Labour majority was 152. 

The intrigue to prevent Attlee from becoming Prime 
Minister was renewed. Its moving spirit was Harold Laski, 
the ubiquitous and self-important intellectual who was, at that 
time, Chairman of the National Executive of the Labour 
Party. 1 Having done his tactless best to prevent Attlee accepting 
the Prime Minister’s invitation to accompany him to the 
conference at Potsdam which was intended to decide the first 
steps towards a peace settlement, Laski now intervened again. 
He had acted as Attlee’s personal assistant early in the War, 
but it had not proved a happy or harmonious association. He 
was now busily canvassing the claims of Herbert Morrison; and 
Morrison gave more attention and more support to this 
foolish creature’s persuasions than was prudent. Laski now 
wrote—on his own initiative—to Attlee suggesting that if he 
were sent for by the King he ought to state that he was not in 
a position to do anything until the new Parliamentary Party 
met to decide whom it wanted for its leader. Attlee replied 

1 Francis Williams (Ernest Bevin* Ch. XX, p. 238) has said of him: “He combined 
with immense services to the Labour Party as a teacher and inspirer of youth a some¬ 
what naive and maladroit approach to practical political issues/* 




excited. comings-and-going; in Line 
Cabinet-making. Hugh Dalton, v ho ; 
the Board or Trade tor the .ait hire; 
Administration and was hotly fancied— 



for the post of Foreign Secretary, arrived in London tr m hi; 
constituency*. Bishop Auckland, at five-thirtv in the mv..t:. 
Somewhat to his irritation, he could nor find Attlee, who had 
gone to ground in the Cabinet oihees m Great George Street, 
where he was (as Dalton observed “well protected.’’ At 
midday Dalton descended on Bevin in Transport House, 
booming good cheer. 

Bevin was grimly jovial about the intrigue and about the 
Cabinet appointments in general. He told Dalton that Arthur 
Deakin 1 had been incited bv Laski to come and ask him to he 
Leader, 'with Morrison as his Deputy. He had said to Dn.cr.. 
“How dare you come and talk to me like this?" and. nadir, 
him a lesson in Parliamentary history, had compared Atth 
with Campbell-Bannerman. And having heard / £rcm Attlee 
that Morrison had written to him in a vein very* similar to 
that employed earlier by Laski. Bevin had grunted. “I won't 
have it. You leave him to me”; he had then rung Morrison 
up and said, “If you go on mucking about like this, you won’t 
be in the bloody Government at all.” 

To Dalton, Bevin said, “Have you seen. Clem?” 

“No, not yet,” Dalton answered. 

Bevin pushed the telephone towards him and tom him 


1 His own successor as General Secretary of the T ck G U. 


a era 
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where Attlee could be found. Dalton spoke to his Leader and 
was bidden to call round at once. 

With what Dalton subsequently described as “a very 
contented look on his face” Bevin asked, “Do you know what 
he wants you to do ?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” said Bevin, his expression conveying his thorough 
approval of the arrangement, “1 think he’d better tell you 
himself.” 

Dalton hurried to Great George Street and saw Atdee 
alone. Attlee submitted composedly to a pompous lecture, 1 at 
the end of which Dalton asked where he was to go. 

Attlee replied, “Almost certainly the Foreign Office.” He 
added that they would have to leave the following morning 
for Potsdam, and advised the Doctor to pack his bag. 

“All right,” said Dalton, “You’re the captain. You must 
place the field.” He pondered his future prospects and asked, 
“Ought we to take evening dress?” 

“No,” Atdee said, “Stalin doesn’t dress. But it’s very hot 
over there. Better take a thin suit. They make you very 
comfortable at Potsdam, you know.” 

“When,” asked Dalton, emerging from these sartorial 
niceties, “will this be definite?” 

“After this afternoon’s meeting. I’ll ring you up as soon as 
I can.” 

Dalton went off to luncheon with his friend John Wilmot, 
once the successful candidate in the notorious East Ful h a m 
by-election. They drank to victory on all fronts; and at three 
o’clock Dalton attended the meeting at Transport House, to 
which had been invited all Labour ex-Ministers of Cabinet 
rank in the Coalition Government, the members of the former 
Administrative Committee of the Parfiamentary Labour Party 
and the Chief Whip; the agenda consisted of the arrangements 

1 “I told him of ray t alk with Bevin. I said that, since he had been our Leader who 
had led us to the greatest of all our victories, it was quite out of the question that 
anyone else should displace him now, or that he should hesitate for a moment to 
accept the King’s Co mmissi on. Of course, I ad d ed, if he had led us to defeat, it would 
have been quite a different situation * - ” The Fateful Years , by Hugh Dalton, Ch. 
XXXI, p. 
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for the meeting next day of the new Parhamentary Labour 
Party. Morrison was present, but there was no challenge on 
the Leadership, and there was no discussion about Cabinet 
appointments. At four o’clock Dalton was summoned again 
to Great George Street. Attlee was supported this time by 
the Chief Whip. 

Attlee said: “I’ve been reconsidering it. I think it had better 
be the Exchequer.” 

After a moment’s silence Dalton said, “Whom do vou 
propose to send to the F.O.?” 

“E.B.” 

“Well,” answered Dalton, rallying as best he could, “as I 
said this morning, you’re the captain. You must place the field.” 

For the Foreign Office it had been a narrow squeak. Bevin 
hims elf wanted to be Chancellor of the Exchequer; when he 
parted from Attlee on that eventful morning he believed that 
he was destined for the Treasury; when he talked to Dalton 
in his own office at Transport House he still thought so. Even 
later, Attlee’s laconic little chat with Dalton indicated clearly 
enough the way in which (in Dalton’s breezy terminology) 
he proposed to set his field. After he had seen Dalton and before 
he attended the Transport House meeting, Attlee lunched 
with the King. George VI, like his father, was by no means 
averse from being the adviser of his advisers; and a number of 
political commentators subsequendy suggested that he per¬ 
suaded his new Prime Minister to change his mind. After the 
King’s death the tale was revived, and Atdee in a crisp little 
statement contradicted it flady: “The report is entirely without 
foundation. Nor did King George VI ever attempt to exert 
such an influence as the report suggests.” 1 

On the day on which he issued this public statement 
Atdee said to Dalton, “The King had nothing to do with it. 
He would never interfere like that. I thought of it myself.” 2 

In his autobiography Lord Attlee says, “Various reasons 

1 The Daily Herald, February 20th. 1952. There was an even more fantastic story— 
also denied—that Churchill inspired the change. 

9 Hugh Dalton, op. cit., Cb. XXXI, p. 473. 
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impelled me to my filial decision, which was, I think, justified 
in the event.” 1 

Among diosc reasons was his decision to appoint Herbert 
Morrison to the exalted and dignified post of Lord President 
of the Council, with a wide range of authority—virtually the 
chairmanship of a committee of the Cabinet—over home 
affairs, and his belief (founded on a good deal of experience) 
that Bevin and Monison would have found it difficult to 
work together. Dalton however, while accepting Attlee’s 
account of what happened, has asserted that “it is not inconsis¬ 
tent with the King and his new Prime Minister having 
discussed names and offices at their first meeting or with the 
King having made suggestions.” 2 

However it happened it was a wise and fortunate decision, 
which Attlee—even when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having committed an infelicitous indiscretion, had precipi¬ 
tately to resign—had no reason to regret. 


Britain’s external relations, in the years immediately after 
the Second World War, were no less turbulent and perilous 
than they had been in the decade before the war broke out. 
They were similarly menaced, they were similarly marked by 
intermittent, severe crises. At the beginning of every volume 
of his War Memoirs Winston Churchill propounds its theme. 
The theme of the sixth and final volume is: ‘ How the Great 
Democracies triumphed, and so were able to resume the follies 
which had so nearly cost them their life.” There is a harsh, 
probably salutary, ring of truth in these words. But they do 
not contain the whole truth. So far as Britain was concerned 
there was plenty of foolishness, there were many blunders, in 
the conduct of foreign affairs during these difficult and disillus¬ 
ioning years; there was a rapid and wholesale abandonment 
of authority and responsibility in regions in which they had 

1 C. R. Attlee, As It Happened , Ch. XVII, p. 153. 

2 Hugh Dalton, op, cit., p. 475. 
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they elected to serve them, had suiter„a :: 
and forgotten a great deal—htit thev hau 
thins. That was the singular and sigrificar 


the later 1930s and the years 19.15 to 1951 
Much of the credit for this achievemen 
stances of the time it was a major aehievem 
and solid belonged, and will ah.vavs belc 




the Foreign Secretary, and to Attlee who. as Prime Minister, 
gave him strong, steady support. That Churchih, b - * his series 
of great post-war speeches, exerted a powerful and heir fa. 
influence cannot be doubted; but as the blame for follies and 
failures must be laid upon those whom the electorate endowed 
with executive authority, so they must receive the credit for 
the successes which thev obtained. 


It was Bevm who packed his bag on the evening of Friday, 
July 28th 1945; it was Bevm who accompanied Attlee to the 
resumed discussions at Potsdam. Attlee courteouslv invited 


Churchill and Eden to join the party: their refusal of his 
invitation was constitutionally correct. It sewed to emphasize, 
without discordancy, the fact that responsibility for diplomatic 
negotiations henceforth would belong to the new Government. 
It was a responsibility which they were perfectly ready to accept. 

It was Bevm who, after he had returned from Potsdam 
and his first encounter with Stalin, was asked by a pertinacious 
woman at a party what Stalin was really like. He tried to 
ignore the question, but as she repeated it he turned it over m 
his mind with brooding geniality, waiting for everyone else 
to be silent before he spoke. Then he gave his assessment. 

“Well,” he said, “he’s just a fellow trying to make his 
way in the world like the rest of us.’ 1 

In that profound and penetrative remark there was a great 
deal more than its startling, homely common sense. There 
was the total refusal to be doctrinaire, or to think or talk in 


1 Francis Williams, op. cit., Ch. I, p n. 
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abstractions; and it summed up the man himself, his outlook 
and his aspirations. Bcvin had a great natural capacity for 
diplomatic negotiation. Though The Observer said of him 
shortly after the Labour Government came to power, that he 
was “a Foreign Secretary unlike any of his predecessors for at 
least three centuries”, he was certainly not an unknown 
quantity when he took up his task. His inborn skill as a 
negotiator had been tempered and sharpened in decades of 
experience as a trade union leader. He was strong and subtle 
and, in most matters, he knew what he wanted and how far 
he could go. He was intensely loyal to his colleagues. He was 
extremely well-informed, but his knowledge had depth as 
well as breadth; and he had the magnanimity to admit it 
candidly when he was ignorant or had taken a wrong decision. 
His administrative ability—as his record at the Ministry of 
Labour showed—was outstanding. He had a rare but consistent 
capacity for inspiring affection in all those who worked for 
him. And above all he was a dogged, determined fighter for 
what he believed to be right. 

These were the qualities which he took with him when he 
went to the Office. His impact there was immediate and lasting. 
The time had long passed for lamentations in Curzon’s vein— 
‘'Fancy a Labour Minister in the Foreign Office !”—but it was 
with a certain curiosity not unmingled with apprehension 
that the Office awaited Bevin’s arrival. Reassurance was 
prompt and generous. A relationship of trust, affection, 
loyalty and understanding was built up between Bevin and 
his staff which, in many ways, was the most notable aspect 
of a notable term of office. 

This relationship was a contributory, though not an 
entirely decisive, factor in the shaping of the course of events 
which culminated in his greatest failure as Foreign Secretary— 
the end of the British Mandate in Palestine. This was by fax 
the most grievous blot on his record; and even if that record, 
as a whole, cannot yet be given the final, full assessment of 
history, on this aspect of his policy at least there can be no 
equivocation. It was calamitous. 



The reasons for this were comffiex. The M:ddk East .-.ad 
come to be regard.ec z± the rrevmcc of the c::rert. Toe Foreign 
Office possessed a corps of Middle hast exnerts, to seme 
extent self-containee, to an even greater extent efficient 
and self-satisfied. With the vast extension of Britisn actiwrv, 
if not of British authority, in the Middle East curing the 
Second World War. the influence of these experts on British 
policy" had greatly increased. This process, which was con¬ 
siderably assisted by the fact chat Eden, as Secretarv of State, 
ranked as a Middle East expert himself and shared and endorsed 
the opinions of his officials, would doubtless have been 
beneficial had their analysis of the underlying facts and trends 
been correct, and had their advice, based on this analvsis. been 
sound—or even, at most, non-committal. It was the unbarr>v, 

± JL. • ' 

incontrovertible truth that their analysis was inaccurate an d 
superficial and that their advice was as biased as it was bad. 
They were, without exception, committed men. and they 
were committed to the delusory belief that British interests 
were best served by winning and retaining the friendship of 
the Arabs and the Egyptians, and that this—in their view" 
essential—end could be attained by consistent and repeated 
acts of appeasement. 

They regarded the Balfour Declaration of 1917, which 
provided for the establishment, under British protection, of a 
national home for the Jews in Palestine—a solemn undertaking 
which was never disowned, but was repeatedly reaffirmed, 
by successive British Governments—as a mischievous and 
dangerous document and the source of all woe and strife in 
the Middle East. They never ceased striving to undermine and 
destroy it—both by ignoring its positive provisions and by 
laying the stubborn and strongest stress on its negative clauses, 
which had been intended to safeguard the civil and religious 
rights of the non-Jewish population of Palestine, but not to 
restrict and stultify Jewish lights. 

Various circumstances outside the control of the Arabs, the 
British and the Zionist pioneers of the Jewish National Home, 
chief among which was, in Europe, the Nazis’ policy of total 
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extermination of the Jews, combined to produce a tragic and 
terrible dilemma, of which the Labour Government in general 
and Bevin and Arthur Creech-Jones, the Colonial Secretary, 
in particular were the hapless inheritors. 

There were three Departments within the Office itself 
concerned with Arab and Middle Eastern matters—the African 
Department, the Eastern Department and the Levant Depart¬ 
ment, combined under the supervision of an Assistant Under¬ 
secretary of State. Within these Departments the conflict had 
sharpened between on the one hand the principles of a policy 
laid down by the Cabinet thirty years before, and never 
abrogated, and on the other the pragmatical necessities of 
day-to-day action in the Middle East, as seen through the 
eyes of the whole corps of pro-Arab experts. Only the Secre¬ 
tary of State could have resolved this conflict honourably and 
successfully. Although, in an unguarded moment, Bevin staked 
his reputation on solving the Palestine problem, he failed 
entirely to do so. 

He, who acted courageously and resolutely in many other 
fields, in this instance relied on the advice of his experts; and 
that decision once taken, his staunch and stubborn loyalty 
led him to continue to support them even when their advice 
was proving disastrous. His sentiments—as fundamental in his 
character as admirable—betrayed him. They differed from 
Eden’s sentiments on the same issue; Bevin had none of his 
predecessor’s upper-class romanticism about the Arabs, and he 
sincerely believed his Middle Eastern policy to be purely 
pragmatical and in the best interests of his country. But if he 
was obstinately loyal to his pro-Arab advisers, he was himself 
far from free of emotional bias—though of a negative and 
largely unadmitted character. 

The Labour Party in opposition had had a long, and often 
extremely noisy, tradition of sympathy with the aspirations of 
Zionism. And it happened that the most insistent supporters of 
Zionism were to be found in the political wing of the Move¬ 
ment and were, to a man, the kind of Socialist whom Bevin 
most disliked and distrusted. Morrison had a sentimental 
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interest in what he was apt to describe as “the Socialist experi¬ 
ment of our Jewish comrades in Palestine”, and had visited the 
country some years before the War. Dalton, at the pre- 
Election Conference at Blackpool in May 1945, had roundly 
reaffirmed the Party’s Zionist affiliations. Intellectuals in the 
Party tended to be Zionists, and Bevin (according to Francis 
Williams) regarded intellectuals as the natural enemies of all 
honest men. So frank and unashamed was this dislike that 
Harold Laski, who had earned his fair share of it, believed to 
the end of his life that Bevin’s Middle Eastern policy was 
sheerly anti-Semitic and w T as indeed a concentrated expression 
of Bevin’s feelings towards himself. 

Much could be conceded to a vanity 7 as inordinate as 
Laski’s, but not this pitiful and monstrous proposition. Bevin 
was in this matter the prisoner and victim of his emotions, 
but they were not mean or petty emotions. And in his defence 
it must be said that, important and troublesome as he knew 
the Middle Eastern problem to be, and considerable (though 
wrongly directed and ill-advised) as was the attention which 
he gave it, he conceived it only as part of the grand design of 
peace, stability and freedom which he longed to establish, 
for which—as he passionately believed—his country had 
endured, suffered and fought through to victory. His Middle 
East failure, abject and shameful as it was, must be seen in that 
perspective, if it is to be understood at all. 1 


To the fulfilment of that grand design, in free of ferocious 
and frequently repeated disillusionment, and in free of those 
furtive acts of betrayal of his trust to which he was always 

1 Frauds Williams, Bevin’s biographer, has written: “He was impatient of 
mino rities. He had a majority mind. The very quality in him which gave him most 
strength—the power his character seemed to possess instinctively to reflect in its 
own emotions the authentic, scarcely conscious mood of millions of people—could 
be at times a source of weakness. It could make him blind to the force of passions 
and ideas that belonged only to a few; it could lead him to dismiss as unimportant 
all arguments which seemed to stand in the way of a massive purpose / 3 (Op. cit., 
Ch. I, p. 12.) 
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especially sensitive, Ernest Bevin dedicated himself, -without 
remission, for the six years of life that remained to him. This 
sense of dedication, for all his stern pragmatism, was real and 
constant. Once, discussing religion with his Ministerial 
colleague. Lord Pakenham, he said: “When X was a small boy 
I was brought up by my mother as a Ranter, the very strictest 
kind of Methodism. But since then I have read a lot of com¬ 
parative religion. Now when I am tired, I usually turn to 
Confucius. The Chinese Ambassador has just sent me a book 
on him. I get up at five o’clock in the morning, make myself 
a cup of tea, and go through the Foreign Office papers till 
breakfast. It doesn’t really give Confucius a chance.” 1 

From the day that he took office until a few weeks from 
his death Bevin was permitted—he permitted himself—no 
relaxation from his duty. Potsdam confronted him immedi¬ 
ately with what he realized to be the essential hard core of the 
international situation: the Soviet Union’s dehberate and 
sustained offensive against Britain and British power through¬ 
out the woild, at a time when Russo-American relations were 
ambiguous and far from clear-cut, and when the traditional 
suspicion of “British imperialism” was far more prevalent and 
far more powerful in the United States than recognition of the 
Soviet Union’s long-term strategic intentions. It was a dual 
offensive; diplomatic pressure and direct action wherever 
possible were combined with a propaganda campaign, in the 
world forum obligingly provided by the United Nations, 
which presented Britain always in the guise of a morally 
decadent and reactionary Power. And Britain was the chief, 
and almost the only, target of Russian hostility for the first 
two years after the War. “To meet it Bevin had little beyond 
his own toughness, his own indomitable refusal—as courageous 
and historically far-reaching as that of Churchill at the most 
critical phase of the war—to admit the fact of weakness or 
accept defeat.” 8 

He had slowly, step by step, to convince the Americans 

1 Born to Believe, by Lord Pakenham, Gh. XXI, pp. 181-183. 

* Francis 'Williams, op. cit., p. 355. 
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of the sombre truth which he had perceived; and at the same 
time he had to hold the line—as had become traditional for 
British statesmen and the British nation—until their great and 
now immeasurably more powerful Ally was ready. 

This issue in its magnitude dwarfed all others; and if 
Bevin was more than a little rough in his handling of matters 
which he considered minor, it is probable that the verdict of 
history on his conduct of affairs as a whole will not be unfavour¬ 
able. He battled on unwearyingly. “If peace breaks out any¬ 
where,” he once observed jovially, popping his head back into 
the Cabinet Room as he set off* for one of the innumerable and 
interminable meetings of Foreign Ministers, ‘Til give you a 

nng. 

It is heartening to contrast the swift and robust sagacity of 
Bevin’s undertaking of this tremendous matter with that of 
the men on whom Attlee’s choice did not fall. “I thought,” 
Dalton has admitted, with a candour which compels a certain 
reluctant admiration, “that the Treasury would be much 
more difficult than the Foreign Office. I thought, mistakenly 
as it proved, that the Americans, the Russians and ourselves 
would find it easy, after what we had all suffered from the 
Germans, and the immense effort we had all had to make to 
subdue them, to agree on a common policy in the first years 
of peace.” 1 

Bevin, if he had ever entertained any illusions on this 
score, lost them quickly. The remorseless pressure of his duties 
which did not “give Confucius a chance” he accepted uncom¬ 
plainingly. The scope and the gravity of the decisions which 
he had to take, and of the negotiations in which he had to take 
part, were without parallel in British history. Not only was 
he absorbed in the work of the Office and of the Cabinet; he 
endured an intensive round of international conferences, more 
numerous and more widely dispersed over the globe than had 
fallen to the lot of any previous Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The tale of his journeys is formidable: he represented 
the United Kingdom at the opening meeting of all the United 

1 Hugh Dalton, op* dt., p. 469. 
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Nations Assemblies in his lime, at six sessions of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, throughout four exhausting weeks at 
the Paris Conference which drafted the Peace Treaties with 
Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland, at many 
conferences on the Marshall Plan, at round-table conferences 
with the Arab countries (but not with the Jews), at the meetings 
of the Consultative Council of the Brussels Pact Powers, and 
the Atlantic Pact Council, at meetings of the Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers. He went to Moscow, Paris, Berlin, New 
York, Washington and Colombo. In his late sixties even his 
stalwart physique could not withstand the strain of these 
perpetual journeys; his heart was severely affected, and it 
became necessary for him to be under the constant care of- 
and finally indeed to be accompanied by—his doctor, Sir 
Alexander McCall. 1 

The voyage to Moscow—-he went everywhere by boat 
or train, because his heart could not stand air travel—was 
momentous, and yet (ironically enough) barren of results. 
The Anglo-Russian Treaty of I 94 2 had been one of the 
Churchill Government’s boldest and most original diplomatic 
enterprises, signed and ratified at a time when the tide of 
Anglo-Soviet friendship was at the flood. The ebb thereafter 
had been rapid; Bevin sought to preserve the Treaty from 
being stranded and broken on the post-war mudflats. 

He went to Moscow in order to make a direct approach 
to Stalin. Face to face with the Russian dictator he offered to 
extend the Treaty and convert it into a fifty-year alliance. 

Stalin said cannily, “I should have to amend it.” 

“Let me know what would suit you,” Bevin answered. He 
went on to discuss some of the points in the world at which 
British and Russian interests met, and to drive home his offer 
added, “We can’t help meeting in places and the thing for you 
and me to do is to keep the ball-bearings so greased that there 
will be no friction when we do meet. I am ready to do that. 

But S talin did not attempt to put forward any of the 


i Consulting Medical Adviser to the Hudson Bay Company and the Dorchester 
Hotel. 
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amendments to the Treaty which he had hinted would he 
necessary; and after Bevin departed ail attempts, by two succes¬ 
sive British Ambassadors, to extract a list of them and establish 
a basis for specific negotiations, were of no avail. 

Across a divided and grievously impoverished Europe— 
of which Germany, cut in twain and on the verge of starvation, 
was the epitome—the Western Powers faced the Soviet 
Union, the depth, tenacity and determination of whose 
hostility they came steadily but reluctantly to recognize. 
Bevin’s realism and courage never deserted him, but within his 
own Party he was constantly and bitterly assailed by the 
intellectuals, the ideologues, the fellow-travellers and the 
Crypto-Communists. From the outset (a day or two after his 
return from Potsdam, Laski and his friends were busy fraying 
back into life the dead donkey of relations with Franco s 
Spain), they pursued him with a shrill venom which well-nigh 
outclassed their pre-war attacks on Simon and Hoare. 

He himself was not without some formidable weapons 
in his armour)'. He had the loyalty of the mass of the trade 
union movement. He had the tacit support and co-operation 
of the Opposition (a fact the knowledge of which only 
increased the malevolence of his critics in his own Party). He 
was steadily and selflessly backed by Attlee, who took a quiet 
and vigilant interest in foreign affairs. He had a team of junior 
Ministers in his Department which included nearly all the 
ablest and most intelligent of the new young entry into the 
Parliamentary Labour Party—Hector McNeil, Christopher 
Mayhew, Kenneth Younger, Lord Henderson and Lord 
Pakenham. And he had the loyal support and devoted service 
of the permanent officials in the Office, with some exceptions 
that, within a few weeks of his death, were to become 
notorious. 

He needed time, which he fought for doggedly and won. 
He needed a degree of economic recovery in his own country, 
which he was not granted, but which, it must be conceded, the 
policies of the Cabinet of which he was a leading member did 
nothing to further. “If only I had another million tons of coal 
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a year,*’ he repeated frequently, “it would make all the differ¬ 
ence to these negotiations of mine.” He needed—and it came 
to him before it was too late—the understanding and practical 
support of the Government and people of the United 
States. 

He held on grimly until 1947, convinced that the best hope 
for Europe and for the world lay in the realization and accept¬ 
ance by the United States of the responsibilities of leadership 
which were now devolving upon her in this era of momentous 
change, chief among which would be the task of meeting the 
challenge of Soviet ambitions. 

It was to this end “that he now bent his major energies, 
knowing that time was short and his own resources running 
out, but gambling as he had often had to do in the past, on the 
other side’s making mistakes, banking on his conviction that 
Communist Russia, contemptuous both of British weakness 
and American quiescence, would overplay her hand and 
disclose her purpose in time to bring American public opinion 
to the point of action before too late. His job as he conceived 
it was to hold on .. . for the right moment and the right issue.” 1 

That moment and that issue came in Greece in February 
1947. On this, as on so much of the post-war history of politics 
and diplomacy, the light of irony flickered vividly. In Decem¬ 
ber 1944, when the Greek civil war began, and British forces 
in Greece were involved and brought into conflict with the 
first major Communist attempt to seize power and destroy 
a democracy, the British Labour Party, in opposition, bayed its 
loudest against Churchill’s “reactionary support of monarchy 
and feudalism”; and the Government and armed forces of the 
United States carefully and ostentatiously dissociated them¬ 
selves from Britain’s involvement. 

Two years of civil war, immediately after four years of 
Nazi occupation, strained the brave Greek people to the 
utmost. Without British aid, which in itself was a formidable 
drain on Britain’s diminishing resources in manpower, 
munitions and money, Greece would have broken. Yet for 

1 Francis Williams, op. cit., p. 263. 




two years Bntair. a*o~ e nau Dome the rest onv.'cu;; - ’ of meet 
a ltd holding the threat of Soviet dammar, cn ef Greece. 

On February 24th. 194" Bevn instructed Lord 1 ivereuy 
who had lately succeeded Lord Kelifee: n, Amfcc.>adtr 
Washington, to deliver to Mr. George Mar-haf. the Secret 
of State, a memorandum interning hr. that Brunei's ecc: 
nuc position would no longer adow her to continue to 
as the sole financial and military support of Greece and T url: 
and it concluded with the bleak information that as tr 


March 30th it would be necessary for His Mujesr.*s Govern¬ 
ment to withdraw all support from Greece. 

To what extent Bern chose the moment or had it forced 


upon him is arguable. The winter of 1946-4.“ v. as cue ot 
exceptional severin’ in the British Isles; supplies of coal to 
industrv dwindled to so diminutive a trickle that the economic 
life of the countrv was brought almost to a standstill; shortages 
and hardships were worse, rationing more stringent, than at 
any time during the War. The Treasury told the Foreign 
Office flatly that aid to Greece must cease forthwith and 
totally. Yet whatever its origin, Bevin’s note caused a pro¬ 
found shock in Washington. Rumours of it had been current 
during the previous week-end, and the Truman Administration 
realized that they were now faced with a crucial decision Venice, 
they had sought to avoid. 

The formal receipt of the memorandum brougnt the crisis 
to a head. American diplomatic despatches stressed the gravity 
and the ursenev of the situation. The U.S. Ambassador in 
Moscow told the State Department that he believed that omy 
the presence of British troops had so far saved Greece from 
being swallowed into the Soviet orbit. His colleague in Atuens 
cabled a graphic account of the deep depression among 
Greece’s leaders; they were, he insisted, on the point of tnrow¬ 
ing up the sponge; he urged that time was of the essence. 

The State Department’s first reaction to the note was a 
strong telegram of protest from Marshall, asking whether this 
indicated a fundamental change in British policy. Bevin 
answered that it did not; it was still the British view, he said. 
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that the freedom of Greece and Turkey, as also of Persia and 
Italy, from Russian domination was absolutely essential to 
Anglo-American and Western European security and to the 
stability of the Middle East. But the burden of supporting 
these countries was one which Britain could no longer carry 
alone. America must now be prepared to bear her share. 

This exchange of telegrams was a turning-point in the 
history of the world after the Second World War. It fell to 
Ernest Bevin to see the danger earlier than most, and then, 
when it became vitally necessary, to give the shock and deliver 
the challenge. It was to the credit of those in charge of affairs 
in the United States at this time—Harry Truman, George 
Marshall and Dean Acheson—that they rallied so rapidly to the 
shock, and met and comprehended the challenge. 

They accepted Bevin’s analysis of the situation, and realized 
for the first time clearly and courageously the extent of the 
responsibility of world leadership. They saw a number of 
free peoples engaged in a valiant struggle to preserve their 
liberties and their independence. 

“America could not and should not,” President Truman 
decided robustly, “let these free countries stand unaided. To do 
so would carry the clearest implications in the Middle East and 
in Italy, Germany and France. The ideals and the traditions of 
our nation demanded that we come to the aid of Greece and 
Turkey and that we put the world on notice that it would be 
our policy to support the cause of freedom wherever it was 
threatened. 

“The risks which such a course might entail were risks 
which a great nation had to take if it cherished freedom at 
all. . . . But the alternative would be disastrous to our security 
and to the security of free nations anywhere. . . . Inaction, 
withdrawal, ‘Fortress America’ notions could only result in 
handing to the Russians vast areas of the globe now denied 
to them. This was the time to align the United States of 
America clearly on the side and at the head of the free 
world .” 1 

1 Years of Trial and Hope, by Harry S. Truman, Ch. VO, pp. 106-107. 
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This was a decision, of the first magnitude. Throughout the 
stormy and difficult years which followed, the United States 
not only never attempted to withdraw from it hut accepted, 
again and again, its logical consequences, harsh, even penal, 
though some of them were. Civilization survived and revived; 
the processes of retreat were halted; the lights of freedom 
were not extinguished, but burned anew. It was possible for 
humanity to hope again. The origin of that hope is to be 
found in the American decision of February 1947. Aid went 
promptly to Greece and to Turkey. The burden which 
Britain was compelled to lay down was lifted up on broad, 
strong shoulders. But the American Administration, once 
aroused to the danger and to the full implications of their 
own response to it, did not stop there. 

On March 12th the President, standing to address a joint 
session of Congress in the hall of the House of Representatives, 
enunciated crisply what came to be known, as the “Truman 
Doctrine”. 

“Security throughout the whole of the Eastern Mediterran¬ 
ean,” he said, “is an American interest, because totalitarian 
regimes imposed on free peoples, by direct or indirect aggres¬ 
sion, undermine the foundations of international peace, and 
hence the security of the United States. I believe that it must 
be the policy of the United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or 
by outside pressures. I believe that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their own way. I believe 
that our help should be primarily through economic and 
financial aid which is essential to economic stability and 
orderly political processes.” 

Step by step throughout this momentous year the new 
policy, and the new hope which sprang from it, gathered 
strength and meaning. 

On May 8th Dean Acheson, deputizing for the President, 
who had other engagements elsewhere, made a speech at 
Cleveland, Mississipi, in which, laying great stress on the 
interrelation of food and freedom, he pointed out that the 
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reconstruction of Europe would have to be dealt with as 
one problem. 

“The war,” he said, “will not be over until the people 
of the world again feed and clothe themselves and face the 
future with some degree of confidence . . . further, more 
comprehensive financing by the United States is going to be 
necessary. Such use of our economic and financial resources 
will help preserve our own freedoms and democratic institu¬ 
tions because to widen the economic margins on which human 
dignity and free institutions abroad are struggling to survive 
will contribute to the security of our nation.” 

This speech received little attention at the time, but President 
Truman has called it “the prologue to the Marshall Plan.” 
Four weeks later that concept was unfolded by the great 
soldier-statesman whose name it bore, in a speech on June 5th 
to a Commencement audience at Harvard University. He said: 

“It is logical that the United States should do whatever 
it is able to do to assist in the return of normal economic 
health in the world, without which there can be no political 
stability and no assured peace. Our policy is directed not 
against any country or doctrine but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation and chaos. Its purpose should be the emergence of 
political and social conditions in which free institutions can 
exist. Such assistance must not be on a piecemeal basis as 
various crises develop. Any assistance that this Government 
may render in the future should provide a cure rather than a 
mere palliative. Any Government that is willing to assist in 
the task of recovery will find full co-operation ... on the part 
of the United States Government. Any Government which 
manoeuvres to block the recovery of other countries cannot 
expect help from us. Furthermore, governments, political 
parties or groups which seek to perpetuate human misery in 
order to profit therefrom politically or otherwise will encoun¬ 
ter the opposition of the United States.... 

“It is already evident that, before the United States Govern¬ 
ment can proceed much further in its efforts to alleviate the 
situation and help start the European world on its way to 
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recovery, there must be some agreement among the countries 
of Europe as to the requirements of the situation and the part 
those countries themselves will take in order to give proper 
effect to whatever action might be undertaken by the Govern¬ 
ment. It would be neither fitting nor efficacious for this 
Government to undertake to draw up unilaterally a programme 
designed to place Europe on its feet economically. This is the 
business of the Europeans. The role of this country should 
consist of friendly aid in the drafting of a European programme 
and of lata: support of such a programme so far as it may 
be practical for us to do so.” 

On June 7th this speech was reported on the front page of 
the Daily Herald at some length and as its main story. Mr 
Arthur Webb, this newspaper’s Washington correspondent, 
was one of the first to perceive the significance of the speech; 1 
to Bevin, reading it early that summer morning, and listening 
a little later to a news broadcast account of it, it seemed, he 
said, “like a lifeline to sinking men.” 

He shared to the hilt—he had to some extent inspired— 
the American view, so cogently expressed in these speeches, 
of the importance of economic recovery in relation to political 
security. U.N.R.R.A. had performed, as he believed, very 
valuable “ambulance” work; but in Europe in 1947 there was 
still a formidable amount of long-term reconstruction to be 
accomplished. 

Here was the chance, here was the spur to swift and resolute 
action. As soon as he could, he saw the Prime Minister and 
fired him —in so far as it was ever possible to fire that reticent 
man —with his own enthusiasm, his own eagerness. Attlee 
gave him the backing which he required. He hurried to his 
own room in the Office and there drafted an urgent telegram 
to Lord Inverchapel, instructing him to see Marshall at once, 

1 Francis W illiam s in his biography of Bevin points out that the speech was 
reported on the inside news pages of American newspapers, asserts that Marshall 
himself did not fully comprehend its possible outcome (this is flatly contradicted by 
ex-President Truman) and adds that three weeks later Mr. Snyder, the Secretary to 
the U.S. Treasury, said, “All Mr. Marshall has done is to invite European countries to 
see what their problem is. He didn’t say anything about letting the United States 
know how much is wanted.” (Op. cit. pp. 364-265. 
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to express His Majesty’s Government’s deep appreciation of 
the offer contained in the Harvard speech, and to tell him that 
he, the Foreign Secretary, was immediately consulting with the 
French Foreign Minister to see how his offer could best be 
implemented, and that he would communicate the results of 
these discussions. 

He then telephoned M. Bidault, the French Foreign 
Minister, and secured his co-operation and support. By 
midday the foundations had been laid of the sixteen-nation 
Organization for European Economic Recovery, and its 
essential and massive complement on the American side, the 
Marshall Plan. It was not a bad morning’s work. 

On June 13th Bevin, in the House of Commons, described 
Marshall’s as “one of the greatest speeches in world history.’’ 
His zeal and his eagerness at first surprised then delighted the 
Americans; they were swept up in the tide which he let loose. 
Then he became even more daring, and began to see in the 
Marshall Plan the chance not only to bring about the economic 
recovery of Western Europe but of winning some measure of 
co-operation with the Soviet Union, whose economic prob¬ 
lems—and those of her satellites—were very great. It was a 
chance worth taking. The U.S. Government agreed to the 
attempt. On June 15th Bevin and Bidault jointly invited 
Molotov to come to a prehminary meeting in Paris nine days 
later to arrange the agenda and procedure for the plenary 
meeting of the conference to be summoned in early July. 

When Molotov’s reply was delivered, John Strachey, then 
Minister of Food, was with Bevin in his room at the Foreign 
Office, discussing a question of overseas food supplies. Molo¬ 
tov’s telegram was an acceptance of the invitation. Bevin’s 
mind wandered more than once from the matter which his 
colleague had come to discuss with him. 

“Perhaps they will play, after all,” he repeated. “Perhaps 
they will play, after all.” 

The American Ambassador in Moscow, General Bedell 
Smith, was less sanguine. He warned his Government that 
Molotov had no intention of taking part in any constructive 
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undertaking. What he wanted to do was tc extdtit the nnr. m 
for Russia's own propaganda purposes. Hr wanted tc make 
Bevin and Bidault ask for a specific amount of aid. :n dclLr- 
and cents; the TJ.S. State Department would then have to ju 
that a commitment in such a form was impossible, and the 
Kremlin could proclaim to the world that the Amen cans were 
hedging on their offer. 

A French diplomatic observer said: "The Russians war: 
to put the United States in a position where thev must eith-r 
shell out dollars before there is a real plan or refuse outriu.u 
to advance any credits.” 

M. Georges Bidault said to the American Ambassador m 
Paris, “Molotov clearly does not wish this business to succeed 
but on the other hand his hungry satellites are sma ckin g their 
lips in expectation of getting some of your money. He is 
obviouslv embarrassed.” 

Poland and Czechoslovakia had already accented inv itations 
to the main conference; the Kremlin, seeing the danger of 
being outmanoeuvred, ordered them to cancel their accept¬ 
ances. Molotov appeared at the preliminary conference, 
behaved exactly like the Wicked Fairy at the christening, and 
departed from Paris on his broomstick, having uttered a 
vindictive diatribe against capitalism and the United States. 

But the Marshall Plan went through. On Bevins part in 
this historic act Attlee’s words, in a broadcast tribute on the 
evening after his friend’s death, are the best verdict: 

“His immediate response to Mr. Marshall’s speech was a 
measure of his statesmanship. If he had not acted as he did, 
it is possible that American aid for Europe might never have 
materialized. His enthusiasm, his welcome for that speech may 
well have saved Western Europe from Communism.” 


Left, in fact, had not spoken particularly eloquently to Left. 
But Ernest Bevin was the last man to spend any regrets on that. 
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He had battled against Communist conspiracy and intrigue 
for thirty years; and he was neither puzzled nor discouraged 
to encounter the same perverse patterns of behaviour at the 
summit of his experience. Now, as in the trade union move¬ 
ment long ago, he strove, and from 1947 onwards with 
increasing success, to build up a defensive system strong enough 
to resist all their incursions. It was by his initiative that the 
Brussels Treaty and the Atlantic Treaty came into being; 
even in the last weeks of his life he was working on the 
Colombo Plan, as one more important counter against 
Communist aggression. He drew his politics, it was justly said, 
from the radical roots of the Labour movement rather than 
from the Marxist graft upon it. Yet he had no hesitation in 
expressing his views on Marx and Marxism if he thought the 
occasion warranted it. 

One evening late in 1947 he and his wife, with Lord and 
Lady Pakenham, 1 were asked to dinner at the Soviet Embassy 
in London during a meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. The only other guests were Molotov, Vishinsky 
and two interpreters, one Russian and one English. The party 
sat a little oddly, with all the men at one end of the table and 
all the women at the other. Nothing untoward occurred until 
Molotov leaned across the table and asked, “Are you a Marxist, 
Lord Pakenham?” 

The former Student of Christ Church, who had taken a 
First in Philosophy, Politics and Economics exactly twenty 
years before, answered, “No, I’ve studied Karl Marx a good 
deal, but I am anything but a Marxist.” 

“I could hardly,” said Molotov acidly, “expect to find a 
good Marxist in the House of Lords.” 

As the interpreter finished translating this observation 
Bevin broke in jovially. “That’s just where you’re wrong, 
Mr. Molotov. The House of Lords are the only people in 
England who’ve got time to read Karl Marx.” 

1 Lord Pakenham at this time was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
held, under the Foreign Secretary, a special responsibility for Germany and German 
affairs. 
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Mo.otov appeared unruffled bv this mtervem: m. ".Mr. 
Bevxn,” be said suavely, "ought to read Marx in the rmc:.- 
tarv bv Hilterd-ir-U -' 1 

Bevm countered with elephantine saviftneaj. "You can ted 
Mr. Molotov ,' 5 ae said to the interpreter, "tdat I have read 
’Ilferding, and I found him tedious.” 

Lord PakerJiam. who found some difficulty in taker.:: rbiv 
claim literally, awaited not a little anxiously the impact of its 
translation on Molotov. To his surprise Molotov smiled 
genially. It was obvious that the interpreter had so dowdier .zed 
the sentence that its meaning failed to reach Molotov. Bevm 
was stubbornly British. He glared at the interpreter and r ais ed 
his voice to a shout. “You can tell Mr. Molotov that I have 
read ’Ilferding, and I found him tedious.” 

There can be no doubt that Molotov got from Bevir. at 
least as good as he gave. During this same abortive meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers Bevin, exasperated one day 
by Molotov’s negative and soulless attitude, laid his own large 
and calloused paw on the table alongside Molotov’s near, white 
hand, and growled, “You don’t understand the working 
class; you’ve never done a day’s real work in your life.” 

Molotov snatched his hand off the table, fumbled with the 
catch of his brief-case and sulked in silence for the rest of the 
afternoon. 

"When all was said and done, it was Bevin’s vast and intense 
humanity that mattered most. No other Foreign Secretary, 
before or after him, was likely to relieve the tedium of a 
State dinner by singing softly to himself or, when a sudden 
silence developed around him, carry off this slight social 
indiscretion by remarking gaily, “Why don’t we all have a 
bit of community singing?” 

After his first visit to the United States as Foreign Secretary, 
he came home in the Queen Mary. As he lumbered aboard he 
encountered an old friend. General Sir Leslie Hollis, who had 
been Assistant Secretary to the War Cabinet from 1939 to 
1946. 


1 A German Social -Democrat of great learning, who flourished from u irw ards. 
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“ ’Ullo, ’Ollis,” he wheezed cheerfully, “come and ’old 
my hand. I’ve got a Press conference before the ship sails. Sit 
alongside of me and help me deal with these fellows.” 

Hollis demurred, but Ernie could be extremely persuasive 
As they went together towards the dining saloon, in which 
were gathered several hundred journalists, Hollis hinted that 
the operation might prove a trifle hazardous, and that the 
questions might be somewhat explosive. 

“Don’t you worry, ’Ollis,” said the Secretary of State in 
genial, conspiratorial tones, “I think I can fix ’em.” 

The first question inevitably was: “Mr. Foreign Secretary, 
what is your view of the United States?” 

“I can tell you one thing,” said Bevin swiftly, “Your 
newspapers are too big, and your lavatory paper’s too small.” 

No other Foreign Secretary before him had ever insisted 
that the clerks and typists attached to the missions which he 
led to international conferences should be invited to the 
diplomatic parties. “They do most of the hard work,” he said, 
“they ought to have some of the fun.” 

At one of these parties he danced the rumba with a pretty 
girl secretary—an act, remarked Francis Williams, of consider¬ 
able courage on the girl’s part if not on his. 

“Molotov ought to try this,” said Ernie. 

He had, as Valentine Lawford (who was his Assistant 
Private Secretary for nearly a year) has pointed out, “a way 
with the girls that was unusual in any British Government 
Department.” 

A day or two before he was to make his first speech in the 
House of Commons as Foreign Secretary he summoned 
Lawford to his room in the early afternoon with one of the 
Private Secretarial ladies. Miss Eames was new to the Office, 
and it was also her first encounter with the Secretary of State. 

“Come in, Missy,” said Bevin, “and sit down here beside 
me.” He puffed with defiant satisfaction at a forbidden cigar. 

Miss Eames cautiously sat down, drew a pencil from under 
the elastic band around her shorthand pad and poised it expect¬ 
antly. Not unnaturally her expression was slightly apprehen- 
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sive 1 but it changed, swiftly to despair as the Foreign. Sccrerarv. 
gazing quizzically up at the gilded girders on the ceiling, 
slipped into a rambling post-prandial monologue, uninhibited 
by considerations of grammar or syntax, and punctuated less 
by any recognizable equivalent of commas or semi-colons or 
full stops than by the occasional pauses required for blowing 
smoke, coughing, removing tobacco-leaf from his tongue or 
dusting ash from the lapels of his coat. 

Miss Eames cast tragic glances at her colleague. All he could 
do was to give her a blank, expressionless stare in return, 
hoping that this might give her some self-confidence. At the 
fifth or sixth page of her shorthand notes, the soliloquy ceased 
as softly, almost imperceptibly, as it had begun. 

“All over. Missy,” said the Secretary of State with a wink. 
“And Lawfbrd here,” he added, still loo king at her and not at 
Lawford, “will just turn that into English if he can.” 1 

The task sometimes proved to be beyond the capacity of 
any Private Secretary", however talented. But that they" and 
all the other permanent officials respected and admired him, as 
well as loved him, is beyond doubt. His syntax might be 
turgid, but his brain was clear and direct, his comprehension 
quick, his judgment steady- and wise. He certainly* did not 
disdain official advice, but he made his own decisions, and if 
they drew upon a range of experience uncommon to the 
Office they were none the less recognized as valuable and 
shrewd by his staff. Above all they trusted him for his strength 
and integrity. 

His generous loyalty to the Office earned him a good deal 
of sniping from critics in the Labour Party, who had rather 
more doctrinaire and egalitarian views than he had on the 
vexed question of Foreign Service recruitment. When they 
insisted that the fret of having been educated at Eton or Harrow 
ought automatically to exclude a man from the Foreign 
Service—neither Winchester nor Manchester Grammar School 
came under this ban—Bevin hit back. 

“fm not one of those,” he told an audience of his own 
x Three Ministers , by Valentine Lawford, The Comhill* No, 1010, pp. 94 - 95 - 
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I'uu wlio tiui) Eton 01 ILuiow I was vciy glad of them 
m (In Hut It ol Bi it.un. And if it’s the Umvcisities that are to 
lu 11 itu i t d, well, put up a vote of censuic on Harold Laski, 

Ui ui i n's tin pioduct of the Umvcisities I have got to 

H l l pt 

\ml on uiothu onasion: 

1 in In o ultmnded. I’ve been to Eton one night, Harrow 
mu ittuuoon 1 Inve the D.C.L. of Bnstol. I have been 
i In u il ilt How ol Magd lien. And I left school when I was 
tltsui 1 1 lu it ison why I’m so unpiejudiccd is that Dalton 
uul I i H Inu mui got hold of me.” 

A S In u, tlu pubhshei, who was lus Dncctor ofPubhc 
Kt 1 it ions it tlu Mtnistiv of Laboui duimg the War, persuaded 
lum to join tlu Cut i uk Club, and he grew very fond of it 
He would toll, with Ins cunous, crablike gait, into the big 
dimin' loom, like Ins place at the long table, and converse 
oustiK w ith his neigh boms. Until an official Foieign Office flat 
m t niton 1 louse (tudens was put at Jus disposal he lived in 
Mi Huh \ l mui in Kensington, thither he retieatcd whenever 
he i mild, uul time on a Sunday afternoon, when some grave 
i nsis bioke, the Pi ivate Secret*y on duty would have to 
wake lum horn Ins nap and listen attentively to his “sleepily 
uHohiunt, d still wondeifully polite” 1 mstiuctions. 

He umamed utteily unaffected— if sometimes disconcert¬ 
ingly, so 1 heie was the day when he thought he had encount¬ 
ered, m m tldoily Conti al Amencan Ambassador, watch- 
thametl, bennged, lotuiul and white-moustached, a fellow 
tmmei ie\ olutmnaiy, and led lum in to luncheon humming 
the Rt'J 1M- 'I’heic was the occasion when he sat on a sola 
at Lamastu House with Geoiges Bidault and lcgaled the 
foreign Mmistet of liance with “an essentially unexport¬ 
able aiieidote about a Uutish fiicnd called Harry. 2 There was 
the time m Washington when he flatly refused a courtesy 
invitation to the White House to meet President Truman, 
bet ause he was convinced that the President had let him down 

I I hue AlM.Hftn.bs V.knlmc Luwford, The Cornhll, No ioio. P 

J ll«d, {) V/ 
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over Paleszme; his staff 
upon hum to go. Tb.' _ 
a happy afternoon 

respective bo~ hoods on farm r t. 5 r.__. a u " 

"West. 

"When he tirst joined the W«_r Cah.net .r. i'll 

onlv wish I were ten veers -* e -new." He _-_ 

without remission—ten of the hardest - 
history. He served on gall an the is lent: 

195° his stronger, vis ebbing. So urea: 
vast were his apparent resources of vttihv mat :r * _ u.fne„ 
to realize how old. how ill and how sortb stricken b~ ra. 
he was. He insisted on attending the Cclomho Ccnferene 
he travelled to ar.d from Ceylon m a cruiser: he made 
holiday of the voyage, but a palar.qom chair had re h suetmd 
built to carry him up the steps to the Council Chamber : 
winch the Conference was held. He minted on tinhrinc h 
seat m the General Election in the autumn ffth.t '.ear—ar. 
held it, with a bigger majority than he had had m 1945—an 
he insisted on continuing at the Foreign Office in Attlee \ r.e T 
Government. 

At the pre-Elecnon Parry Conference he stroke, as he ha 
done five years before, on foreign affairs. He was tired an 
desperately ill. His words were halting, but his voice had mue 
of its old vigour as he said, “Foreign police isn't semetmn 
that is great and big, it’s common sense and human.tv a' 
applies to my affairs and yours, because when wrong is nor 
it’s somebody and. somebody’s own kindred that are hem 
persecuted and punished and they are defenceless."' 


He was seventy years old on hi arch 9th 1951. The Office 
gave him a party on his birthday. 

“It was a party unique in the long history of that great 
office of State for it was contributed to by the sixpences of 
all the staff: sixpence from the Permanent Under Secretary of 
u 


fu n 
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State and from the Deputy Secretaries, from Ambassadors and 
Ministers and Heads of Departments. Sixpence from the 
messengers and typists and telephone operators and clerks 
From every one of them the same: the docker’s tanner that 
was symbolic of so much, to a Foreign Secretary who had made 
himself not only admired but loved by every person in a 
Department of State commonly regarded as one of the most 
aloof and exclusive in the world.” 1 

He said afterwards, “It was a very jolly party. We all stood 
together and enjoyed ourselves and blew out the candles and 
had a good time. I don’t think it’s ever happened before. You 
know, it was a wonderful thing.” 

That evening lie left the Foreign Office for the last time 
He had agreed, reluctantly, to lay down his burden. Attlee, 
who had a deeper affection for and a deeper understanding 
of Bevm than of anyone else in his Government, consoled 
him by letting him become Lord Privy Seal. Herbert Morrison, 
whom six years ago he had brusquely warned to be careful 
lest he was “not in the bloody Government at all”, took his 
place. 

He died five weeks later, on Saturday, April 14th. On the 
Wednesday before, Francis Williams went to see him on a 
matter which came within the province of his new office. 

“But what do we do if they say no ?” he said when Williams 
had finished suggesting a possible argument to put to the 
people they were discussing. “Always remember that, Francis. 
The first thing to decide before you walk into any negotiations 
is what you’ll do if the other chap says ‘no’.” 

On Monday, April i< 5 tli The Times said: 

“Ernest Bevin, who was born only sixteen years after the 
death of Lord Palmerston, lived in a time of revolutionary 
changes. At his birth, the trade unions were ineffective and 
barely tolerated; at his death, they hold some of the reins of 
government. Then the idea of a successful political party 
representing Labour was not given serious consideration; 
x Francis 'Williams, op. cit., p. 371. 
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today that party has ruled Britain for more than five years. In 
Palmerston’s days Great Britain was the most powerful 
nation in the world, and her strength allowed him to bluff 
his way through most crises; Mr. Bevin, on the other hand, 
has been the spokesman of a country militarily and economically 
so weak that her voice—if at a moment of decision it 
had not been his voice that spoke for Britain—might 
have counted for little in world affairs. In all of these changes 
(perhaps the three most important changes in Britain during 
the last seventy years) Mr. Bevin helped to direct the course of 
events. His personality has left its mark on history as it left a 
lasting impression on all who met him. He had his weaknesses; 
he had, cert ainl y, a full measure of pride and prejudice; he made 
his mistakes, some serious. But there was no questioning his 
greatness.” 

That was a verdict which history can only confirm. 
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THE SAD AND SORRY SCANDAL 

Six weeks after tlic death of Ernest Bevin, who had possessed 
so marked a genius for unifying human beings, there fell upon 
the Foreign Office the most disruptive calamity in its history. 
If the wound did not prove mortal, that was for no lack of 
malevolence, of distorted and evil bigotry, in those who 
inflicted it—on the Office and on the country which, however 
imperfectly and faltcringly, the Office strove to represent and 
serve. 

On Thursday, June 7th, 1951 the Daily Express published 
the following item of news on its front page: 

“Scotland Yard officers and French detectives are hunting 
for two British Government employees who are believed to 
have left London with the intention of getting to Moscow. 
According to a friend, they planned their journey to ‘serve 
their idealistic purposes.’ One report says that the two men 
were employed by the Foreign Office, and there is a possibility 
that they may have important papers on them. News of their 
plan was given to the authorities by the friend, who said they 
expected him to go with them. They were to go to France as 
if on holiday, and then make their way behind the Iron 
Curtain. The friend backed out. Several experts have flown 
from London to France, to work with the French police. All 
French airports and frontiers are being watched. Plain clothes 
men are searching the Montmartre area of Paris, where 
concealment would be easy, and it is understood the police are 
watching visitors to the Soviet Embassy in Paris.” 
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ha^. mooted so amuous.% to c i 
ute was taking share. Tne B _rl.n bl~ 
recovery was beginning. Tne hla. 
The Atlantic Pact was a reality, a* 
into being. Communist mpans.or. 
effort to achieve this had been 
There had been blunders, there ha. 
cloak of profound secrecy atomic 
were being developed; and it had 1 
that the Soviet Union had mamifa 




The new kind of conflict, to which Annan amh.ti; 
committed the world, was beginning to he urd^ntetd h: 
the reactions and patterns of behaviour winch it menutan i 
were not, outside a very limited circle in both the United 
States and Britain, habitual. 

The phenomenon of treachery was imperfectly understc e a, 
its deeper, more persistent and more dangerous implicate* s 
were hardly comprehended. It was only dimly grasped that 
Communism, in at least one fundamental and lasting topect. 
was a worldwide, militant and secret conspiracy, and mar a 
cadre at least of its supporters in countries not under Soviet 
domination were dedicated and committed heir.us. absclunk 


obedient (as under a solemn vow' to orders transmitted tc 
them from Russia. These were brutally practical concent', 
unfamiliar and unpalatable to societies steeped in the liber*!, 
democratic tradition. The Nazis’ challenge to that tradition, 
though total, had been naive, hysterical and sup erne, al com¬ 
pared to this sustained, methodical, carefully-planned arm 
long-term attack, in which secrecy played a large and essential 


part. 

One of its chief weapons was the old-fashioned business of 
espionage, brought up to date, sharpened, toughened and 
extended. Espionage is necessarily extremely secret. It was a 
significant factor in the catastrophe which overtook the Foreign 
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Office in 1951 that the atmosphere of secrecy was so pervasive 
There were indeed, two degrees of secrecy: there was not only 
the heavy, black blanket of security enveloping the highly 
important element of counter-espionage; there was also the 
fact that the Foreign Office, constitutionally, traditionally 
and rightly, was profoundly averse to publicity. The “new” 
open diplomacy of the post-Wilson era had proved disastrous 
and the basic truth had been conclusively re-established that 
diplomacy, in order to be successful, must be confidential. 
These principles, which were sophisticated but salutary, were 
increasingly subject to attack in a democratic society endowed 
with an enormous, popular and sensational Press which was 
always avid for news and relentless in its presentation and 
exploitation of news. I11 normal times the divergence, in 
fundamental purpose and in method, between the Office and the 
newspapers could be kept within fairly decorous limits. An 
elaborate code of conduct, involving the Office’s “spokesman” 
and accredited diplomatic correspondents, had been worked 
out; but it was a relatively frail apparatus, and in this major 
crisis—in which the need for secrecy and the desire for news 
were in violent, irreconcilable conflict—it collapsed and ceased 
to function. The Office banged and barred the door, pulled 
down the blinds and tried to block the keyhole. The 
newspapers yelped and bayed in the chase, scrabbled 
and scratched around the fence, and ran several plump 
rats to earth. 

But the disaster which afflicted the Office was not the 
sensational and distasteful publicity which swirled around 
it; it was the discovery and exposure, witliin the Office 
and to the Office, of a fearful, unsuspected malady. This 
was the enemy’s worst wound, and this the measure of 
his victory. 


S 

Donald Duart Maclean, in May 1951 the Acting Head of 
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the American Department 1 in tire Foreign Office 
Francis cc Money Burgess, at that timers. Sccrh 
in the Embassy in Washmgton and on leave r 
resignation or dismissal From the Service, v. ere' 
Communists of long standing—the former secret, 
semi-open—and active, paid agents :n the serrree e: 
Union. Maclean was an extremely valuable sr, 
high place; Burgess, at certain essential times theueri 
not all the time, was—in the technical ’a-cen of esc 
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counter-espionage—his courier. The information which Mac- 
lean gave to members of the Russian intelligence service, hr 
and Burgess’s superior officers, was cor.veved : e the: h 
Burgess. Burgess was, for most of his career as a sp”, a ccr.tact: 
although he may—again in the technical jargon cf their 
calling—have been up-graded to be a source, when for a time 
he held a post of some responsibility and trust m the Foreign 
Office. Maclean, throughout his career, held posts of mcreannu 
responsibility and trust in the British Foreign Service. 

"What information they transmitted during their careers, 
whether acting singly or (in the technical phrase as ‘“an 
apparatus”, was, quite properly, never disclosed. That it was 
considerable and dangerous cannot be doubted. Thev dad 
the country because Donald Maclean discovered that he was 
under grave suspicion by the security’ authorities. How this 
knowledge came to him was never revealed. Their active 
careers as Russian spies in a vitally important department of 
State in the United Kingdom came abruptly to an end on May 


1 In the departmental allocation of work, set out In Appendix II of Lord Strung’- 
authoritative book. The Foreign OJjriee, the duties of the American Department, 
Number 1 6, are described thus: “Advise the Secretary of State as to the pohrv :c re 
followed in regard to the political, economic and other relations Between this country 
and the countries listed below; study and analyse the reports receded from H V.. 
Representatives and from other sources relating to developments, political and other, 
in the countries concerned; issue instructions on behalf of the Secretary of State, 
where appropriate in consultation with or through other departments of the Fore.gn 
Office, to H.M. Representatives in these countries; maintain relations with the 
representatives of these countries in the United Kingdom; take any other aencu 
appropriate to the Foreign Office in regard to the above matters Countries. Ad 
countries in North, Central and South America (and their possessions , mdudmg 
Canada (for matters affecting the Foreign Office), Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and the Panama Canal Zone.” 
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25th, 1951. They carried no important secret papers with them 
for that was no part of the operation, which from the Russian 
point of view was the withdrawal of two agents whose mission 
had been concluded because it was on the point of discovery. 
They were neither liquidated nor abandoned because, in the 
Russians’ opinion, they were still of potential value; they took 
with them—Maclean especially—a wealth of knowledge, of 
experience, of “background”, of expertise, for which the 
Russians were willing to pay a high price. 

There were three main strands in the development of the 
whole episode, each of which had its effect on the life of the 
Office as a corporate entity: the hard core of discernible fact, 
the myth, and the moral. 

The facts themselves were harsh, and their elucidation was 
rar from easy. It was never complete. The two men differed 
markedly in temperament and outlook; the links which 
bound them were obscure and subtle. If those links had been 
known to those in authority, their capacity for mischief would 
have been greatly diminished, and the melancholy course of 
events might well have had a different climax. 

Donald Maclean was on the surface—except for one distinct 
and recognized flaw—a model officer. He was of Highland 
extraction, the elder son of a distinguished and highly respected 
Liberal politician, a man of the utmost integrity, with a long 
record of devoted service in public life. 1 As a boy at Gresham’s 
School, Holt, and as an undergraduate at Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, Maclean was a late developer, a little flabby, but 
pleasant and likeable. His mother and father were old and 
close friends of the Asquith family, and after his father’s death 
in 1932 the association was maintained. His closest associations 
in his youth were with the children of Sir Maurice and Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter. In October 1935, when he was a 

1 J, M, Barrie sent to The Times a memorial appreciation of Sir Donald Maclean 
after his death; 4 *You did not know him at all/' he wrote, * ‘unless yon knew his 
religion. He was in London as much a Scotch Presbyterian as though he had never 
left his native Trree. He was an elder of the Church and in his home held that ‘family 
exercise’ in which a Scottish household is seen at its best ” Quoted in The Missing 
Macleans* by Geoffrey Hoare, Ch. II, p, 42 . 
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little over twenty-two years old, he entered the Foreign 
Service. Few candidates could offer—in all the categories of* 
which any board of examiners, any security scrutineers in 
those days had any knowledge—a more illustrious, a more 
felicitous background. If it came to anyone’s notice that, m 
March I934> he had written a long, pompous and excessively 
silly letter to the Grant a , setting out ten “student demands” 
to be put before “the capitalist, dictatorial” authorities of the 
University, it could only seem, at that time, in the circum¬ 
stances of the 1930s, and set alongside his impeccable (if not 
hitherto very distinguished) career, his heredity and back¬ 
ground, an evanescent undergraduate folly. And, if indeed 
he had been a member of left-wing organizations when he 
was an undergraduate, what possible ground did that supply 
for suspecting then, or many years later, that this amiable, 
talented and well-connected youth was a dedicated traitor ? 

His left-wing interests and activities as an undergraduate 
were entirely open; there was no reason for them not to be. 
Opinions such as his were very fashionable in the middle 
1930s; the unfashionable and suspect—as Fascists—were those 
who held right-wing views. But these interests and these 
activities brought Maclean to the attention of persons who 
were not thinking or acting in terms of transient student froth. 
To get Donald Duaxt Maclean and to hold him, not by some 
trivial, blackmailing trap, but by conviction, by the strong 
streak of idealism which was an integral part of his inheritance, 
■was an achievement of some importance. Was it a single 
spiritual seducer, or several? How, when and where was his 
soul bought, bis natural loyalty, his honour forsworn? Was 
it a single, final, dramatic act, or a slow process of moral 
erosion? These questions, when they were of burning import¬ 
ance sixteen and seventeen years later, could not be answered. 
And there never was, and never could be, any security service 
card-index which could supply the answers. 

Whatever was the moral crisis through which he passed, it 
turned an irresolute, mildly silly and underdeveloped lad into 
an imposingly brilliant young man. From the outset of his 
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career he was marked out as one of the ablest juniors in the 
Foreign Service. He earned—and got—rapid promotion. As 
the White Paper 1 which, published in September 1955, more 
than four years after the disappearance of the two men, was 
the first full official statement on the whole episode, said: “He 
was an officer of exceptional ability.” Successive Secretaries of 
State willingly bore witness to that ability. At the early age of 
thirty-five he was promoted to the rank of Counsellor. He had 
had spells of service in the Office at home, in Palis, in Washing¬ 
ton and in Cairo. 

He was in Paris from 1938 until the fall of France. In 
December 1939 he met an attractive twenty-three-year-old 
American, Melinda Marling, on a snowy night in the Quartier 
Latin, Six months later, on June 10th 1940, with the Germans 
advancing rapidly and inexorably on Paris, Donald Duart 
Maclean and Melinda Marling were married in the Maine of 
the Palais Bourbon district. Immediately after their wedding 
they joined the vast tide of refugees flowing south and west; 
they reached Bordeaux and were evacuated to England on a 
small British tramp steamer. From 1940 to 1944 Maclean 
worked in the Foreign Office in London; he was dutiful, 
conscientious and capable. If there were discords in his private 
life, in his marriage, if he had occasional heavy drinking jags, 
the Office was not aware of them. An overworked Secretary 
of State, a handful of tired, overstrained, perpetually harassed 
senior officials, knew only that this was a promising and 
obviously talented officer. A great deal emerged later—but 
much later—to indicate that there were severe emotional 
stresses in his life, to which he was not making the real and 
fundamental adjustments that they required. Of the quality 
of the work that he did there was no question. 

In 1944 he was posted to Washington, and was there for 
four years, during which he rose from acting First Secretary to 
acting Counsellor and Head of Chancery. His two sons— 
Mrs. Maclean was pregnant when her husband disappeared, 
and a daughter was born shortly afterwards—were bom in 

1 Cmd. 9J77, Report concerning the disappearance of two former Foreign Office officials. 
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the United States. During his time in Washington he continued 
to earn the approbation of his seniors, and he became secretary’ 
of the Combined Policy Committee on Atomic Developments, 
with a pass which admitted him to the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission offices at any time of day or night. And yet, accord¬ 
ing to a distinguished literary critic who knew him well for 
many years, “he was several times reported for careless handling 
of secret documents, yet otherwise liked and respected/’ 1 

Reported to whom? Liked and respected by whom? 
So far as developments in atomic energy were concerned, 
Maclean was without any education or interest in scientific 
matters, and quite unacquainted with the practical de tails ; 
what he did know was the policy and with it the amount of 
atomic co-operation between three countries, Britain, Canada 
and the United States. Since the task of this committee was to 
smooth out difficulties and establish political links at the highest 
level, a Communist agent, such as Maclean certainly was at 
this time, had the chance not only to be a spy but to sabotage 
what he was there ostensibly to promote. In the autumn of 
1948 he was appointed Counsellor in the Embassy in Cairo. 2 

Paragraph 3 of the 1955 White Paper stated: “In May 1950, 
while serving at His Majesty’s Embassy, Cairo, Maclean was 
guilty of serious misconduct and suffered a form of breakdown 
which was attributed to overwork and excessive drinking.” 

The climax of his breakdown—a riotous, furniture- 
breaking, drunken orgy—certainly occurred on May 8 th; but 
he had been drinking heavily for at least two months before. 
It was on March 1st, 1950 that Dr. Klaus Fuchs, the brilliant 
atomic scientist at Harwell, who was another dedicated Russian 
agent, was sentenced at the Old Bailey in London to fourteen 
years* imprisonment. In retrospect it was an interesting co¬ 
incidence. Mr. Cyril Connolly’s explanation was more chari¬ 
table: “It was said that Donald, whose high Liberal principles 
had received full scope in enlightened Washington, had been 

1 Cyril Connolly, The Missing Diplomats , p. 27. 

* Geoffrey Hoare, who was bis newspaper’s Middle East co r r e spondent, gives 
3 detailed account of Maclean’s—and his wife's—life in Cairo at this time in The 
Missing Macleans. 
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so disheartened by the poverty and corruption of the Middle 
East that he had had some kind of breakdown.” 1 

The White Paper asserted: “Until the breakdown took 
place his work had remained eminently satisfactory and there 
was no ground whatsoever for doubting his loyalty.” 

His wife pleaded his case with the British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Campbell (an old friend, who had been Minister 
m Washington when Maclean was posted there in 1944); he 
was immediately sent home by air; the Head of the Personnel 
Department gave him luncheon and sent him to see the Office’s 
consultant psychiatrist. He was in the psychiatrist’s hands for 
several months; his wife’s co-operation was sought and given; 
and in October 1950, having been passed as medically fit, he 
was appointed Head of the American Department of the 
Foreign Office. The White Paper was markedly disingenuous 
on this crucial issue, observing primly that this post, “since 
it does not deal with the major problems of Anglo-American 
relations, appeared to be within his capacity.” 

The explanation given to Maclean, his family and his 
friends was that it involved practically no social duties, and 
there would therefore be no need to attend cocktail parties 
and similar inducements to drink too heavily. According to 
Mr. Connolly lie took up his duties on November 6th “after 
a disastrously heavy night.” He was reunited with his wife 
and, on a mortgage which she arranged, he bought a house 
at Tatsfield, in Kent. 

The social side of his new duties may indeed have been 
slight; but the Office responsibilities were numerous and heavy. 
The Korean War was entering its first grim winter. In Europe 
the cold war was at its most implacable. The whole fabric of 
the Atlantic Alliance was in process of construction. It was 
simply not true to say that Maclean, in his post, did not have 
to deal with the major problems of Anglo-American relations; 
they were the essence of his task. 

The Permanent Under-Secretary who sanctioned, if he did 
not actually make, the appointment was Sir William Strang. 

1 Op. cit., p. 27 . 
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The Deputy Under-Secretary uncer whose j>umrv. 
Maclean worked was Sir Roger Makms, .^ter H M 
Ambassador in Washington. 

Sir Roger, according to a ^Ministerial statement in tire 
House of Lords more than four years later—after the p_h.: ca¬ 
tion of the White Paper—“was watching him with aspect .1 
closeness towards the end of me time before his diaappearmce 
just to see whether there was anything which indicated that 
Mr. Maclean was not performing his duties satisfactcnly at 
that moment, and he came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing to which exception coaid be taken.” 


To these experienced senior o facials the thought mat 
Maclean, whom thev believed they knew as well as their own 
children, a man of his known record of sendee, could be— 
and indeed had been over many years—a tenacioas, sxilful, 
cunning and extremely dangerous traitor to his country, was 
not only profoundly abhorrent, it was actually inconceivable. 
Their blindness could not be excused; but, if charity and Kind¬ 
ness are still virtues and treachery still a sin, it can be understcoc 
and forgiven. 

When were they first confronted with this idea? Tne 
White Paper was far from explicit: 

“In January, 1949, the security authorities received a report 
that certain Foreign Office information had leaked to tne 
Soviet authorities some years earlier. The report amounted to 
little more than a hint and it was at the time impossible to 
attribute the leak to any particular individual. Highly secret 
but widespread and protracted inquiries were begun by 
the security authorities and the field or suspicion 
had been narrowed by mid-April, I 95 I » to two or three 
persons. 

“By the beginning of May Ivlaclean had come to be 
regarded as the principal suspect.” 
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It is important to realize that the security services’ duties 
are limited to investigation and recommendation; they cannot 
order any action to be taken, they cannot make an arrest 
without permission, they cannot initiate a prosecution. 

However discreet their inquiries were, they came to 
Maclean’s knowledge. According to Mr. Connolly’s account, 
“one evening late that winter” a friend, whom Mr. Connolly 
does not name, told him that on the night before Maclean had 
said to him, “What would you do if I told you I was a Com¬ 
munist agent?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, wouldn’t you report me?” 

“I don’t know. Who to ?” 

“Well, I am, go on, report me.” 1 

By the spring of 1951 therefore, the hunt for the spy was 
fully on; Maclean knew of it and prepared himself to act on it 
when it became necessary. An extremely limited number of 
exalted persons knew that he was believed to be the spy; and 
they prepared themselves, in their own fashion, to take such 
action as they thought necessary. The White Paper described 
how they went about it: 

“There was, however, even at that time, 2 no legally admis¬ 
sible evidence to support a prosecution under the Official 
Secrets Act. Arrangements were made to ensure that informa¬ 
tion of exceptional secrecy and importance should not come 
into his hands. In the meantme the security authorities arranged 
to investigate his activities and contacts in order to increase 
their background knowledge and if possible to obtain 
information which could be used as evidence in a prosecution. 

“On May 25th the then Secretary of State, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, sanctioned a proposal that the security authorities 
should question Maclean. In reaching this decision it had to be 
borne in mind that such questioning might produce no confes¬ 
sion or voluntary statement from Maclean sufficient to support 

1 Cyril Connolly, op. at., p. 31. 

* i.e. the beginning of May. 
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3 - prosecution but might serve only to alert nim and to reveal 
the nature and the extent of the suspicion against him. In 
that event he would have been free to make arrangements to 
leave the country and the authorities would have had no 
legal power to stop him. 

Everything therefore depended on the interview and the 
security authorities were anxious to be as fully prepared as was 
humanly possible. They were also anxious that Maclean’s 
house at Tatsfield, Kent, should be searched and this; was an 
additional reason for delaying the proposed interview until 
mid-June when Mrs. Maclean, who was then pregnant, was 
expected to be away from home. 

“It is now clear that in spite of the precautions taken by 
the authorities Maclean must have become aware, at seme 
time before his disappearance, that he was under investigation. 
One explanation may be that he observed that he was no 
longer receiving certain types of secret papers. It is also 
possible that he detected that he was under observation. Or he 
may have been warned. Searching inquiries involving individ¬ 
ual interrogations were made into this last possibility. Insuffi¬ 
cient evidence was obtainable to form a definite conclusion 
or to warrant prosecution.” 


At this point, and only at this late point, the other traitor 
altered the story. Guy Burgess differed in almost every 
respect from his associate. He was as disreputable and scape¬ 
grace as Maclean was successful and admired. He was as 
unashamed an extrovert as Maclean was secretive and con- 
science-tom. He was a scoundrel, but a brilliant and likeable 
scoundrel—plausible, gay, bold, booty, button-holing and 
gregarious. 

He was two years older than Maclean, and the elder of two 
brothers. He and his mother loved each other dearly, and he 
exploited this love ruthlessly. His father, a regular naval officer, 
was killed at Jutland; his mother married again. Her second 
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husband, Lt.-Col. J. R. Bassett, D.S.O., was rich, a kind 
and indulgent step-father. Both boys went to Eton; in January 
1925 Guy, who was intended to follow his father’s calling, 
went to the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, but he was 
found to have defective eyesight, and returned to Eton in 
1927. From Eton he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
took an excellent First in History in 1931, and seriously 
considered taking a fellowship. 

Like Maclean, whom he met and on whom he had a 
considerable influence, he was extremely left-wing at Cam¬ 
bridge. His was the intellectual’s Communism, iconoclastic, 
derisory, cynical, a wish-fulfilment fantasy of mastery over 
and vengeance upon a world and a society in whose matenal 
benefits he revelled, but whose spirit he hated and despised. 

His physical as well as his intellectual appetities were 
vigorous and unbridled; but since he was homosexual, the 
conflict with the customs and conventions, as well as the laws, 
of the society in which he lived was sharp. Because he was 
perpetually undisciplined, he had no need of the self-losing, 
self-destructive orgies which were Maclean’s escape. He was 
far more intelligent than Maclean, but far less dangerous. He 
was the arrogant little cock crowing scornfully on the dunghill 
of civilization. 

His commitment to his country’s enemies was total— 
simply because they were enemies. He was a natural destroyer. 
His masters, summing him up shrewdly, saw that he had his 
limited uses. If from time to time, in order to improve his 
service to them, they twisted his arm with a little blackmail, 
it was not fear of exposure to his various employers that they 
used, but fear of his mother learning the truth about his sexual 
life. This most unhappy lady was, before the talc was ended, to 
know all and forgive all. But meanwhile—and for many 
years—to everyone except his mother Guy Burgess’s life 
was an open book, an amusing, foxed and rather grubby book. 
While Maclean’s acquaintance was, though wide, extremely 
respectable, Burgess’s was enormous and totally indiscriminate, 
and ranged from broadminded Bloomsbury to public-bar 
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rough stuff and butch. Maclean was a member of the Travellers’, 
because he found it professionally correct. Burgess was a 
member of the Reform, to make a boozy, bawdy joke of it. 
Maclean, tall, handsome, eager and sincere of countenance, 
dressed himself as befitted an ardent and ambitious voung 
diplomatist—an Eden or a Cadogan in the making. Burgess 
wore his Old Etonian tie as a flamboyant but sophisticated 
sneer. 

They were an ill-matched pair. Mr. Connolly, with 
characteristic discernment, has compared them to Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza. The comparison is just: the proud, thwarted 
spirit and the ribald, gross flesh yoked in comradeship—not 
in pursuit of a knightly, nostalgic dream of the past, but in 
the service of an evil and empty heresy. The basic sin of both 
was pride—intellectual pride in the one, spiritual pride in the 
other. Their pride drove them into isolation, and their isolation 
drove them into treachery. 

In 1936 Burgess—three years down from Cambridge and 
still luxuriously far from settling down to make a career (a 
debauched boyishness clung to him to the end)—joined the 
Talks Department of the B.B.C. as a producer. He was a good 
producer. He went to Chartwell to produce a talk by Mr. 
Churchill. He produced several talks by Mr. Quintin Hogg 
(later Lord Hailsham), to whom he made no secret of his 
pronounced left-wing opinions and his dislike for the right 
wing of the Labour Party. Lord Hailsham thought him “"a 
charming, sensitive and civilized person.” He was all these, 
and a wicked traitor as well. 

He was as mercurial in his work as in his private life. When 
the War came he slithered out of the B.B.C. and into the 
organizing and administrative side of Special Operations, and 
thence into its propaganda offshoot. Political Warfare Execu¬ 
tive. These were temporary wartime cloak-and-dagger 
organizations, which became efficient when they were brought 
under Service discipline and control as branches of Intelligence. 
They were financed out of secret funds, their activities were 
surrounded with an elaborate, practically necessary but highly" 
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romantic security apparatus. They attracted, into their ranks 
as well as a number of heroically brave and competent men 
and women, a good many silly and unsuitable persons. Their 
conspiratorial atmosphere appealed to the showy brigand in 
Guy Burgess. His younger brother was a private soldier in a 
Territorial regiment and later an officer in the Royal Artillery; 
but this kind of orderly self-effacement was not for Guy. 

On September ioth, 1940 he was charged at Marlborough 
Street with being under the influence of drink while driving 
a War Office car. His defending solicitor said, “I do not want 
to introduce too much hush-hush, but the accused is doing 
rather confidential work which necessitates travelling to a 
station thirty miles out of London. He has been working 
fourteen hours a day and he had just been in an air-raid.” So, 
the magistrate might have observed, had nine million other 
people in London. The case was dismissed on payment of 
costs. 

In 1941 Burgess was back in the B.B.C., in the European 
section, dirty, sociable, declamatory and exuberant as ever. 
Here he remained until 1944, when he went into the News 
Department of the Foreign Office on a temporary basis. In 
1946, still temporary, he went to a key post—the only impor¬ 
tant job which, for all his bragging, he was ever to hold—as 
Assistant Private Secretary to the Minister of State in the 
Office, Hector McNeil. 

McNeil’s involvement in this squalid tale was pitiful. 
McNeil was an able and likeable man, a Glaswegian who had 
been a Socialist since his student days; he had worked as a 
journalist on the Scottish Daily Express , and entered Parliament 
at a by-election in 1941 as member for Greenock. He was a 
vigorous, hard-hitting politician, cheerful, gregarious and* 
rumbustious. He and Guy Burgess got on well together; his 
friendship and protection were valuable to Burgess, but to 
himself a harsh sorrow. He was no longer in the Foreign Office 
when Burgess disappeared, but was Secretary of State for 
Scotland. He died suddenly late in 1955. 

It was while he was in McNeil's private office that Burgess, 
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after an hour and a half’s viva, was taken on the permanent 
staff—granted a certificate for Branch B of the Foreign Service, 
and appointed to be an officer, Grade 4, was the technical 
description of this appointment—which (says Mr. Connolly^ 
was “to his own surprise and the consternation of his col¬ 
leagues.” In 1948 he was posted to the Far Eastern Department, 
and two years later, in August 1950 , to Washington as Second 
Secretary. 

This belated—he was already in his late thirties—establish¬ 
ment in a respected and respectable career brought no change 
in his habits. He boozed and ranted as much as ever. His 
friendships—Mr. Connolly described him as a “romantic 
bully”—remained volatile, rowdy and indecorous. In 1950 
a report reached the Office that while on holiday abroad during 
the previous year he had been “guilty of indiscreet talk about 
secret matters of which he had official knowledge.” He was 
severely reprimanded. 

In Washington he came under the penetrating and far from 
favourable supervision of Sir Oliver Franks. This coldly 
imposing personage, a Fellow of the Queen’s College, Oxford, 
had been a temporary recruit to the Civil Service in 1939, had 
soared swiftly to the highest levels, returned to his college as 
Provost for two years and then had been recalled to Govern¬ 
ment service as Ambassador in Washington. It would be 
difficult to conceive that he would have any taste at all in 
Burgess. The Second Secretary sulked, drank and slithered 
downhill. The telegrams which he drafted were rejected as too 
biased; he quarrelled with his more conventional colleagues. 
His mother went to stay with him, but she had no control over 
him. There was no reason why she should. He was nearly forty. 

He became impossible. On one day, February 28th, he was 
stopped three times for speeding; the police told the State 
Department, and the State Department told the Embassy. 
Burgess was on the carpet. Inevitably he became more out¬ 
rageous, picked up a youth in the street, and let him take the 
wheel of his car. There was an accident, the youth had no 
driving licence, and Burgess pleaded diplomatic immunity. 
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The Ambassador’s displeasure was heavy. He put m a full 
report to London, adding that Burgess’s work had been 
unsatisfactory in that he lacked thoroughness and balance in 
routine matters, and that he had had to be reprimanded 
for carelessness in leaving confidential papers unattended. He 
requested that this officer be removed from Washington. 

Burgess was back in London on May 7th, was asked to 
resign from the Foreign Service, and in the meantime was 
given paid leave. He did not go to stay with his mother and 
step-father in Arlington House, but took up his abode m a 
three-room flat in New Bond Street, which he shared with 
an old crony, a former ballet-dancer. Although he took some 
steps about his own future—he was offered a job as a leader- 
writer on The Daily Telegraph —he concentrated on having a 
high old time; there was a succession of rowdy parties in the 
flat, other tenants complained, the rent was paid irregularly, 
glasses were broken, faces bashed. 

But the tipsy reprobate, who had just been compelled to 
resign from the Foreign Service, was in touch with the Head 
of the American Department. Over the years open contacts 
between the two men had been infrequent and casual. Maclean 
was at most a fringe visitor to the half-world which Burgess 
inhabited. His wife did not know of Burgess’s existence. The 
Office, coming in frozen misery to face the fact that its golden 
boy was a cunning traitor, and ponderously arranging the 
unobtrusive removal of a highly unsuitable and seedy failure, 
was quite unaware of any connection between the two. 
Burgess, for all his loose talk, for all his reckless indiscretion, 
wasnever suspected ofbeing a traitor until he proved himself one. 

Burgess, as soon as he reached England, if not before, had a 
hint of what was afoot. He talked to the man who shared his 
flat about “a young married friend in trouble.” He rang up 
Lady Maclean and asked her where he could get in touch with 
her son. He could easily, but he did not, ring the Foreign 
Office. 1 

1 Burgess’s own account of these last days, given years later in Moscow to his 
friend Tom Driberg, is worthless. 
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“In 1951 came a crisis in M.V.D. headquarters. Urgent 
messages were received from London that Burgess and 
Maclean had reported to their Soviet contact that they were 
under investigation by British Intelligence. They begged for 
refuge in Moscow.” 1 


Maclean, the gatherer of information, was under suspicion 
by British security authorities and knew it. Burgess, the 
transmitter of information, was not under suspicion but 
believed that he was. Maclean’s hidden British helper was in 
a position to know the truth. It is unlikely, though possible, 
that he was in direct touch with the Russians. At any rate the 
Russians acted on the assumption that Burgess’s belief was 
correct. They decided to “rescue” both men. The refuge which 
they asked would be granted. 

Speed was essential, from their point of view. Maclean’s 
wife was to have her baby in June. They could not risk waiting 
until after the birth. Maclean was apprised of this decision. He 
was forbidden to tell his wife. There is no evidence of any 
kind to suggest that Mrs. Maclean had the slightest knowledge, 
until he disappeared, of her husband’s treachery. There is 
indeed a great weight of evidence to show that she was totally 
unaware of what he was doing. 2 Maclean had therefore, at 
the Office, at home, and in his social life among his friends, 
to behave as if nothing untoward was happening. The nervous 
strain upon him was great. 

Early in May Maclean’s sister-in-law and her husband spent 
a week-end at Tatsfield. She knew Donald Maclean well and 
was fond of him. To her he seemed tense, strained and desper¬ 
ately worried. In conversation with the two of them he openly 
supported Communism. He took his brother-in-law, whom 
he had hitherto only met once, off for a drink in the local pub 
and there he “railed bitterly at his life and his job; he mocked 

1 The People, September 18th, 195j. 

* See The Missing Macleans, by Geoffrey Ho are. 
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at himself as a sheep amongst hordes of other sheep, goinc off 
to London every day with his black hat and neat black suitand 
little black brief-case; he said that he was sick of it all and 
longed desperately to cut adrift.” 1 

His only possible refuge w as drink. By May, Mr. Connolly 
noticed, “he seemed to be more about London of an evening.” 
Mr. Connolly’s London house was divided into two fiats; 
Maclean was a friend of the occupant of the other fiat and 
occasionally spent the night there. On May 15th, Air. Connolly 
recorded, he and some friends had come home after a dinner¬ 
party, and after midnight were disturbed by a battering on the 
front door. Mr. Connolly let Maclean in; he was “sober-drunk, 
the first time I had seen him in this legendary condition..” 
After wandering round the room and blinking at Air. Con¬ 
nolly’s guests Maclean went to He down to sleep in the hall, 
“stretched out on the stone floor under his overcoat like some 
figure from a shelter sketchbook.” After his guests had gone, 
Air. Connolly put him to bed in his absent friend’s flat and gave 
him an Alka-Seltzer breakfast. Hardly a word was spoken. 2 

His drinking was noticed at the Office. It was difficult not 
to notice it, when he took to arriving punctually at ten, 
opening a bottle of whisky which he kept in a drawer in his 
desk, and having a long swig before he could look at his “In” 
tray. This was eccentric behaviour, even in so talented and 
highly trusted an officer as Donald Maclean. 

Burgess, on the other hand, racketed around in his usual 
fashion, and nobody bothered about him. However, since 
Maclean could make no overt move, it had to be left to him 
to make the arrangements for their departure. Characteristically 
his arrangements—the operation itself, the cover plan, the 
cover for the cover plan—were elaborate, confusing and 
confused; and he made them w T ith the rascally gusto which 

1 Geoffrey Hoare, op- cit-, p. 73- It may be remembered, without frivolity, that 
dislike of the office round, though by no means confined to Foreign Service officers 
during a home posting, appears—especially if they have matrimonial troubles—to 
be with them something of an occupational neurosis- Maclean’s conversation with 
his brother-in-law could be repeated, word for word, by anyone who numbers any 
of these sorely-tried men m his acquaintance. It is certainly no evidence of treason* 

3 Cyril Connolly, op- cit., p. 34- 
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never quite deserted him, even in this last, ugliest scrape of all 
There was nothing especially difficult or dangerous about what 
he had to do. His responsibility was merely to get Maclean and 
himself out of the country at the appointed time; thereafter 
their masters took charge. Did he, with a mordant stroke of 
humour, choose May 25th, Maclean’s thirty-eighth birthday? 
Or did the Russians? Or was the date of the operation left 
open until those concerned in the plot knew finally that the 
Government had decided to have Maclean arrested ? 

The third is the most likely conclusion, for both men 
made—with every appearance of intending to keep—engage¬ 
ments with their families and friends for dates later than that 
on which they in fact disappeared. Burgess was a cruel man 
but he was not intentionally cruel to his mother; he deceived 
her constantly but only with the di sire to avoid hurting her. 
Maclean treated his wife disgracefully, but he was not wantonly 
brutal to her. Both knew, soon after Burgess got back to 
London, that they would have to go; but they did not know 
when they would go. 

Burgess, whose appetites were not quelled but stimulated by 
danger, had a new friend—a young American student named 
Bernard Miller, whom he had met in the ship on his way home. 
He proposed to take Miller as his companion on a holiday in 
France, leaving England on Friday, May 25th. This was not 
the kind of thing he ever told his mother; with her he made a 
vague but genuinely affectionate arrangement to have a 
week-end in the country at the end of May. 

Maclean, meanwhile, had applied for, and been granted, 
permission to take a morning’s leave on Saturday, May 26th. 
The security watch on him was not maintained outside 
London; and he was perfectly aware that this was so. On the 
surface, on either side in this grim contest, there was nothing 
unusual in a senior official having a Saturday mor nin g off. 

On May 23rd Burgess went to Victoria and booked, in his 
own name, two berths in the Southampton-St. Malo boat for 
the following Friday night- On the evening of May 24th he 
tried to get in touch with an old and distinguished friend, the 
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poet, Air. Wystan Auden. .Mr. Auden. *vh~ ~ id mkcr. Am.r.:.. 
citizenship some years earlier, was s twine: —nth Air. S:.rh_ 
Spender in London. Burgess telephoned me Srenie-d n. 

Air. Auden was out, and he spoke to Mo. Spender. He md 
lie wanted to know the address of Air. Auden's sum.: vide 
in Italy. Airs. Spender forgot to pass the me:;cue te her ru t 
and. Burgess telephoned again on Friday minting. Air. Auden 
was already out of the house, and Burgess stroke this time to 
Air. Spender, who said that he would give the message. Ba¬ 
the time that he was able to do so, Bur sees s had gene. 

__ w 

Maclean spent the Thursday evening at heme at Tats field. 
His wife was feeling tar from well; she was worried aba at hi; 
renewed drinking bouts, and the two small boys had measles. 
The only help that she had in the big, pre-war, stockbroker- 
style house was a daily maid, who went home at tea-time. 
Maclean’s sister, Nancy, and her husband, and Air;. Alary 
Maclean, the widow of an elder brother who had beer, lulled 
in the war, were due to spend the week-end with them. Poor 
Airs. Maclean’s cup of petty misery seemed filed to over¬ 
flowing when her husband said casually that on the following 
evening he would be bringing a friend named Roger Style;, 
of whom she had never heard before, to dinner. 

On Friday, May 2,5th, the Secretary of State, Air. Herbert 
Morrison, sanctioned a proposal that the security authorities 
should question Maclean. It was a crucial decision, the know¬ 
ledge of which was—or ought to have been—limited to very 
few persons: the security authorities who had asked for it, the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Home Secretary 
(Air. Chuter Ede), the personal staffs of these three Alinisters, 
and Maclean’s immediate superior in the Office. If anyone else 
knew, his knowledge was unauthorized and improper. Alcclean 
himself had enough warning to be able to take the first step 
which set in motion his and Burgess’s plan—the arrangement 
by which “Roger Styles” would dine with him at his home. 

While his wife baked him a birthday cake and prepared 
him a special dinn er, Maclean got through—apparently—a 
normal morning’s work, and went off to luncheon with some 
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friends in Soho. By chance he encountered Mr. Connolly in 
Charlotte Street, who thought that he looked “creased and 
yellow, casual but diffident.” The friends with whom he 
lunched (it was a birthday treat) said afterwards that he seemed 
calm and genial; he lingered till after three o’clock, and talked 
a good deal about himself. He then went to the Travellers’ 
and cashed a cheque for five pounds, and went back to the 
Office. He caught the 5.19 from Victoria to his home; before 
his guest arrived he said to his wife, “After dinner Roger and 
I have to go out to see someone on business. I’m going to take 
a few things in case we have to spend the night.” 

Mrs. Maclean was extremely upset. She followed him into 
his dressing-room and remonstrated with him while he put 
his pyjamas, a silk dressing-gown and his shaving gear into his 
brief-case. Their elder son, Fergus, was woken up by the sound 
of their voices; after his mother had gone angrily downstairs 
the boy—he was seven years old—pattered across to see his 
father. 

“Why are you going away. Daddy?” he asked. “Can I 
stand at the window and watch you go ?” 

“You get back into your bed, you little scamp,” said 
Maclean. “I’m not going far. I’ll be back soon.” 

Burgess meanwhile had begun his part in the operation. He 
left his flat at about half past ten in the morning and went to 
the Green Park Hotel to see his young American friend, Mr. 
Miller, who was staying there. They spent some time together. 
At two o’clock Burgess went to a car-hire firm in Marylebone 
and hired a self-drive car, a cream-coloured Austin A70, with 
the registration number VMF 196. He paid ^25 cash in 
advance—^15 for the hire and ^10 the deposit—and, after a 
brief driving test, took the car away. At about three o’clock he 
went to Gieves*, in Old Bond Street, and bought a white 
mackintosh coat and a fibre suitcase. He then met Miller, and 
at about half past five dropped him at his hotel, saying “I’ll 
call for you at half past seven.” He went back to his flat; the 
friend with whom he shared it was home from his office. When 
the telephone rang, Burgess answered it. The friend believed 
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chat he was talking to Maclean. But Maclean was in the train 
going home. The call appeared to upset Burgess and he left 
the flat hurriedly, never to return. A few minutes later he was 
at the Reform Club, asking for a road map of the North of 
England. 

It is d iffi cult not to suspect that Burgess extracted a certain 
boyish enjoyment out of this liberal sprinkling of false clues. 
He next appeared—according to Mrs. Maclean—at Tatsfield 
at about half past six, half an hour after her husband had come 
home. There was clearly a good deal of confusion over his 
times and his movements. At any rate he was introduced as 
Roger Styles. Dinner passed off pleasantly enough, without 
apparent strain. Burgess set out to charm his host’s wife, and 
succeeded. When, after dinner, Maclean said once again that 
he and “Roger” had to go to see someone on business, she 
merely asked mildly "whether the business could not wait until 
the morning. Maclean said, regretfully, no, and then went 
out and stoked the furnace. This final husbandly service 
performed, he took his friend away, observing to his wife, as 
earlier to his son, that he would not be long. It was just after 
nine o’clock. 

The two men went out, got into VMF 196, and drove to 
Southampton, a hundred miles from Tatsfield, The ship in 
which Burgess had booked the berths, the Falaise , was due to 
sail at midnight on a week-end cruise. They reached the 
dockside with only a few minutes to spare. Burgess did not 
trouble to park the car, but left it standing on the quayside; 
as they ran up the gangway a car-park attendant called after 
them, “What about your car?” 

“Back on Monday,” shouted Burgess, and they stepped off 
the gangway, into the ship—into the watchful charge of those 
whom they had served so long, into mystery, speculation and 
myth. 


On the morning of Monday, May 28th, Mrs. Maclean 
telephoned the Office, merely to be told that her husband 
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had not, as yet, shown up there. That afternoon she rang 
again and spoke to the Chief Security Officer, Wing-Com¬ 
mander G. A. Carey-Foster. She told him that Maclean had 
gone away over the week-end with a friend named Roger 
Styles. Either that day or the following day Mrs. Bassett 
telephoned the Office and reported that her son was missing. 

They had had at least forty-eight hours’ dear start, and 
there could be no chance of catching them. The situation was 
outside the control of the Office, as in a sense it always had 
been. For thirteen days after the two men had gone, for ten 
days after their absence was known to the Office and to the 
security authorities, an official silence, miserable and heavy 
with suspense and anxiety as it was, was preserved. The Daily 
Express’s story on June 7th brought that to an end. During 
that day Lady Maclean and Mrs. Maclean each received a 
telegram purporting to come from Maclean, and Mrs. Bassett 
had one from Burgess. 

Late that night an official statement was made. It read: 

“Two members of the Foreign Service have been missing 
from their homes since May 25th. One is Mr. D. D. Maclean, 
the other Mr. G. F. de M. Burgess. All possible enquiries are 
being made. It is known that they went to France a few days 
ago. Mr. Madean had a break-down a year ago owing to 
overstrain, but was believed to have fully recovered. Owing 
to their being absent without leave, both have been suspended 
with effect from June 1st.” 

Nothing like this had ever happened to the Office before. 
The wounds which it inflicted were savage and deep. In the 
vast, sensational myth which grew up around it in after years 
the Office was given a distasteful r6le, half villain, half gull. 
Various Ministers, one by one, were marked down as scape¬ 
goats, and were harried and pursued and nagged. Permanent 
officials were not spared. Nor were the families and friends 
of the vanished traitors. Burgess and Maclean were always 
news. Conservative Ministers sat where there had been Labour 
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Ministers when the scandal broke; the campaign was just as 
vigorously maintained against them as against their 
predecessors. 

Burgess and Maclean themselves became the embodied 
symbols of all that many of their compatriots disliked in the 
Foreign Office, or in the upper-middle class in general. The 
harsh reality of their personalities—and of their actions— 
disappeared under the oppression of the myth. Mr. Connolly 
felt sure (in I95 2 ) that“somewhere the comic genius ofBurgess 
is standing sentinel over the tragic propensities of Maclean. 1 ’ 
He remarked acutely: “One would like to know much more 
about Burgess’s contacts with the foreign Press from 1944 to 
to 1946 and about Maclean’s Washington life from 1944 to 

1948.” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, in the House of Commons debate 
on the whole matter on November 7th, 1955, revealed that 
he received the first minute on the whole subject from the 
Foreign Office staff on May 25th, 1951, and on the same day 
the security services reported to the Prime Minister as their 
political chief He said that he felt that, as Foreign Secretary, 
he should have been told earlier about the two men and their 
past records. He said that on their records Maclean and 
Burgess should both have been dismissed, and went on: 

“I don’t like saying this, but I feel I must say it. It is not 
a peculiarity of the Foreign Office. It runs through the Civil 
Service. The motives are in many ways meritorious. It is not 
to be recklessly condemned- But I do think that in the Civil 
Service as a whole there is a tendency if an officer fells down 
on his job, or if he is guilty of an offence, for his friends to say, 
‘Well, he is an old colleague. Cannot we do something to 
prevent him being fired?’ Often what happens is that he is 
transferred-” 

“Promoted,” observed an interrupter. 

“That is going rather too far,” said Mr. Morrison, “but 
you never know- A litde bit of sacking now and again would 
not do any har m. It would harm the men but it might do a 
lot of good to the rest of the Service.” 
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Mr. Morrison said, that he believed that the two men. had 
been warned by somebody. “If so,” he said, “I wish we could 
find that somebody.” He pointed out that it was a remarkable 
coincidence that he gave the order to question Maclean on 
May 2,5th and he and Burgess were missing 011 the same night. 

Slowly over the years the story unfolded itself, always with 
some strange and puzzling gaps. On the first anniversary of 
the men’s disappearance Mrs. Maclean wrote to her sister: 
“We are badgered again by the Press, this being the anniversary, 
and they took photographs of the boys coining out of school 
which infuriated me. ... I really feel nearer to going off my 
rocker than I ever have. I don’t think the bloody Press are 
ever going to let this story die, do you?” The boys had constant 
nightmares and woke up screaming. In September [953, under 
arrangements skilfully and secretly made by Russian agents 
in Western Europe, Mrs. Maclean went to join her husband, 
taking the three children with her. This provided another 
orgy of newspaper sensationalism. Later, Mrs. Bassett went to 
Russia to see her son and returned, preserving a complete and 
dignified silence. Mr. Tom Dribcrg went to see him and wrote 
a book with him and about him. Burgess wrote a letter to 
The Spectator. 

All these occurrences, vulgar, sad, exciting, cxaspcraUng 
or bewildering, were in a sense side-issues. The scandal 
began in the Office. It was the Office’s misfortune to be, 
as an organization, the most prominent, the most easily 
assailable victim of a fundamental and terrible malady. The 
tragic implications of that experience deeply concerned the 
country as a whole and revealed in all its cold complexity the 
apparently endless and relentless dilemma with which Western 
civilization is confronted. Previous post-war traitors had been 
scientists, disclosing atomic secrets to the Soviet Union, and 
their actions, whatever their military danger, inflicted no 
moral wound on society for a variety of reasons of some signi¬ 
ficance: there was considerable moral confusion about the 
sharing or withholding of atomic information (a moral 
confusion which the Russians exploited); of the two men 
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the society for which the Office must act in its external 
relations. They destroyed, for many years, perhaps for ever, 
the clear, normal, sane trust and confidence which men must 
have in each other and in themselves if they are to work 
together through all the harsh and testing ordeals of history. 
They were given that trust, which in any healthy society is the 
greatest benefit a man can have from and among bis fellows, 
and they betrayed it. Klaus Fuchs, the stranger, the arrogant 
isolate, broke down and confessed his crime because he was 
aware that his brother-scientists at Harwell had trusted him 
and he saw that he had sinned against the brotherhood 
they offered because they thought he had earned it. 

These wicked men knew no such moment of remorse, 
or if they did, they drowned it in drink. They fled, with all 
their knowledge, to the enemy. They had been linked all their 
lives to others by countless ties of trust, affection and loyalty. 
They broke every one of them. 

This was the knowledge which faced the Foreign Office 
in May and June 1951, with which, for the rest of their lives, 
those who knew, worked with, liked and trusted Burgess and 
Maclean would have to contend. How could they ever trust 
again? Whom could they trust? Each man henceforth must 
look at his old friends and companions with a new, bleak, 
suspicious eye. Old Andrew, Winchester, Balliol, Rifle 
Brigade, came into that Third Room way back in the early 
twenties under that fantastic old fuddy-duddy; best man at 
his wedding, godfather to his elder boy; took him fishing m 
Wales, after Alison died ... he took it hard. . . . Could old 
Andrew, might old Andrew — ? Or young Harry, every single 
line of his personal record seems shiningly clear, what did his 
tutor say of him? “Level-headed beyond his years; a fine 
analytical brain and a cool canniness of outlook.” Who ware 
those people he went about with such a lot at Dumbarton 
Oaks, wasn’t there something when he was in Damascus ... ? 

The spy and the traitor had made each man, in that closely- 
knit society, a spy on his brothers and a traitor to his own 
faith in them. After 1951, said Mr. Harold Macmillan, speaking 
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as Foreign Secretary on November 7th, 1955, anew system of 
checks was adopted for all key officials in the Foreign Office; 
before then the checks were negative, and they were made 
positive. They were to include a detailed research into the 
whole background of the official, his school and university 
career, with personal enquiries of his college tutors or, it 
might be, his former employers. 

Between 1951 and the end of 1955, when Mr. Macmillan 
made this statement, some nine hundred officials were exam¬ 
ined; four were asked to leave the service, and six others were 
either moved to work of less importance or had their resigna¬ 
tion accepted. 

“In the old days,” said Mr. Macmillan, “we would have 
been rather shocked at positive vetting, but we have to accept 
it as one of the conditions of the day.” 

For the Foreign Office the old days ended on May 25th, 
1951. Despite all their tribulations, all their blunders, all their 
difficulties, all their perils, all their anxieties and their agonies, 
the old days were better, far better. They merit a salute in 
the cold light of a different epoch. 
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